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HEADQUARTERS 
EUROPEAN  COMMAND  ' 

Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 


AFO  757 
August  1947 


SUBJECT:  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe  Series 

TO  : All  concerned 


1*  The  War  Department  has  directed  that  the  history  of 
the  military  occupation  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  World  War  II 
be  recorded  and  interpreted  as  the  events  transpire.  The 
agency  which  is  responsible  for  preparing  this  history  is  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Historian,  European  Command. 

2*  The  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe  Series,  publication 
of  which  was  begun  in  1947,  consists  of  a series  of  studies, 
monographs,  and  narratives  of  the  history  of  the  occupation* 
From  time  to  time,  the  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe  Series  will 
include  a summary  volume  giving  a narrative  history  of  the 
occupation.  All  the  studies  or  volumes  published  in  the 
Series  for  the  year  1945-46  or  a subsequent  year  make  up  tho 
official  history  of  the  occupation  for  that  year. 

3*  Each  publication  in  the  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe 
Series  is  based  upon  a thorough  study  of  the  correspondence, 
directives,  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  subject*  It 
serves  also  as  a digest  and.  summary  of  the  pertinent  passages 
of  the  reports  of  operations  which  are  made  periodically  to 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Historian  by  all  staff  divisions  and 
major  units  of  the  European  Command.  Each  publication  in  the 
Series,  before  being  issued,  is  reviewed  by  the  staff  divisions 
or  subordinate  command,  whoso  responsibilities  indicate  a 
primary  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

4,  All  persons  to  whose  attention  these  publications 
come  are  invited  to  forward  to  the  Office  of  tho  Chief 
Historian,  European  Command,  APO  757,  their  comments  and 
criticisms,  in  order  to  make  available  all  facts  from  which 
a definitive  history  may  be  prepared  in  the  War  Department. 


LUCIUS  D.  CIAY 
General,  USA 

Commander-in-Chief 
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HEADQUARTERS 
EUROPEAN  COMMAND 
Office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 


APO  403 
10  March  1950 


SUBJECT*  Occupation  Forced  in  Europe  Series 
TO  : All  Concerned 


1.  The  Department  of  the  Army  under  current  regulations 
requires  the  preparation  of  annual  historical  narratives  of 
the  activities  of  the  U*  S«,  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany* 

The  preparation  of  the  narrative  history  of  this  headquarters 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief,  Historical  Division, 
European  Command,  Histories  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces,  Europe, 
and  the  U»  S*  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  are  prepared  by  those 
organizations* 

2*  The  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe  Series,  published 
by  the  Historical  Division,  EUGOM,  consisting  of  consecutive 
narratives,  special  studies,  and  monographs  constitutes  an 
official  history.  Each  publication  in  the  Series  is  based 
upon  study  of  appropriate  documentary  sources  and  inter- 
views with  responsible  officials*  Before  publication  each 
manuscript  is  reviewed  for  accuracy  and  completeness  by  the, 
appropriate  staff  divisions  or  subordinate  command  having 
a primary  interest  in  the  subject* 

3*  The  publications  in  this  Series  endeavor  to  furnish 
a factual  and  complete  account  of  leading  problems  and  their 
solutions,  major  operations,  and  lessons  learned  in  the 
course  of  the  occupation*  They  are,  therefore,  immediately 
valuable  in  orienting  key  personnel  arriving  for  duty  in  the 
Command*  They  also  serve  as  source  material  for  current 
instruction  in  Command  and  Staff  schools  of  the  Army,  and 
eventually  will  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a definitive 
history  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 

4*  In  order  that  the  Series  may  be  of  maximum  value  to 
the  Command  and  to  the  National  Defense  Establishment,  per- 
sons to  whose  attention  these  publications  come  are  invited 
to  forward  comments  and  criticisms  to  the  Historical  Division, 
European  Command,  APO  403 , U.  S*  Arny. 
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THOMAS  T.  HANDY 
General,  USA 
Commander-in-Chief 
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Chapter  I 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  GERMANY 
THE  UNCONDITIONAL  SURRENDER 


1«  Prelininary  Negotiations  toward  the  Surrender. 

The  final  step  toward  the  signing  df  the  surrender  .3$s 
was  taken  when  Gen.  Admiral  Hans  von  Friedcburg,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  German  Navy,  net  Lt.  Gen.  Halter  Bedell 
Smith,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Eisenhower,  at  Supreme  Head- 
quarters  in  Reins  on  5 Hay  1945:,  During  the  meeting  Adniral 
Friedcburg  pleaded  with  General  Smith  to  permit  the  German 
armies  to  surrender  to  the  Allied  armies  in  the  west,  saying 
that  he  feared  many  German  soldiers  would  be  killed  if  they 
surrendered  to  the  Soviet  forces.  General  Smith  showed  no 
sympathy  for  this  suggestion.  He  stressed  the  hopelessness 
of  the  German  position  and  said  that  the  Allies  were  not 
prepared  to  talk  about  anything  but  unconditional  surrender, ' 

Von  Friedcburg  received  a copy  of  the  terns  of  the  surrender, 
but  he  was  not  authorized  to  sign, 

2 • The  Act  of  Signing. 

The  provisional  German  Government  (l)  authorized 
Col,  Gen.  Gustav  Jodi,  Chief  of  Staff,  to  sign  the  instru- 
ment of  surrender.  He  arrived  at  Reins  in  a United  States 
C-47  airplane  on  6 May  and  was  taken  directly  to  Supreme 
Headquarters,  An  Allied  delegation  including  General  Smith j 
Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  Commander  of  the  U,S,  Strategic  Air  Force, 
f.Ia , . Gen.  Francis  Sevez  of  the  French  Army,  Gen.  Ivan  Soualoparov 
of J the  Soviet  High  Command,  and  a number  of  othors  net  the 
German  general  in  the  War  Room  in  the  Industrial  College 
of  Reins,  The  instrument  was  signed  at  0241,  1 May,  After 
placing  his  signature  on  the  paper,  General  Jodi  was 
granted  permission  to  speak.  Addressing  the  group  in  Gorman, 
ho  said: 
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With  this  signature  the  Goman  people  and  armed 
forces  aro,  for  better  or  worse,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  tho  victors.  In  this  war,  which 
has  lasted  nor©  than  five  years,  they  havo 
■ both  achiovod  and  suffered  nor©  than  perhaps 
any  other  people  ip£,'; this  hour, 

I can  only  expross  tho  hope  that  tho  victor 
will  troat  then  with  generosity. 

None  of  the  Allied  officors  ropliod  to  General  JodlJs  remarks, 
Tho  surrender  was  confirmed  at  Borlin  at  0045  hours  on  9 May 
with  Adniral  von  Friodoburg,  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  Koitel, 
and  Col,  Gen,  Paul  Stunpf  of  the  Luftwaffe  signing  for  the 
German  High  Command.  Air  Marshal  A,  W.  Tedder  signod  for 
tho  Supremo  Commander  and  General  Zhukov  for  tho  Soviet 
forces,  with  Gen,  Jean  Lattro  de  Ta'ssigny  of  Franco  and 
General  Spaatz  of  the  U,S,  Strategic  Air  Forces  as  witnesses, 

3,  Text  of  the' Act  of  Surrender. 

Tho  document  which  Gbnoral  Jodi  signed  read  as.. 

follows* 


1,  Wo  the  undersigned,  acting  by  authority  of  the 
German  High  Command,  hereby  surrender  unconditionally 
to  the  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  simultaneously  to  the  Soviet  High  Command  all 
forces  on  land,  sea,  and  in  tho  air  who  arc.  at  this 
date  under  German  control, 

2.  Tho  Gorman  High  Command  will  .at  once  issue 
orders  to  all  Gorman  military,  naval,  and  air' 
authorities  and  to  all  forces  under  German 
control  to  cease  active  operations  at  2301 
hours  Central  European  Tine  on  8 May  and  to 
remain  in  the  positions  occupied. at  that  time. 

No  ship,  vessel,  or  aircraft  is  to  be  scuttled, 
or  any  damage  done  to  their  hull,  machinery, 

or  equipment, 

3.  The  Gorman  High  Command  will  at  once  issue 
to  the  appropriate  commanders,  and  ensure  the 
carrying  out  of  any  further  orders  issued  by 

the  Supremo  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  by  the  Soviet  High  Command, 

4,  This  act  of  military  surrender  is  without 
prejudice  to,  and  will  -be  superseded  by  any 
general  instrument  of  surrender  imposed  by, 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  and  appli- 
cable to  Germany  and  to  tho  Gorman  armed  forces 
as  a whole. 
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5*.  In  the  event  of  the  Goman  High  Command  or  any 
of  the  forces  under  their  control,  failing  to  act 
in  accordance  with  this  act  of  surrender,  the  Supreme 
Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  and  the  Soviet 
High  Command,,  will  take  such  punitive  or  other  action 
as  they  doom  appropriate* 

4*  General. Eisenhower 1 s Actions) . 

After  the  signing,  the  Gcmans  were  brought  into  the 
presence  of  General  Eisonhowor,  Supremo  Commander,  who  asked 
then  if  thoy  undorstood  tho  terms  and  if  they  wero  prepared 
to  carry  thorn  out,  Thoy  replied  in  tho  affirmative*  General 
Eiscnhouor  then  wont  into  tho  War  Room  and  delivered  a 
victory  address,  in  which  ho  credited  the  triumph  to  teamwork 
among  the  United  States,  Groat  Britain,  and  ''elements  of 
almost  every  oppressed  country  in  Europo,''  Later,  ho  tele- 
phoned to  Gen,  Omar  N,  Bradley,  commanding  the  12th  U,S,  • 

Army  Group,  who,  on  hearing  that  the  onemy  had  surrendered, 
instructed  his  field  commanders  to  standfast- and  avoid 
exposing  their  troops  to  danger. 

5*  Announcement  of  the  Surrender* 

The  German  radio  station  at  Flensburg  announced  on 
7 May  1945  tho  surrender  by  authority  of  Grand  Admiral  Karl 
Donitz*,  acting  as  Hitler's  successor,  (2)  There  had  as  yot 
boon  no  official  statement  from  tho  Allied  powers,  since 
1500  hours  on-  8 May  had  been  set  as  the  tine  for  tho  announce- 
ment, Associated  Press  correspondent  Edward  Kennedy  sont  a news 
dispatch  telling  of  tho  surrender  before  tho  tine  for  the 
release,  and  newspapers  carried  the  story  before  it  was 
officially  announced  by  President  Truman  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  It  was  originally  planned  to  make  simultaneous 
announcements  from  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow,  but 
Premier  Stalin  did  not  make  any  announcement  until  9 May* 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 


6.  Tho ■ Collapse  of  Organized  Resistance  to-  United  States 

TrooBgjL 

As  the  Germans  announced  thoir  unconditional  surrender, 
the  Allied  armies  wero  storming  the  last  Nazi  strongholds  in 
Central  Europe.  In  France,  one  reinforced  division,  the  66th 
Infantry  Division,  was  containing  the  enemy  garrison  at  St, 
Nazaire  and  Lorient  on  a front  of  about  112  miles.  Some  small 
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areas  in  northern  Yugoslavia,  'fro stern  Latvia,  France,  thb 
Channel"  Islands , and  along  the  Elbe  River  were  still  in 
German  hands,  OnJLy  in  Czechoslovakia  did  fighting  oh  any 
considerable  scale  by  United  States  troops  continue.  The 
little  fight  left  in  directed  at 

the  other  Allies,  The  pioccnoal  capitulation  of  the 
Wohrnacht  that  took  place  during  the  days  preceding  final 
surrender  sooned  part  of  a deliberate  plan  of  the  Goman 
High  Connand  and  the  Donitz  Govemnont  to  surrender  as 
nany,  of  their  forces  as  possible  to  the  ’Western  Allies' 
before  acknowledging  the  simultaneous  victory  of  the  Red 
Amy,  (3)  •.  . - : 

7,  Continued  Resistance  to  the  Soviet  Forces. 

On  8 May,  the  only  anhbrncehent  fron  Moscow  was  a 
cc  muni  quo  sumarizing  .another  day  of  fighting  between  Soviet 
and  Gorman  forces,  Stalin’s  order  of  that  day  reported  that 
the  "troops  of  the  Fourth  Ukrainian  Connand,  continuing  their 
offensive  after  stiff  fighting,  today  occupied  the  large  town 
and  railway  junction  of  Olonouc,-  an  important  bastion  in  the 
Goman  defense  on  the  Moravia  River  lino,"  A communique  fron 
the  Gernan  High  Connand  confirmed  the  continuance  of ‘fighting 
in  Moravia  and  in  the  north, (4)  Breslau  fell  to  Marshal 
Eonicv’s  forces  after  an  84-day  siege, (5)  Dresden,  the .last  • 
large  city  remaining  in  Nazi  hands,  surrendered  on  8 May. (6) 

In  Austria,  the  Third  Ukrainian  Army' occupied' ‘the  towns  or 
Waidhofcn,  Lcbing,  and  St,  Michael  two  days  later,  A week 
after  the  official  end  of  hostilities,  fanatical  Gomans  were 
still  resisting  in  Berlin*  SS  troops  in  civilian  disguise, 
wore  sotting  fires  and  flooding  subway  tunnels.  The  principal 
building  destroyed  was  the  city  hall, (7) 

8,  Capitulation  to  British  Forces. 

*»  * 

a.  It  was  nore  than  'Seven  hours  after  hostilities  had 
officially  ended  before  the  Channel  Islands  surrendered  and  the 
only  part  of  the  United  Xingdon  which  had  been  in  Nazi  hands 
\7as  liberated.  There  was  no  active  resistance,  but  the  Germans, 
who  had  held  the  islands  since  20  June  1940,  remained  there 
until  the  bitter  end.  The  destroyer  Bulldog  waited  three  days 
within  firing  distance  while  negotiations  went  on.  Surrender 
terns  were  signed  at  0700  hours  on  9 May,  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Bulldog.  Groat  crowds  of  excited  islanders  overwhelnod 
the  landing  troops  who.  assured  their  liberation.  The  inhabitants 
were  hungry,  but  so  were  the  Germans,  who  had  been  cut  off  fron 
supplies  for  nany  weeks. (8) 

b.  Also  .on  the  morning  cf  9 May,  Dunkerque  surrendered 
to  the  First  Canadian  Amy,  (9)  four  days  after  the  * surrender  of 
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all  other  enemy  forces  in  the  area.(lO) 

c,  The  next  day,  London  announced  the  surrender  of 
two  widely  separated  German  forces  in  the  Courland  district 
of  Latvia  and  on  the  Greek  Isles  of  Qrote  and  Milos*  On  11 
Hay,  a naval  communique  reported  the  surrender  of  all  Gorman 
garrisons,  totalling  20 ,000  men,  ip  the  Dodecanese  Islands 
in  the  Aegean  Soa,(ll) 

d,  . In  Norway  as  late  as  20  May,  armed  Germans  wore 
still  requisitioning  fresh  vegetables  and  other  food,  as  well 
as  liquor,  clothing,  and  various  types  of  equipment,  from  the 
populace.  (12)  A raid  oh  10  June  at  Lille  hammer,  German  Head- 
quarters in  Norway,  by  600  British  soldiers  resulted  in  seizure 
of  important  records  and  the  apprehension  of  50  officers,  100 
enlisted  men,  and  127  Wohrnacht  women*  Defeated  Germans  had 
been  living  in  fantastic  style  in  a resort  hotel  there  on 
stocks  they  had  accumulated  in  Norway,  (13) 

e,  Copenhagen  had  been  formally  handed  over  to  the 
Allies  on  10  May  and  turned  over  to  the  Danes  by  the  British 
on  the  sane  day,  but  a month  after  V-E  Day  the  Nazis  were  not 
out  of  Denmark,  Col*  . Gen,  S.  Lindenan,  the  highe  str-ranking 
uncaptured  Wehrnacht  commander,  was  directing  the  final 
evacuation  and  maintaining  German  authority  in  the  area.  No 
Allied  personnel  was  allowed  to  enter  without  permission, (14) 

9,  The  Last  German  Pocket  Contained  bv  United  States  Troops. 

For  some  tine  there  remained  a patch  of  about  one 
thousand  square  miles  of  "free"  German  territory  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  forces,  where  German  soldiers,  under 
th'eir  commanders,  roamed  at  will.  This  area  lay  south  of 
Zwickau  and  east  of  Rodewisch,  near  Plauen,  and  extended  to 
the  western  limits  of  the  Soviet  position  near  Annaberg  and 
south  roughly  to  the  Czech  border.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  forces  whose  fronts  touched  this  territory  had 
orders  not  to  "invade”  it.  Road  blocks  were  established  to 
keep  refugees  within  the  area  and  to  prevent  the  German  forces 
from  attempting  a.  counter-invasion.  Aside  from  some  5,000 
refugees  camping  gypsy-style  along  the  roads,  there  wore 
about  16,000  German  troops  garrisoning  in  small  towns , All 
the  troops  were  unarmed,  their  -weapons  having  been  turned 
over  to  the  87th  Division,  but  they  still  had  their  o\7n 
officers  and  regular  military  organizations  and  were  con- 
sidered as  uncapturcd  troops.  The  delay  was  caused  by  indeci- 
sion ever  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Zones,  Instructions  to  the  armies,  dated  19  May,  established 
the  boundary  in  this  area  as  a lino  between  Karlsbad  and 
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Chemnitz,  thus  placing  about  two-thirds  of  the  disputed 
district  under  the  control  of  the  Ninth  U,S,  A ray  and  one- 
third-  under  Soviet  control  pending  final  changos  to  ultimate 
occupation  zones.  It  has .several  :£ays;:: bbf oro  positions  could, 
be  taken  up,  and  crtTGornoji  troops  ms  ini 

a state  of  dospotation  and"  terrorizing,  the  tov/ns  and  countryside 
whilo  foraging  for  food,  (15)  * 

10 , Disposition  of  United  States  Forces  Immediately  after 

V-E  Dav.  ’ * 

a.  The  United  States  forcos  reported  little  enemy 
opposition.  The  principal  American  concern  was  the  detention  of 
Goman  troops  and  civilians  v;ho  wore  fleeing  fhon  the  advancing... 
Soviet  forces  in  such  numbers  that  roads  wero  blocked,'  Liaison 
plans  naintained  a constant  land  and  sea  search  to  prevent 
individual  or  organized  escape,  (l6)  Tho  majority  of  incidents., 
were  considered  to  bo  sabotage  or  tho  activities  of  a nascent 
underground  novenent, (17) 

b.  The  12th  Amy  Group  was  deployed  on  a.  550-nile 
front  across  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany i For  the 
Ninth  U,S,  Arny,  offensive- operations  ondod  by  1 May,  aftor 
which  date  it  maintained  a watch  on  the  Elbe  River,  the  de- 
cision having  been  reached  that  this  army  should  halt  along 
tho  lino  of  the  iluldo  and  the  Elbe  River  rather  than  meet 
the  Soviet  forces  in  a headlong  advance, (18) 

c.  Organized  resistance  against  the  Fifteenth  U,S, 

Arny  in  tho  area  bordering  tho  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  France  ended  on  18  April, (19)  The  Loriont  garrison  did 
net  capitulate  until  midnight  of  7 .Hay,  Enemy  forces  in  St, 

Nazairo  held  out  longer,  supposedly  for  tho  purpose  of 
destroying  installations,  hut  surrendered  unconditionally 

as  of  midnight  8 Iiay,(20)  Tho  French  Navy  occupied  the  port 
on  11  Hay,  and  reported  no  apparent  demolition, (21)  The  XXII 
Corp3  was  alerted  by  Fifteenth  Arny  Headquarters  on  9 . Juno  for 
movement  to  Czechoslovakia,  A week  latdr  all  its  units  had 
taken  up  their  new  positions  in  that  country, (22) 

11,  The  End  of  Resistance  in  Austria. 

a.  To  assist  tho  15th  Army  Group  in  Italy  and  Austria, 
the  12th  Army  Group  was  ordered  on  22  Hay  to  prepare  to  move  two 
corps  through  the  Alps  into  Carinthia  to  relievo  tho  British,  Tho 
following  day  these  corps  bogan  the  movement. south,  but  aftor 
reconnaissance  and  a request  from  the  British  this  movement  was 
delayed  until  the  congested  aroa  could  bo  cleared,  Hoanwhile , 
the  situation  inprovod  and  the  forcos  held  on  alert  for  movement 
to  Carinthia  wore  reduced  to  one  corps  on  14  Juno  and  were  entirely 
relieved  twelve  days  later, (23) 
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«"♦  Tiidor  the  terns  of  surrender  all  Goman  warships, 
•auxiliaries,  merchant  ships,  and  other  craft  at” sea  wore 
ordered  to  report  the  ip  positions  io  tho  nearest  Allied  wire- 
loss  telegraph  station^  These  ships  wore  then  to  proccod  to 
Allied  ports  and  to  regain  thcro  ponding  further  orders. 
Submarines  at  sea  wore  ordorod  to  surface,  to  fly  a black 
flag  or  pennant,  and  to  proceed  to  such  ports  as  diroctcd. (24) 

Tho  white  ensign  or  United  States  colors  wore  hoisted  on  all 
ships  and  craft  found  in  Goman  ports.  (25) 

b.  All  forward  operating  U-boat  bases  had  been  located 
for  soric  tine  on  the  Norwegian  post  coast,  notably  at  Trondhoin 
and  Bergen*  These  bases  were  well  equipped  with  workshop  facili- 
ties and  stocks  of  spare  parts  and  torpedoes  to  permit  operation 
of  craft  for  some  tine  without  fresh  supplies.  It  was  known 
that  the  crows1  norale  was  high.  At  Kiel,  the  largest  U-boat 
base  in  German  hone  waters,  about  one  hundred  U-boats  wero  pre- 
sent on  2 May,  but  by  4 I'iay  almost  half  of  then  had  departed 

for  unknown  destinations. (26) 

c.  By  1800  hours  on  9 May*  only  six  U-boats  had  re- 
ported their  positions  and  another  five  had  entered  ports. 

The  first  U-boat  to  surrender  gave  up  to  a U.S,  Navy  plane  off 
England  and  was  escorted  to  Portland  harbor  by  British  naval 
praft.  By  10  May,  fourteen  had  answered  tho  surrender  order 
and  two  had  actually  reached  British  ports,  Tho  following  day, 
ninety  midget  submarines  comploto  with  crews  and  equipment 
were  located  at  Lynaos,  Denmark,  and  at  Schouwon  and  Ovorflakkeo 
on  tho  Motherland  coast,  (27)-  Seven  U-boats  wero  found  intact 
in  tho  harbor  at  Helgoland, (28)  Tho  island  of  Helgoland  was 
formally  taken  over  on  11  May  by  a force  of  Royal  Marines,  and 
the  garrison  and  civilians  were  cvacuatod,  Tho  town  of  Helgoland 
had  boon  completely  destroyed. (29) 

d.  The  U-boat  fleet  was  slowly  being  rounded  up 
by  Allied  vessels  and  impounded  in  ports  all  over  the  world. 

On  14  May,  a submarine  surrendered  off  Capo  May,  Now  Jersey, 
and  the  next  day  another  surrendered  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire, (30)  On  16  May,  nineteen  surfaced  U-boats  wero 
sighted  off  the  coast  of  Norway  and  wero  ordered  to  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  to  surrender.  It  was  estimated  that  at 
least  fourteen  ethers  wore  at  sea  and  unroported, (3l) 

British  Admiral  Max  Horton,  commander  of  the  western  approaches 
at  Londonderry,  North  Ireland,  said  on  17  May  that  it  was 
possible  some  German  submarines  night  not  yet  have  recoivod 
surrender  instructions*  By  that  time  more  than  one  hundred 
submarines  had  been  found  at  bases,  but  of  the  fifty  to  seventy 


‘enemy  underwater  rhidcrs  on  missions  at  the  tine  of  surrender 
only  thirty-four  had  beon  accountod  for  on  both  sidos  of  the 
Atlantic. (32)  Early  in  June  a large  German  submarine  appear- 
ed off  the  Portugese  coast  and  sent  up  a distress  signal.  Its 
"crew  noribers  were  internodinf tor-  they  had  scuttled  the  craft,  (33) 
One  other  arrived  at  Scapa  on  the' morning  of  4 June,  (34)  ttut 
German  submarines  still  prowled  tho  Baltic  Sea  lilco  pirates, 
refusing  to  surrender.  Soviet  planes  searched  tho  sea  for  the 
raiders  and  sovoral  battles  bctwcon  aircraft  and  submarines 
took  place. (35) 

13*  Tho  Close  of . tho  Canoainn  in  Czochoslovakia. 

0 ■ 

a.  Tho  resistance  met  in  Gzocho Slovakia  by;  United 
States  and  Soviet  foroos  was  considerably  ncro  extensive  than 
olsowhorc.  It  was  tho  only  rogipn  where  air  and  ground  opera- 
tions continued  without  a 'halt  after  announcement  of  tho 
surrender  on  8 May;  Tho  Gorman  forces  continually  opposed  or 
fled  from  the  Soviot  forces,  whilo  the  United  States  forces  wore 
elortod  again  and  again  for  actions  that  never "materialized. 

b.  One  Soviet  force  entered  tho  suburbs  of  Prague 
from  tho  southeast,  another  crossed  tho  frontier  from  Saxony 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  tho  Czech  capital,  and -still 
another  drove 'south  from  Iforavskn-Ostra,  (36)  On" the  night 

of  9 May,  Marshal  Stalin  issued  an  order  of  the  day  proclaim- 
ing tho  liberation  of  Praguo,  although  the.  city  had  been 
under  air  attack  from  German  pianos  that  afternoon, (37) 

Confusion  ms  croatod  by  tho  German-held  Prague  radio  , which 
forocast  continued  resistance  bocauso,  as  it  said,  the  Gorman 
Government  had  not  actually  capitulated  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  to  tho  other  Allies. (38) 

c.  The  Third  U.S.  Army  was  directed  to  continue 
its  advance  to  an  agreed  line  of  oontact  with  tho  Soviot 
forces  in  both  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria,  (39)  On  5 May 
tho  4th  Armored  Division,  after  attacking  in  Czechoslovakia 
to  tho  northeast,  was  ordered  to  halt  its  advance,  and  after 
that  it  marked  tine  until  tho  -unconditional  surrender* 

When  the  16th  Armored  Division  took  Pilsen  in  Czechoslovakia 
on  6 May,  tho  eastern  line  was  secured  and  only  routine 
consolidation  of  positions  was  then  necessary, (40)  Command- 
ing generals  of  units  of  the  Third  U.S.  Army  wore  'furnished 
an  operational  directive  on  10  Play  which  provided'  that  units 
in  Czechoslovakian  areas  would:  (4l)  . •' 
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Establish  defended  road  blocks  at  once  on  all 
nain  roads  loading  into  corps  areas  fron  'the 
southeast,  east,  and  northeast. 

Place  signs  well  in  front  of  these  defended 
road  blocks  reading;  ?,Iq  Compliance  with 
the  toms  of  surrender!.  Goman  military 
personnel  are  forbidden  tp  pass  beyond  this 
line," 

Stop  troop  and  hospital  trains  fron  coning 
inside  our  linos  by  performing  such  ninor 
demolitions  as  arc  necessary. 

d.  Germans  who  refused  to  surrender  were  subjected 
to  constantly  increasing  pressure  from  the  Soviet  forces. 
Final  collapse  of  German  resistance  in  C ze  clio Slovakia  and  the 
surrender  of  420,052  hold-out  troops  was  announced  on  14  Hay 
by  the  Soviet  High  Oommand. (42)  Occasional  gunfire  continued 
in  Prague  streets  for  some  days  as  Soviet  and  Czech  forces 
routed  Gorman  soldiers  fron  collars  and  attics.  In  spite  of 
this  danger.  President  Edouard  Bones  of  Czechoslovakia  made 
a dramatic  return  to  the  city  on  15  Hay  after  six  years  of 
exile. 


e,  The  12th  Army  Group  on  14  Hay  directed  that  the 
advance  to  the  south  would  continue  until  contact  was  made 
with  the  Soviet  forces  or  with  the  15th  Army  Group, (43) 

In  addition,  Third  Army  was  given  full  authority  to  put 
down  any  resistance.  Consequently,  the  movement  proceeded 
as  planned,  although  nobility  was  hampered  by  poor  roads 
and  icy  conditions,  (44)  As  lato  as  18  Hay,  instructions 
fron  the  12th  Army  Group  to  the  Third  Army  emphasized  that 
its  positions  in  Czochoslavakia  held  at  the  end  of  hostilities 
should  be  maintained  with  the  use  of  all  necessary  force  to 
restrain  all  movement  of  German  military  or  civilian  elements 
in  the  west.  As  Czechslovakia  was  not  considered  enemy 
territory,  military  government  was  not  invoked  in  the  techni- 
cal sense.  Emergency  civil  affairs  detachments  were  formed 
and  equipped  by  the  Third  Army  from  service  and  combat  troops. 
Those  detachments  wore  deployed  to  exercise  control  of  civil 
administration  pending  United  States  withdrawal, (45)  Instruc- 
tions wore  issued  by  Supremo  Headquarters  on  6 July  for 
gradual  reduction  of  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  of  Soviet  troops  in  the  country, (46) 
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THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  gM.  HIGH  COMMAND  AND  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

14,  Assumption  of  Command  by  the  Donitz  ^Government” . and 
Nor-otia  tions  for  Surrender,  , .. 

The  collapso  of  the "German  forces  wa a paralleled  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  Go r nan  High  Command  and  Government, 
Intelligence  reports  indicated  that  a jockeying  for  position 
had  taken  place  -among  the  various  top-ranking  Gornan  lcadons 
following  the  reported  doath  of  Hitler  in  late  April  or  early 
May  1945*  (47)  In  a broadcast  to  the  German  nation  on  1 May 
1945,  Admiral  Donitz  stated  that  Hitler  was  dead  and  that  ho 
had  been  nominated  by  Hitlor  to  succeed  him' as  Germany’s 
Chancollor  and  Supremo  Commander  of  the  Wohrmacht. (48)  During 
the  early  days  of  May,  emissaries  of  tho  Gornan  High  Command 
and  of  the  Donitz  "Government”  wero  already  conferring  with 
Allied  authorities  at  Supremo  Hoadquarters  (Forward) , then 
located  in  Reins,'  France,  The  German  officers  who  had 
negotiated  the  surrender  of  their  northwestern  armies  on  5 
May  1945  remained  within  tho  Allied  linos  to  negotiate  a 
complete  German  surrender,  (-49)  On  6 May  Supremo  Headquarters 
directed  the  Moscow  Military  Mission  to  inform  the  Soviet 
High  Command  that  the  proposed  unconditional  surrender  terms 
had  boon  presented  to  Admiral  von  Friodeburg,  tho  emissary' 
of  Admiral  Donitz,  on  the  aftomoon  of  5 May  1945*  Admiral 
ven  Friodoburg  transmitted  a message  to  Admiral  Donitz  request- 
ing authorization  to  sign  an  act  of  unconditional  and 
simultaneous  surrender  or  that  Donitz  send  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  tho  Amy,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  tho  Navy,  and 
tho  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  to  Supremo  Headquarters 
for  the  signing  of  the  surrender, (50) 


15 * Establishment  at  Supreme  Headquarters  of  a Liaison 
Detachment  from  tho  Gorman  Hireh  Command. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender,  a liaison  detachment 
from  tho  German  High  Command  v/as  set  up  at  Suprono  Headquarters 
(Forward),  Detailed  instructions  fer  tho  composition  of  this 
detachment  were  issued  by  Supremo  HeadquartoBS,  It  was  to 
consist  of  fourteen  officers  and  a number  of  enlisted-  non 
and  to  include  a general  officer  in  chargo,  two  officers  oach 
from  General  Staff,  “A”  Branch,  "Q”  Branch,  and  Air  Staff, 
one  medical  officer,  two  signals  officers,  and  two  naval 
officers, (5l)  On  9 May  addition  of  tho  following  Gorman 
officials  was  ordered:  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Rcichspost- 

ninistoriun,  the  ranking  radio  officer  of  the  Luftwaffe,  and, 
from  the  Gorman  High  Command,  the  ranking  signal  officer  with 
one  senior  staff  expert  on  military  wireless  and  cable  matters, 
and  the  ranking  code  and  cipher  officer, (52)  Orders  were  issued 
by  Supremo  Hoadquartors  on  13  May  1945  announcing  the  install- 
ation of  the  German  High  Command  Liaison  Party  at  a point  six 
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• nilos  outside  of  Reins,  Franco. (53) 

16.  Establishment  at  Flonsburg  of.  the  Allied  Control  Party. 

Ill  the  noontime,  Supreme  Headquarters  load  arranged  to 
set  up.  its  control  party  at  Goman  High  Connand  Headquarters, 
the  soat-.of  the  Donits  Government,  located  at  Flcnsburg, 

Germany,  near  the  Danish  frontier,  A control  party  of  tv;enty- 
fivc  United  States  and  British  officers  and  fifty-two  enlisted 
non  under  the  connand  of  IJhj,  Gon.  Lowell  W.  Rooks,  U.S.  Army, 
was  authorized  on  11.  Hay  1945 . ( 54)  The  Soviet  authorities  . 
wore  informed  and  invited  to  send  a similar  party.  The  Soviet 
General  Staff  informed  Supremo  Headquarters  that  they  would 
send  to  Flonsburg  a control  group  consisting  of  fifteon 
officors  and  additional  supporting  personnel,  to  bo  -under  the 
command  of  General  Trusov. (55)  The  sotting  up  of  a control 
party  over  German  elements  in  southern  Germany , Austria,  and 
Czechoslovakia  was  also  contemplated, (56) 

17.  Posthostilitics  Negotiations  between  the  Go  map,  High 
Command  and  the  Allies. 

a.  Various  negotiations  and  other  contacts  continued 
to  be  made  between  the  Allied  Commands  on  tho  one  hand,  and  tho 
Goman  High  Command . Liaison  Party  at  Reims,  France,  or  the 
German  High  Command  at  Flcnsburg,  Germany,  on  the  other.  For 
instance.  General  Jodi,  at  Reins,  protested  that  tho  Soviet 
forces  wore  continuing  bombing  operations  against  tho  Germans 
in  the  East  Prussian  Amy  Sector,  (57)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chief  of  the  Gonoral  Staff  of  tho  Soviet  Army,  in  a mes- 
sage to  General  Eisenhower,  noted  that  the  Central  and 
Southern  Groups  of  the  German  forces  did  not  cease  rosistanco. 
at  2301  hours  on  8 May  1945  and  did  not  remain  in  their  places 
and  lay  down  their  arms  as  roquired  by  the  Act  cf  Capitulation. 
At'  1600  hours  on  9 May  1945  these  forces  were  not  capitulating, 
but  wore  resisting  the  Soviet  Army  and  moving  westwards. 

General  Eisenhower  directed  tho  German  High  Command  at  Flcnsburg 
to  issue  orders  to  the  Contral  and  Southern  Groups  effecting 
full  and  imodiatc  compliance,  (58) 

‘ "'b.  Some  confusion  arose  as  to  the  procedure  for 
correspondence  between  Supremo  Headquarters  and  the  German 
High  Command.  This  matter  was  clarified  in  a letter  issued 
by  Supreme  Headquarters  on  13  May  1945,  which  stated  that 
Supremo  Headquarters  would  deal  with  tho  German  High  Connand 
only  through  tho  Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party  at  tho 
German  High  Command  Headquarters.  The  German  High  Connand 
Liaison  Detachment  at  Supreme  Headquarters  oxisted  purely 
as  an  advisory  body. to  the  Supremo  Headquarters  staff 
divisions  and  was  not  used  as  a means  of  communication 
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between  the  German  High  Command  and  Supreme  Headquarters. (59) 
Apparently  this  letter  was  not  complied  with  immediately 
and  further  directions  had  to  be  issued  to  the  German  High 
Command  through  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party  at 
tho  Gorman  High  Command  Headquarters,  Those  now  directions 
noted  that  Supreme  Headquarters  bad . rocoivod  many  mossagos 
from  the  German  High'  Compand  Liqisb^  detachment  at  Supreme 
Headquarters  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  clear  whether  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party  at  Flonsburg  load  seen 
these  messages.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  essential 
that  the  Supremo  Headquarters  Control  Party  at  Flonsburg 
should  censor  all  messages  issued  by  the  Gorman  High  Command, 
including  those  to  the  Liaison  Detachment,  It  referred  bade 
to  the  Supremo  Hoadquartors  Control  Party  at  Flonsburg,  for 
their  primary  action,  a letter  to  the  German  High  Command 
Liaison  Detachment  from  tho  German  High  Command  Headquarters 
at  Flonsburg  which  proposed  the  setting  up  of  a radio  network  by 
the  High  Command  so  that  its  orders  could  bo  heard,  not  only 
by  German  military  authorities,  but  also  by  Goman  troops,  (60) 

c.  On  14  May  1945,  after  charges  were  made  from  abroad 
that  ill-advised  messages  had  been  broadcast  over  the  Flonsburg 
radio,  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party  at  Flonsburg  was 
directed  to  establish  control  over  the  Flonsburg  radio  station 
and  to  censor  any  messages  coming  from  it, (6l)  Gorman  radio 
stations  continued  to  make  propaganda  broadcasts,  however,  and 
on  20  May  it  was  again  pointed  out  that  German  authorities 
could  use  broadcasting  facilities  only  when  the  Allied  nilitaiy 
authorities  wished  and  after  they  had  censored  the  proposed 
broadcasts. (62) 

d.  Supreme  Headquarters  decided  to  use  German 
ReichSpost  facilities  to  tho  fullest  possible  extent  to 
supplement  their  own  military  signal  communications  network. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  return  of  Roichspost  tele- 
communications personnel  to  their  proper  places  of  employment, 
Tho  assistance  of  the  Gorman  High  Command  in  this  matter  was 
authorised  on  23  May  1945,(63) 

18,  Strengthening  of  Allied  Controls  in  Southern  Germany. 

Information  from  reconnaissance  elements  indicated 
that  there  wore  southern  elements  of  the  Gorman  High  Command 
in  the  vicinity  of  Borchtcsgad.cn  and  that  there  was  a wide 
dispersal  and  possibly  deliberate  concealment  of  documents. 

On  24  May  it  was  dccidod  to  reinforce  local  control  groups 
in  southern  Germany  with  additional  United  States  and  British 
officers.  Radio  links  between  the  control  groups  at  Flonsburg 
and  those  in  the  south  wore  to  bo  arranged. (64) 
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19*  Tho  Arrost  of  Admiral  Donitz  and  His  Followese. 

k 

& ( 1 > 

a.  In  the  moan tine , tho  question  of  arresting 
Admiral  Donitz  ancl  tho  nenbors  of  tho  Goman  High  Command  and 
Government  cano  more  and  more  to  tho  fore.  Admiral  Donit2 
hinsolf  and  most  .members  of  his  government  wore  slated  for 
arrest  by  Supremo  Headquarters  following  a conference  between 
Ambassador  Murphy  and  the  British  political  advisor  at  Supreme 
Headquarters.  (65)  Supreme  Headquarters,  howovor,  roquostod  that 
tho  Soviet  Union  be  contacted  boforc  action  be  taken.  In  the 
meantime,  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  and  eliminate  tho  "excessive 
functions"  of  the  Donitz  Government, (66)  On  18  May  1945 
Supremo  Headquarters  was  infornod  through  Gonoral  Trusov,  tho 
senior  Soviet  representative  at  Flcnsburg,  that  tho  Soviet 
Government  had  "nothing  against  the  arrost  of  all,  nenbors  of 

tho  so-called  government  of  Admiral  Donitz ."(67) 

b.  The  German  High  Command  Liaison  Detachment  at  Reins 
was  ordered  closed  down  offoctivo  23  Hay  1945*  The  members  of 
this  dotachmont  woro  to  bo  disposod  of  by  the  provost  marshal 
of  Oise  Base  Section  and  by  G-2  and  A-2  Divisions  of  Supreme 
Headquarters,  (63) 

c.  Tho  Gorman  High  Command  itself- was  closed  down 
on  24  May  1945.  At  1000  hours  on  that  date,  Admiral  Donitz 
and  his  staff  wore  summoned  on  board  tho  fomor  Gorman  luxury 
liner  Pa tria f tho  Headquarters  of  Gonoral  Rooks  and  his 
Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Par'ty,  Upon  their  arrival. they 
were  net  by  General  Rooks  and  representative  officers  of  tho 
British  and  Soviet  forces  and  placed  'under  arrest.  At  the 
sane  time,  British  troops  marched  into  Aclniral  Donitz  school- 
house  compound  at  Flcnsburg  and  took  all  its  occupants 
prisoners.  Thus  ended  tho  German  High  Command  and  Government 
nt  Flensburg,(69) 

20 , Disbandment  of  tho  Gorman  Hi^h  Command.  South. 

On  17  June  1945  it  was  decided  to  disband  the  German 
High  Command  in  southern  Germany  in  much  the  sane  manner  as  had 
been  clono  with  tho  Fionsburg  Government  in  the  North,  The. 

Allied  Control  Party  was  to  move  to  the  Ministerial  Collecting 
Center  area  near  Kassel,  (70 ) The  disbandment  of  the  Goman 
High  Command  South  completed  tho  liquidation  of  all  surviving 
military  elonents  of  the  German  Government. 
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21.  Establishing  Control  over  Goman. jfl 


Now  that  tho  n government"  and  all  elements  of  the 
Goman  High  Connand  wero  eliminated,  the  task  of  gathering 
to go tho r and  controlling  the  scattorod  olenents  of  tho 
Goman  ninistcrio3  remained.  Tho  Plan  GOLDCUP,  drawn  up  by 
Supreme  Hcadquartors  during  hostilities  to  establish  contact 
with  tho  Soviot  foroos  after  tho  dofoat  of  Germany  and  to 
sccuro  control  over  all  Gcman  ninistcrios  located  in  tho 
aroa  subject  to  Goncral  Eisonhowor's  Command,  was  implemented 
to  sene  oxtont  in  the  niddlo  of  Lhy  1945.  This  plan  had 
providod  for  the  setting  up  of  sovoral  ninistorial  control 
partios  to  search  for  tho  various  Goman  ninistcrios  and  a 
Ministerial  Control  Group  in  charge  of  all  those  parties. (71) 
Ministerial  control  parties  had  alroady  been  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Flonsburg  on  15  May  1945.  (72)  Effort  was  to  be  made 
to  locate  all  Geman  ninistorios  in  the  United  States  and 
British  areas  with  tho  ultimate  ain  of  concentrating  all  olenents 
of  the  national  govomnont  in  one  center.  (73)  The  Ministerial 
Control  Group,  along  with  tho  Soviot  Mission  at  Flonsburg,  assuned 
a local  control  over  olononts  of  the  Goman  High  Connand  in  tho 
north.  Questioning  of  nenbers  of  the  fomcr  High  Connand  revealed 
that  nost  of  the  High  Commands  documents  had  been  sont  south. 

Tho  setting  up  of  ninistorial  control  parties  in  the  south  and 
of  coordinating  agencies  between  then  was  rcconncndod  on  26  May 
1945.  (74)  Control  of  tho  Goman  High  Connand  North  officially 
passed  fron  the  Allied  Control  Party  to  tho  Ministerial  Control 
Group  on  28  May  1945.  Brigadier  Watkins,  in  connand  of  the 
Ministerial  Control  Group,  was  also  responsible  for  coordinating 
activities  between  the  Allied  Control  Party  of  the  Goman  High 
Connand  North  and  tho  Allied  Control  Party  of  the  Goman  High 
Connand  South,  (75) 

22.  Establishment  of  thp  Ministerial  Collecting  Contor. 

The  Ministerial  Control  Group  appointed  a c omit  tee  to 
locate  a suitable  area  where  the  personnel  and  archives  of  tho 
various  Geman  ministries  could  be  asscnblod.  This  grouping  of 
German  agencies  was  to  be  known  as  the  Ministerial  Collecting 
Center,  It  was  finally  decided  to  use  tho  areas  of  Eschonstruth, 
Furstenhagen,  and  Lichtennu,  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of 
Kassel,  in  the  northern  part  of  Land  "Hessen". (76)  Supreme 
Headquarters  agreed  on  5 June  1945  to  reserve  this  area  for  tho 
Ministerial  Collecting  Center. (77)  The  objects  of  tho  Ministerial 
Collecting  Center  included  safeguarding  of  German  archives  and 
records  for  the  Allied  Control  Council  and  providing  a collecting 
center  for  such  nenbers  of  German  ninistorial  staffs  as  night 
be  required  for  interrogation  or  as  archivists.  After  all  tho 
required  information  had  boon  secured,  the  Allied  Control 
Council  would  determine  the  fate  of  the  various  minis tries, (78) 
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a.  The  establishment  of  the  Minis to rial  Collecting 
Center  pear  Kassel  was  a joint  United  Statos-British  undertaking 
and  was  intended  as  a temporary  noasurc  pending  tho  establish- 
ment of.  a quadripartite  pints torial  oollocting  center.  Officers 
in  char  go  of  tho  .Ministerial  Collecting  Center  recommended  that 
a committee  bo  chosen  to  make  a survey  to  find  a permanent 
location  in- Berlin  for  tho  records  of  the  r.iinis tries,  following 
the  disbandnont  of  tho  Ministerial  Collecting  Center  near  Kassel, 
It  was  not  considered  dosirablo  to  attempt  establishment  of  a 
quadripartito  collecting  contor  either  in  Kassel  or  in  tho  Soviet 
Zone, (79) 


b.  At  the  Potsdan  Conference  it  was  decided  that  the 
fivo  chiof  ninis trios  would  bo  novod  to  Berlin  by  1 Novenbor 
1945  and  that  tho  Ministerial  Collecting  Center  noar  lias  sol  would 
be  completely  closod  out  by  1 February  1946,  A conference  was 
held  on  15  October  1945  to  dotornino  tho  present  and  future 
requirements  of  the  Ministerial  Collecting  Contor.  (80)  It  soon 
appearod  that  difficulties  stood  in  tho  way  of  a quadripartite 
agreement  concerning  the  Ministerial  Collecting  Contor  and  that 
ail  oarly  removal  to  Borlin  would' bo  extremely  difficult.  Many 
American  military  officials  folt,  however,  that  the  fivo  ministries 
nontionod  in  tho  Potsdan  Agreement  should  be  removed  to  Berlin, 
oven  though  they  wore  established  in  tho  United  States  Soctor  of 
Berlin  under  exclusive  United  Statos  control#  Thoy  could  remain 
-.in  this  sector  pending  quadripartito  agreement.  Such  ministerial 
records  as  wore  not  to  bo  romovod  to  Borlin  wore  to  bo  placed  in 
a central  depository,  (81)  Orders  for  the  removal  of  tho 
Ministerial  Collecting  Contor  from  tho  Kassel  Area  to  Berlin  were 
.issued  by  the  Office  of  Military  Govornnent  for  Gomany  (U.S.) 
on  5 January  1946,  (82)  This  novo  in  which  all  documents  required 
by  the  -occupation  forcos  or  by  any  future  German  governments  were 
transferred,,  was  completed  by  1 February  1946,  when  tho  Ministerial 
Collecting  Contor  was  reconstituted  at  Borlin-Tompolhof  under  the 
command  of  tho  6889th  Borlin  Documents  Contor, (83)  Only  fifty 
Gorman  civil  servants  woro  novod  from  Kassel  to  Berlin, 


THE  SEIZURE  OF  CONTROL. 

24.  Establishment  of .Control  Over  Cjyil  Population. 

The  last  stage  in  tho  initial  assumption  of  control  in 
Germany  cane  with  the  putting  into  force  of  certain  enactments 


ancl  proclamations  directed  toward  the  civil  population,  v/hich 
wore  later  ratified  by  tho  quadripartite  authority, (84)  All 
ontertainnont  was  forbiddon.  People  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
radios,  but  nusic  was  not  allowed.  Instead,  the  Allies  used 
this  outlet  for  broadcasting  world  nows,  instructions,  and  public 
proclamations.  Over-all  registration  of  a temporary  nature  was 
put  into  effect.  The  use  of  postal  and  tolcphono  communications 
was  not  permitted,  A curfew  was  strictly  onforcod  and  travel 
by  any  means  oxccpt  on  foot  or  bicyclo  was  prohibited,  Motor 
travel  was  permitted  to  doctors,  nursos,  and  clergymen  visiting 
outlying  districts.  Repair  of  tho  badly  damaged  German  railway 
systom  was  begun  immediately,  but  only  for  military  use, • The 
work  previously  carried  out  by  slavo  labor  now  foil  to  tho 
Germans  thonsolvcs, 

25,  Tho  Settina-up  of  Military  Law. 

Tho  laws  of  warfare  protected  tho  property  rights  of  tho 
vanquished  Gomans  and  placed  othor  limitations  upon  the  powers 
of  the  conqueror.  The  laws  proclaimed  by  tho  occupying  powers 
in  Germany  dissolved  tho  Nazi  Party,  suspended  German  law’s 
containing  Nazi  principles,  closed  Goman  courts,  dissolved  the 
special  Nazi  courts, 'prohibited  various  kinds  of  private  and 
public  communication,  made  Allied  military  currency  legal  tondor, 
blocked  Gorman  foreign  exchange  transactions,  froze  Gorman  pro- 
perty abroad,  and  established  control  over  all  Gernan-Govornmont 
and  Nazi  property  at  homo  and  abroad, (85) 

a.  The  law  dissolving  tho  Nazi  Party  listed  fifty-two 
offices,  organizations,  and  institutions,  and  eight  paramilitary 
organizations  which  were  prohibited.  All  funds,  property, 
equipment,  accounts  and  records  wore  to  bo  preserved  intact  and 
delivered  to  Military  Government,  Officers  or  persons  in  charge 
were  to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  those  provisions,  and  any 
punishment,  including  death,  could  bo  inflictod  for  failure  to 
comply. 


b.  The  Nazi  laws  abrogated  included  the  law  for  the 
protoction  of  national  symbols,  tho  law  against  tho  creation 
of  political  parties,  tho  law  securing  tho  unity  of  party  and 
state,  and  another  concerning  insidious  attacks  against  the 
state  and  the  party  and  for  the  protoction  of  party  uniforms. 
Others  were  the  "Reich"  flag  law,  the  Hitlcrjugcnd  lav/,  the 
law  for  protection  of  German  blood  and  honor,  the  "Reich” 
citizenship  law,  and  decrees  of  tho  fuhrer  concerning  the 
legal  status  of  the  Naticnalsozialistischo  Deutsche  Arboitor- . 
Parte i.  Later,  other  laws  were  suspended.  Limitations  wore 
placed  on  punishment.  Only  those  punishments  exprossly  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  no  cruel  or  excessive  punishments,  could  be 
inflicted.  Detention  without  a specific  charge  and  punishment 
without  a lawful  trial  were  prohibited. 
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c.  Tho  yolksflorichtahoff  the  SonderAiericht.  and  all  . 
courts  and  tribunals  of  the  Nationalsozialistische  Doutscho 
Arbe iter-Par tqj  and  of  its  associated  organizations  were 
abolished,  Ordinary  and  adninistrativo  courts  were  suspended 
temporarily,  pending  their  denazification.  All  cases  involv- 
ing any  of  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  their  nationals,  cascp 
involving  nilitary  law ‘or  personnel,  and  clains  for  money 
against  the  Goman  Government  wore  ronovod  fron  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Gorman  courts.  In’ addition,  nilitary  government 
courts  could  assuno  jurisdiction  of  any  case,  or  review  any 
ease,  ^ All  doath  sentences  wore  to  bo  roviowod, 

d.  All  telephone,  .tele typo,  telegraph,  and  radio 
services  and  all  internal,  external,  and  transit  nail  services 
Y/oro  suspended.  All  items  in  transit  wore  dotained  by  postal 
authorities,  Tho  only  post-offico  functions  allowed  to  ronain 
in  operation  wore  savings-bank  and  other ' financial  services. 

All  enployeos  of  the  -connunications  systons  wore  to  continue  to 
report  to  their  places  of  duty  and  wore  to  be  responsible  for  , 
the  preservation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  facilities,.  All 
privately  owned  connunications  equipment  had  to  bo  declared,, 
the  law  provided  for  a system  of  censorship  for  all  correspond- 
ence, personal  papers,  and  documents  carriod  eit'nor  by  tho  pest 
or  by  civilian  travelers  and  for  all  connunications  by  telephone 
teletype,  telegraph,  or  radio,  when  such  services  should  bo 
restored.  Violations  could  bo  punished  by  doath, 

o,  Tho  printing,  production,  publication,  distribu- 
tion, sale,  and  commercial  lending  of  all  newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals,  books,  pamphlets,  posters,  printod  music,  and  other 
printed  material,  of  sound  recordings  and  motion  pioturo  films 
v/oro  prohibited,  and  all  theatrical  and  radio  activities.  The 
Ministry  of  Propaganda  and  tho  laws  of  review  wore  abolishod, 
ancl  tho  funds,  property,  equipment,  accounts,  and  records  of 
tho  ministry  wore  taken  ever,  " Violations  of  this  law  also 
night  bo  punished  by  death, 

f , Another  law  provided  that  Allied  nilitary  nark 
notes  of  denominations  equivalent  to  other  mark  currency  7/crc 
to  be  used  for  all  transactions,  and  any  punishment  short  of 
death  was  authorized  for  violations.  All  money  transactions 
between  Germans  and  people  outside  of  Germany  wore  prohibited 
without  specific  permission  from  Military  Government.  All 
persons  owning  or  controlling  foreign  assets,  or  owing  any 
obligations  -whatever  wore  required  to  report  it.  All  foreign 
currency,  chocks,  drafts,  bills  of  oxchango  or  other  instru- 
ments of  payment  were  to  bo  delivered  to. the  nearest  branch 
of  the  Rcichsbank. (86) 


26.  The  Apprehension  of  Nazi  Personalities. 


The  Wes torn  Allies  entered  Germany  with  well-laid  plans 
for  the  soizuro  of  control.  Much  thought  had  gone  into  the  selec- 
tion of  targets — the  strategic  points  which*  if  seized,  would  put 
tho  Allies  in  full  control  of  the  situation.  Sene  of  the  targets 
were  porsonsj  the  loading  personalities  of  the  Nazi  Party,  the 
German  Government,  and  the  armed  forcos, ' Tho  surrender,  suicide,  or 
capture  of  the  top  nonbors  of  tho  Nazi  hierarchy  was  so  rapid  that 
three  weeks  after  V-E  Day  only  a fenv  top  Nazis  wore  at  largo. 
Hitler’s  death  sooned  suro,  but  was  not  actually  established.  His 
decision  to  die  in  Berlin  rathor  than  fleo  to  Bcrchtosgadcn  to  have 
put  an  end  to  tho  contingency  of  top  Nazis  holding  out  in  tho 
mountains  and  building  a ''no-surrender"  legend  for  use  in  reviving 
nazisn  among  whatever  die-hards  night  survive  defeat,  Joseph 
Gobbols,  Heinrich  Himmler,  and  Gen,  Admiral  Hans  von  Fricdcburg 
committed  suicide  by  swallowing  poison,  Hermann  Goring,  Grand 
Admiral  Karl  Donitz,  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  Keitel,  Julius  Strcichcr, 
Col,  Gen,  Gustav  Jodi,  and  fornor  labor  minister  Robert;  Ley  wore 
in  custody,  Rudolph  Hess  was  still  a prisoner  in  Groat  Britain, 

A number  of  high-ranking  officers  were  captured  with  their  troops, (87) 

27,  Other  Targets  of  Control. 

Othor  targets  dostinod  for  soizuro  wore  agencies  or 
institutions.  These  included  the  Nazi  Party  and  all  its  auxiliary 
organizations,  tho  civil  administration,  and  tho  agencios  and 
means  of  communication  and  information. 

a.  Organized  government  had  for  the  most  part  brokon 
down  $ as  a natter  of  fact,  not  much  government  was  neoded,  for  tho 
people  were  too  stunned  by  tho  sudden  collapse  to  offer  much 
resistance.  Military  Government  detachments  in  each  Krais,  together 
with  weekly  mootings  and  inspections,  made  it  possible  to  head 

off  any  unauthorized  activity  that  threatened.  The  time  was 
used  by  Military  Government  in  defining  its  own  organization  and 
in  making  preliminary  studies  and  evaluations,  Tho  necessary 
changes  in  German  government  were  obvious,  Nazi  influence  had  to 
be  removed,  as  well  as  the  military  character  and  the  central 
controls.  Many  appointments  to  local  Gorman  officos,  made 
during  combat,  had  to  bo  changed. (88) 

b.  Other  targets  wore  economic  or  industrial.  These 
included  war  plants,  key  industries,  and  concentrations  of 
economic  power  and  wealth.  The  disposition  of  German  industry 
so  as  to  make  restitution  for  tho  damage  suffered  by  tho  victims 
of  German  aggression  and  to  deprive  Germany  of  the  power  to  make 
war  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems.  Partial  restoration 
of  industry  was  of  course  necessary  in  order  to  effect  any  kind 
of  rehabilitation  and  to  prevent  starvation.  Within  a few  days 
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aftor  tho  surrender,  the  Ford  plant  at  Cologne  was  turning 
out  trucks  for  the  use  of  Military  Govemnont  in  transport- 
ing displaced  persons,  Two  boiler  plants  roopenod  and  a 
fc\7  sawmills  wero  producing  lunber  for  ossential  bridges 
and  houses?  a tliroadnill  v/as  supplying  rav;  materials  for 
clothing?  and  shops  v/oro  ro opening  who rover  possible, 

While  no  final  policy  of  industry  control  had  as  yot  been 
established,  the  immediate  policy  was  to  reopen  factories 
whose  products  were  of  help  to  tho  Army  in  its  task  of 
maintaining- ordor  and  in  supplying  such  imperative  civilian 
ncods  as  food,  medicine,  disinfectants,  soap,  fertilizer, 
power,  and  so  forth.  Other  legitim  to  industries  were 
permitted  but  not  encouraged.  Any  luxury  enterprise  was 
subject  to  labor  requisition  if  additional  porsonnol  was 
nccdod  for  essential  work.  The  clinax  to  tho  seizure  of 
control  over  German  industry  cane  on  5 July  1945,  when  United 
States  officers  took  over  tho  nanagonont  of  all  plants  and 
branches  of  tho  I,G,  Farbonindustric,  tho  largest  chemical 
firm  in  the  world  and  Germany’s  major  producer  of  war 
materials, (89) 

28,  Assumption  of  Four-Power  Authority  in  Germany. 

The  ultimate  stop  in  the  seizure  of  control  cam 
with  tho  Berlin  Declaration  of  5 Juno  1945,  announcing  tho 
assumption  of  joint  control  in  Germany,  by  the  governments 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  France,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
(90)  On  14  July  General  Eisenhower  proclaimed  that  U.S, 
Forces,  European  Thcator,  had  been  established  under  his 
control  and  that  all  military  laws  and  orders  issued  under 
his  authority  as  Supremo  Commander  remined  in'  effect. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  ON  V-E  MY 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  COLTAKD 


29 ■ Machinery  for  Coordination, 

A global  conflict  necessitating  the  highest  degree 
of  collaboration  between  the  Allied  forces  lod  to  tho 
cstablishncnt  of  an  organization  that  was  capable  of  both 
integrated  and  separated  command,  The  U,S.  Joint  Chiofs 
of  Staff  exercised  control  over  tho  Aril y and  Navy;  the 
British  Mar  Office  oxorciscd  control  over  tho  British 
nilitary  forces ; while  tho  Combined  Chiofs  of  Staff  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  tho  two  nations  and  issued 
instructions  in  the  name  of  both  governments  to  operational 
commands*  The  Alliod  Expeditionary  Force  was  composed  of  tho 
U.S.  Army,  tho  British  Amy,  and  elements  of  tho  armies  of  tho 
liberated  countrios.  Two  mcasuros  wore  taken  to  effect 
coordination  between  Supremo  Hcadquartors  and  these  countries: 
an  Allied  Contact  Section  was  established  in  Supremo  Headquar- 
ters, to  which  representatives  of  tho  Allied  governments 
wore  assignodj  and  missions  were  maintained  in  tho  various 
countries, 

30,  Machinery  of  United  States  Organization. 

Even  within  the  United  States  command,  organization- was 
on  a complex  triple  basis,  comprised  of  Supreme  Headquarters, 
Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  and  the  Communi- 
cations Zone— all  working  in  a closely  interrelated  pattern 
of  responsibilities. 


31,  Supremo  Headquarters. 


a*  The  Supremo  Commander.  General  of  tho  Amy  Dwight 
D,  Eisenhower  was  Supremo  Commander  of  all  Uni  to  cl  States  and 
British  forces  in  ncrthyrostcrii  Eupopo,  as  woll  as  of  all  other 
national  olononts  forming  part  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  in  this  capacity  he  rocoivod  instructions  fron  the  • 
Conbinod  Chiefs  of  Staff*  Ho  was  qppisted  by  a chief  of  staff, 
by  a general  and  special  staff j and  by  a nunbor  of  political 
advisers  who  wore  specialist^  on  the  European  countries  with 
which  Supreme  Hcadquartors  was  dealing# 

b.  Distribution  of  Personnel.  Supreme  Headquarters  ' 
included  both  United'  State’s  and  British  officers,  distributed, 
so  far  as  possible,  ip  equal  numbers  in  the  staff  division  and 
sections*  The  general  practice  was  for  tho  chief  of  a division 
to  have  a deputy  of  tho  other  nationality, 

c.  Gcnoral  and  Special  fftaffs.  Of  the  two  sections 
of  the  general  staff,  one  dealt  with  general  operations  and 
the  other  with  air  operations.  Tho  naval  and  air  staffs 
operated  under  their  respective  commanders,  Tho  special  staff 
included  the  Adjutant’ General,  tho  Engineer,  Signals,  Medical, 
Psychological  warfare.  Public  Relations,  Air  Defense,  and 
Headquarters  Commandant* 

d.  Ma.ior  Commands  under  the  Supremo  Headquarters. 

The - major- commands  under  tho  Supreme  Headquarters  were  the 
6th,  12th,  and  21st  Army  Groups,  the  Naval  task  forces,  and- 
the  tactical  air  forces.  Field  forces,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  assigned  to  the  army  groups, which  wore  tactical  echelons. 
On  20  July  1945,  the  6th  Army  Group  was  disbanded,  and  its 
forces  transferred  to  tho  12th  Army  Group* 

32,  Functions  of  the  United  States  Elements  of  Supremo 
Hoadouarters. 

As  well  as  performing  the  functions  allotted  to 
them  under  the  Allied  scheme  of  organization,  the  United 
States  elements  on  the  Supreme  Headquarters  staff  were 
responsible  for  certain  functions  in  connection  with  United 
States  troops  matters,  generally  when  these  involved  two  or 
more  major  commands  or  wore  matters  of  policy, (l)  Matters 
relating  to  personnel  and  relations  with  civil  populations 
wore  assigned  to  tho  United  States  element  of  the  G-l 
Division.  United  States  military  censorship  and  adminis- 
tration of  military  intelligence  units  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  element  of  the  G-2  Division, 

Tho  G-3  United  States  element  dealt  with  inspections  of 
United  States  troops  directed  by  the  Theater  Commander, 
training  policies,  operation  reports;  signal  communications, 
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experiments  with  notf  items,  Theater  trocp  basis,  organization 
of  units,  and  isSuo  of  o quipnont,  Administration  and  planning 
of  major  subordinate  commands,  allocation  of  service  troops, 
supply,  transportation,  construction,  captured  onony  material, 
employment  of  indigcnous|fii^dr5^^^',;.6i^l  affairs  supplies 
wore  allotted  to  the  United  Statos  element  of  the  G-4  Division, 

33,  Channels  of  Command. 

In  1944  tho  division  of  authority  was,  briefly,  on 
the  following  linos:*  All  Thoatcr  duties,  except  those  of 
decision  and  policy  affecting  more  than  one.  principal  United 
Statos  command,  wore" tho /responsibility  of  the  Commanding 
General  of1  tho  Communications'  Zonej  in  Unitod,  Statos  natters 
on  which  the  Thoator  Commander  had  to  take  personal  action, 
the  appropriate  senior  officer  of  the  Unitod  States  clonont 
of  Supreme  Headquarters  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Thoatcr  Connandor,(2)  In.  April  1945  the  chiefs  of  the 
general  staff  divisions  of  Suprono  ■ Hoadquar tors  wore  designated 
acting  chiefs  of  tho  equivalent  divisions  of  tho  Europoan 
Theater  of  Operations, /3)  Thd  relation  between  thoso  tv;o  staffs 
was  indicated  by  Lt,  Gen,  W,B,  Smith,  Chief  of  Staff,  as 
follows : 


It  soons  to  no  that  tho  guiding  principle  of 
oporation  is  that- General  Eisenhower,  os  American 
Thoator  Commander,-  is  using  the  staff  of  tho 
Lino  of  Communications  (Communications  Zono)  to 
perform  the  usual  functions  of  a Thoatcr  'staff. 
Consequently,  ovory  precaution'  must  bo  taken  to 
insure  that  this  staff  is. kept  wb,ll  in  tho  general 
picture.  Short-cuts  which  might  coiifuso  or 
militate  against  tho  effective  use  of  tho  Lino  of 
Communications  staff  in  its  American  administrative 
functions  must  be  carefully  avoided',  and  full 
coordination  must  bo  assured.  Until  routine 
methods  of,  operation  are  established,  this 
■will  require  tho  careful  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned, particularly  in  routing  telegrams  and 
papors  for  action. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER  OF  OHS  RATIONS  AND  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  HEADQUARTERS 


34*  Location  and  Eolation  to  Othor  Hoadquarters. 

On  V-E  Day’  tho  European  Thoatcr  of  Operations,  which 
was  the  second  conpencnt  of  United  states  command,  had  its 
headquarters  in  Paris,  Tho  Corxnnding  General,  General 
Eisenhower,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  y/cro  in  Reins  with  Suprono 
Headquarters,  and  tho  chiofs  of  the  general  and  spocial  staff 
divisions  functioned  jointly  with  the.  Hoadquarters  of  tho 
Connunications  Zone,  Acting  chiefs  of  the  general  staff 
divisions  had  boon  designated  at  Surpqne  Hoadquarters,  (4) 
but  nost  of  tho  worl:  was  performed  by  the  Paris  staff. 

35.  Operational  Problems. 

The  Theater  Commander  delegated  all  possible  respon- 
sibilities to  najor  connands,  but  reserved  the  dotomination  of 
policies,  objectives,  and  priorities,  and  the  issuance  of 
orders  affecting  norc  than  one  command, (5)  Major  commanders 
were  authorized  direct  communication  with  British  agencies, 
the  I7ar  Dopartnent,  or  with  each  other  on  technical  and 
routine  natters;  all  othor  connunications  were  routed  through 
Theater  Headquarters, 

36.  Duality  of  Theater  Hoadquarters. 

Two  organizations  could,  and  did,  act  as  Theater 
Headquarters:  one,  the  general  staff  of  Suprcnc  Hoadquarters, 
and  the  other,  the  gonoral  staff  of  tho  Connunications  Zone. 

In  an  attempt  in  1944  to  * clarify  tho  division  of  authority 
between  these  two  bodies,  a staff  study  was  submitted  by 
the  G-4  Division  of  Suprcnc  Hoadquarters  containing  a pro- 
posal to  place  the  Commanding  General  of  tho  Communications 
Zone  under  tho  operational  control  of  Supreme  Headquarters, 

(6)  which  would  have  allotted  a greater  measure  of  super- 
visory responsibility  to  that  Hoadquarters.  No  action  was 
taken,  however,  along  those  linos  until  April  1945,  when 
members  of  the  general  staff  of  Supreme  Hoadquarters  woro 
designated  acting  chiefs  of  the  corresponding  divisions  on 
tho  staff  of  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations* 

37.  Elements  of  Headquarters.  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions. and  Their  Functions. 

a.  Functions  of  tho  Deputy  Thoatcr  Commander,  On 
15  May  1945  tho  duties  of  the  Deputy  Theater  Commander  woro 
transferred  to  staff  sections,  and  no  further  deputy  was 
designated  until  15  March  1947.(7) 
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b.  General  and  Special  Staffs.  . The  functions  of  the 
general  staff  of  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
wore  perforuod  jointly  by  the  general  staffs  of  Supremo. 
Headquarters  and  of  Communications  Zeno,  Tho  special  staff 
was  made  up  of  the  chiefs  of  the  administrative  and  supply 
services  and  v/as,  for  thb, identical  v/ith  tho 
special  staff  of  tho  C omunicat i o'h s Zeno,  Exooptions  -wore 
the  Inspector  Goncral,  the  Chief  of  the  Artillery  Section, 
and  the  Chief  of  tho  Military  Labor  Service,  vzho  did  not 

have  corresponding  duties  v/ith  tho  Communications  Zone,  and 
the  London  Munitions  Assignment  Board, ‘which  v/as  considered 
as  a special  staff  section  of  Theater  Hoadquartors  rather  than 
a Communications  Zeno  agency, 

c.  Major  Commands  undor  the  Euronoan  Thoator  of 
Operations.  Major  commands  under  Headquarters,  European 
Theater  of  Operations,  v/cre  also  under  Suprenc  Headquarters, 
but  the  control  of  tho  first-mentioned  headquarters,  prior  to 
the  dissolution  of  combined  command  was  administrative  rather 

- than  tactical.  As  v/ell  as  the  commands  already  cited,  (8)  the 
following  wore  under  the  administrative  control  of  Headquarters, 
European  Theater  of  Operations:  Communications  Zono,  Ground 

Forces  Reinforcement  Command,  and  the  First  Airborne  Army, 
v/hilo  the  Office  of  Strategic  Sorvices,  the  Air  Transport 
Command, and  the  Army  Airways  Communication  System  were 
attached. 


THE  COI uiON ICAT IONS  ZCME  AMD  ITS  ORGANIZATION 


38.  Functions  of  tho  Communications  Zone. 

The  Communications  Zone,  ’the  third  component  of 
United  States  command,  was  tho  organization  that  dealt  v/ith 
.operations  and  tho  administration  of  supply  units.  It  v/as 
authorized  to  deal  directly  on  routine  supply  matters  with 
tho  How  York  Port  of  Embarkation  and  the  Hoadquartors  of 
the  Army  Sorvice  Forces,  "Jar  Department.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Theater  Headquarters  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Communica- 
tions Zono  was  tho  major  hoadquartors  functioning  in  the  liberated 
Countries,  In  addition  to  those  functions  the  Commanding 
General,  Gen,  John  C,  H,  Lee,  was  the  Theater  Executive  for  tho 
maintenance  of  Theater  records  and  for  carrying  cut  tho  admin- 
istrative functions  that  were  common  to  tho  whole  Thoator, (9) 

The  Theater  chiofs  of  administration  and  supply  wore  technical 
advisers  to  the  Thoator  Commander  and  served  on  the  staff- of 
the  Comnaricling  General  of  the  Communications  Zone,  Later, 
v/ith  .the  modifications  of  Theater  organization,  more  duties 
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ucro  assumed-  by  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations. 
Functions  criminally  assigned  to  the  Commanding  Goneral  of 
the  Connunications  Zono  includod:  re commendations  to  the 
Theater  Commander  concerning  Connunications  Zone  boundaries, 
and  Theater  natters  of  supply,  equipment,  hospitalization, 
salvage , captured  enemy  equipment,  transportation,  funds, 
property,  accountability,  and  preparations  for  the  posthostilitios 
poriod.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  indoctrination  of 
personnel  arriving  in  tho  Thoater,  for  directives  concerning 
tho  sorvicos,  strength  reports,  casualty  reports,  prisoners 
of  war,  ro classification  of  officers,  censorship,  nilitary 
intelligence,  graves  registration;  quarters,  and  records 
and  reports, (10) 


39. 


Tho  goneral. staff  of  the  Connunications  Zeno  was 
conposcd  of  tho  usual  five  divisions  and  tho  Offico  of  tho 
Purchasing  Agent,  who  served  also  on  tho  special  staff  of 
Thoator  Headquarters.  Tho  staff  officors  of  the  Connunica- 
tions Zone  gonoral  staff  had' functions  in  connection  with 
Thoater  Headquarters  as  well,  Tho  special  staff  comprised 
tho  Judge  Advocate,  Adjutant  Gonoral,  Chief' of  Chonical 
Uarfaro,  Chiof  Quartermaster,  Chief  Surgeon,  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  Chief  of  Transportation,  Chiof  Engineer,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Provost  Marshal,  Antiaircraft  Officer,  Chief  of 
Claims,  Chief  of  tho  Amy  Exchange  Service,  Chiof  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  Historian,  and  Chiof  Chaplain, 


40,  Major  Commands . Communications  Zeno. 

The  major  oommands  undor  the  Communications  Zono 
woro  Advance  Section,  Oise  Base  Soction,  Seine  Base  Socticn, 
Unitod  Kingdom  Base,  Continental  Advanced  Section,  Delta  Baso 
Section)  Chanel  Base  Section,  and  II orman c!y  3asc  Section,  tho 
last  two  of  which  were  fuzed  on  1 July  1945  and  redesignated 
Chanor  Baso  Section  (ll) 
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THE  DEPLOYMENT  OF  FIELD  FORCES  ON  V-E  DAY  • 


• 41  • Order  of  Battlor 

41  ... , 

Tho  V-E  Day  battlo  lino,  oxtonding  iron  southeast 
Germany  through  Austria  and  Gaocho Slovakia,  north  up  across 
Germany  to  the  extreme  northwestern  tip  of  that  country, 
contained  a total  of  sixty-one  United  States  combat  divisions: 
forty-tv/o  infantry,  four  airbomo,  and  fifteen  armored* 

'a,  Tho  Southern  Section  of  tho  Lino.  On  tho  right, 
or  south,  of  tho  lino  was  the  6th  Army  Group,  sonotinos  roferrod 
to  as  the  "Sou thorn  Group  of  Amnios,11  commanded  by  Gen,  Jacob  L, 
Dovors,  with  headquarters  at  Heidelberg,  This  group  comprised 
tho  First  French  Army  and  tho  Seventh  U,S,  Army,  which  was  nado 
up  of  tho  following  major  units:  (12)  tho  12th  Arnorod  Division 
and  tho  45th,  63d,  and  100th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  VI  Corps, 
including  tho  10th  Arnorod  and  tho  44th  and  103d  Infantry  Divisions; 
the  XV  Corps,  including  the  20th  Armored  and  tho  3d,  42d,  and  86th 
Infantry  Divisions;  tho  XXI  Corps,  including  tho  101st  Airbomo 
Division  and  tho  36th  Infantry  Divsion, 

42,  Tho  Northern  Section  of  tho  Lino, 

The  opposite  end  of  tho  lino  was  held  by  tho  XVIII 
Corps  (Airborne),  conposod  of  tho  5th  and  7th  Armored  Divisions, 
the  82d  Airbomo  Division,  and  tho  8th  Infantry  Division, 

This  corps  operated  with  the  British  Soccnd  Army  under,  their 
21st  Arny  Group, 

43.  Tho  Central  Soction  of  tho  Lino. 

Bo tween  those  two  groups  all  forcos  wore  under  Gen, 

Omar  N«.  Bradley,  commanding  tho  12th  Amy  Group  with  head- 
quarters at  Wiesbaden,  Tho  12th  Army  Group  contained  tho 
First,  Third,  Ninth,  and  Fifteenth  U,S,  Armios,  Tho  Fifteenth 
Army  area  comprised  tho  Rhino  provinces;  the  othor  armies  in 
this  group  were  disposod  tactically  over  tho  rost  of  Germany, 

a.  The  First  Army  had  the  following  major  units  under 

its  command:  tho  78th  Infantry  Division;  tho  VII  Corps,  including 

the  3d  Armored' and  the  9th,  69th,  and  104th  Infantry  Divisions; 
the  VIII  Corps , including  tho  6th  Armored  and  tho  76th,  87th, 

and  89th  Infantry  Divisions, 

b,  Tho  Third  Army  was  composed  of  tho  following: 
the  4th  and  70th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  III  Corps,  including 
the  14th  Armored  and  tho  99th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  V Corps, 
including  the  9th  and  l6th  Arnorod  Divisions  and  the  1st,  2d, 
and  97th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  XII  Corps,  including  the  4th 
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ancl  11th  Amorccl  and  tho  5th,  26th,  and  90th  Infantry 
Divisions?  tho  XX  Corps,  including  the  13th  Armored  and  the 
o5th,  71st,  and  80th  Infantry  Divisions.. 

c.  Tho  Ninth  Amy  opmprfsod  the  following:  tho 

XIII  Corps,  including  the  35th,  84th,  and  2jQ2d  Infantry  • 
Divisions;  tho  XVI  Corps,  including  the  29th,  75th,  79th, 
and  95th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  XJX  Corps,  including  tho  2d 
and  8th  Arnorocl  and  tho  30th  and  83d  Infantry  Divisions. 

d*  The  Fifteenth  Amy  top  nado  up  of  tho  following: 
the  66th  and  106tfa  Infantry  Divisions;  the  XXII  Corps,  includ- 
ing the  17th  Airborne  Division  and  the  94th  Infantry  Division; 
tho  XXIII  Corps,  coppopod  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division, 

44.  Tho  Ro servo. 

The  First  Allied  Airborne  Amy,  containing  tho  13th 
Airborne  Division,  for  nod  the  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force,  Reserve, 


CONFORMATION  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ZONES  OF  OCCUPATION 


45,  Situation  on  V-E  Dav. 

Tho  question  of  tho  zonal  division  of  occupied . 
territory  had  been  a natter  of  discussion  anong  tho  Big 
Three  since  tho  <arly  planning  conferences.  Since  tho  socond 
Quebec  conference  tho  United  States  authorities  had  known  that 
they  would  have  the  southwestern  zones  of  Germany  and  that 
the  zenos  assigned  to  the  occupying  powers  would  correspond 
generally  to  zones  of  operation  during  combat.  The  ond  of 
hostilities,  however,  found  the  arnios  of  tho  various  powers 
dispersed  over  aroas  not  within  their  respective  contemplated 
zones,  Tho  United  States  battlo  line  on  V-E  Day  extended  from 
southeast  Germany  and  Austria,  north  through  Czechoslovakia, 
and  across  Germany  to  its  extreme  northwestern  tip.  One  of 
the  first  problons,  therefore,  was.  the  early  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  the  occupation  zones  of  the  other  powers  and  their 
realignment  in  their  own  zone, 

46.  Decision  on  the  French  Zone. 

In  the  spring  of  1945  the  major  powers  agreed  that 
Franco  should  join  in  the  occupation,  and  tho  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  on  1.  May  1945  signed  .the 
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Agreement  oh  the  Control  Ifeehinciy  for  Germany,  whiph  hack 
beon  prepared  by  the  European  Advisory  Commission,,  Q&  13 
Hay  Ambassador  John  PI,  IJinant  informed  the  French  of  the 
area  proposed  for  -the ir  oc cupa ticri,  ( 13 ) , The  French . reaction 
was  favorable.  . Subsoqudpit:  OGrporiGnt  botwoon . the  United  States 
and  French  Govorhnonts  established  the  aroa  as  the  Braise.: of- 
ObcrWo  s tcrWald,  Unto rwc  a torwald , Uhtorlahn,  end  St,  ;Goarshauson 
the  Bozirlce  of  Freiburg  and  Konstanz $ the  Kroiso  of  Buhl,  Baden 
Badonj  and  Rastattjand  the  area  of  Land  TTurttcmborg  comprising 
Loonborg,  Boblingon,  Nurtingen,  Goppingon,  Ulm,  and.  the  north- 
east portion  of  Hunsihgon,(l4)  The  European  Advisory  Connis- 
"sion  export  subcommittee  approved  the. orgeonent  on. '5  July, 

(15)  and  the  necessary  amendments  were  drawn  up  and  later'  b 
published  to  the  Protocol  of  12  September  1944*  which  had 
delineated  the  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany, (l6) 

47.  Operations  to  Conform  vrith  Delineation,  of  French, 

Zone*  1 

At  the  end  of  June  the  War  Department  instructed 

Supremo  Headquarters  to  withdraw  from  the  arch  of  the  French 

Zones  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 

the  temporary  accomodation  of  a token  French  force  in 

British  or  United  States  Sectors  of  Berlin.  The  abennee 

of  a final  decision  on  the  soctors  in  Vionna  procludod  any 

action  thoro,(l7)  Operations  began  on  5 July  with  the 

handing  over  by  the  Fifteenth  Amy  of  the  relovant  Rhine 

area,  (18)  On  10  July  Trier,  Koblenz,  the  Landkreisob.of . 

Untorwos torwald,  Untorlahn,  and  St,  Goarshausen,  the  Saarland, 

and  the  section  of  Land  Hessen  west  of  the  Rhine  RiVCr  wore 

transferred  to  French  control,  (19)  and  at  the  same  time- 

Tircl-Vorarlborg  was  placed  undor  French  jurisdiction  in 

Austria, (20)  Reciprocally,  the  VI  Corps  of  tho  Seventh 

Army  had  rolicvod  tho  French  on  8 July  of  tho  soctor.of 

tho  Lander  Wurttonbcrg  and  Baden  that  was  designated  for . 

tho  United  States  Zone,(2l) 

* 

48,  Operations  to  Conform  with  Delineation  of  British 

Zone.  . 


The  first  operation  connected,. with  the  transfer  ■ 
of  territory’  to  form  tho  British  Zone  took  the  form  of 
an  evacuation  by  the  Minth  U,S,  Array  on  7 Juno,  (22)  Three 
days  later  Gonoral  Eisonhowor  informod  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  outline  plan  for  complete  transfor,  which 
arrangod  for  the  transfor  to  tho  Socond  British  Amy,.,  over 
a period  of  three  weeks,  of  territory  held  by  Unitod  States 
forces  in  Hanover  and  Uestphalia,  and  the  assumption,  of 
command  by.  the  21  st  Army  Gr.r.p  0f  its  sector  of  tho  Rhine  - 
Province  by  27  Juno, (23)  Thp  completion  of  operations, 
however,  took  longer  than- had  boon  planned,  Ik.gdcburg  vras 
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cleared  on  4 July,  and  the  next  day  the  British  took  over 
control  of  their  Rhino  area  from  the  Fifteenth  U*S#.  Arncr, 

•d  . . ^0nPl°'te  control  of  their  Zone  in  Germany  passed  to  the 
British  by  9 July,  (25)  while  the  first  adjustment  between 
"ri^Esh  and  United  States  troops  in  Austria  took  place  on  . 
the  same  day,  when  the  101st  Airborne  Division  handed  over 
their  small  area  of  Steiomark,  (26)  Pinal  British**Anorican 
adjustment  in  .Austria  cane  with  tjie  handing  over  to  the 
British  on  28  July  of  the  sector  in  Steiemark  occupied  by 
the  11th  Armored  Division, (27) 

49 • Operations  to  Conform  with  the  Delineation  of  the 
Soviet  Zone,  " ’ "* 

In  the  drive  during  April  1945,  the  Third  and  Ninth 
U,S,  Amies  had  moved  eastward  through  central  Gornany  to  the 
Elbe  River  and  had  pcnotrated  the  contemplated  Soviet  Zone, 

(28)  According  to  the  plan  drawn  up  for  the  necessary  transfer, 
the  12th  Army  Group  should  hand  over,  beginning  1 July,  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Zone  occupied  by  United  States  troops, (29) 
Following  a meeting  between  Marshal  Zhukov  and  Lt,  Gen,  Lucius 
D,  Clay  in  Berlin,  detailed  plans  wore  concluded  for  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  Soviet  forces  of  the  Uisnar  “cushion”  in  one  day 
and  of  the  Magdeburg  bulge  in  two. (30)  The  operations  were 
completed  in  Germany  by  4 July,  (31)  but  final  adjustments 
of  the  areas  in  Austria  were  not  accomplished  until  19 
September, (32) 

50.  Other  Operations  in  Connection  with  Occupation  of 
Zonal  Areas. 


Certain  other  operations  were  carried  out  during  the 
period.  On  24  May,  the  Bremen  Enclave,  including  the  ports  of 
Bremen  and  Bronerhavcn,  was  occupied  by  United  States  forces, 

(33)  On  6 July  the  first  detachment  of  United  States  troops 
moved  into  Berlin  and  began  to  take  over  control  of  the  United 
States  Sector  there,  (34)  Plans  were  drawn  up  for  the  gradual 
reduction,  in  proportion  to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  of 
the  Third  U,S.  Amy  forces  in  Czechoslovakia,  (35) 

51.  Final  Extent  of  the  Unitod  States  Zone. 

On  17  July  1945  Theater  Headquarters  announced  that 
zonal  adjustments  had  been  completed,  tnat  all  arose  assigned 
to  the  United  States  for  military  occupation  wore  hold  exclusively 
by  Unitod  States  troops,  and  that  all  United  States  forces- 
had  withdrawn  from  areas  to  be  occupied  by  othor  powers.  In 
the  final  delineation  of  zones,  the  United  States  was  allotted 
the  following  areas  in  Germany s Land  Bavaria,  excluding 
LandjgaU  Lindauj  Land  Hessen  cast  of. the  Rhine  River j 
Provinz  Hessen— Nassau  as  it  existed  prior  to  July  1938, 
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exclusive  • of  Landlord  sc  pberoe  storv/ald,  Unterr/o  s to  maid  , ' 
Untorlahn,  and  St,  Goarshausen j the  northern  parts  of.'  Lander 
Baden  and  ITurttenberg  south  to  and  including  Landkroiso 
Uln,  Hurtingon,  Boblingcn,,  Leenberg,  Pforzhein,  and 
Karlsruhe;  arid  the  Bronoh  Enclave, (36)  ’ In  Austria 9 tho 
United  States  Zone  conprisod  Land  Salzburg  and  that  part 
of  Land  Obcrostcrrcich  lying  south  of  the,  Danube, (37) 
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Chapter  III 

THE.  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  HI  TRANSITION 


THE  NE17  HISS  IONS  .OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 


52,  Change.  of  Hiss  ion  in  Europe. 

a,  rath  the  cncl  of  hostilities*  the  Allies  moved  on  to 
the  second  stage  of  their  task*  tho  aims  and  objectives  of  which 
had  boon  declared  by  Prime  Minister  Churchill*  President  Roosevelt 
and  Harshal  Stalin  after  tho  Crimea  Conference!  as  follows :(l) 

It  is  our  inflexible  purpose  to  do s troy  Goman 
militarism  and  nazisn  and  to  onsuro  that  Gornany 
will  novor  again  bo  able  to  disturb  tho  peace 
of  tho  world,  No  are  determined  to  disarm  and 
disband  all  Gorman  amod  forces;  break  up  for 
all  time  tho  German  General  Staff  that  has 
repeatedly  contrived  tho  resurgence  of  German 
militarism;  remove  or  dostroy  ali  Gorman  mili- 
tary oquipmont;  eliminate  or  control  all 
German  industry  that  could  be'  used  for  military 
production;  bring  all -war  criminals  to  justice 
and  swift  punishment  and  oxact  reparation  in 
kind  for  the  destruction  wrought  by  Germans; 
wipe  cut  the  Nazi  Party,  Nazi  laws,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions;  remove  all  Nazi  and 
military  influence  from  public  officos  and 
from  the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  tire 
German  people;  and  -bake  in  harmony  such  other 
measures  in  Germany  as  nay  bo  nccossary  to 
the  future  peace  and  safety  of  tho  world. 

These  missions  wore  primarily  tho  concern  of  Military  Government 
at  all  echelons,  but  thoyJLnovitably  affected  the  mission  of 
all  the  United  States  forcos  insofar  as  the  latter  participated 
with  'Military  Government  in  the  accomplishment  of  tho  now 
objectives,  (2),  The  cessation  of  hostilities,  too,  and  tho 


occupation  of  Germany  and  Austria  brought  in  their  train 
spocific  new  functions  for  the  various  services,  which  led 
to  adjustments  in  command  and  command  channels#  (3) 

b.  In  general,  the  missions  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  Europe  following  the?  defeat  of  Gornany  had  boon 
outlined  by  the  VJar  Department  in  1944*  (4)  It  was  assumed  tliat 
partial  demobilisation  would  bo  possiblo  and  that  about  400,000 
men  would  bo  needed  in  tho  Theater  a year  after  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, All  ground  forces,  oxccpt  some  sorvicc  units  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  North  Africa,  were  to  be  concentrated  on 
the  Continent,  First' priority  had  boon  givon  to  support  of 
the  war  against  Japan,  and  withdrawal  of  forces  was  to  be 
accomplished  only  by  such  transportation  as  remained  after 
this  priority  had  been  met, 

c.  During  the  period  of  combined  command  12th  Army  Group, 
in  cooperation  with  6th  Army  Group,  was  made  responsible  for 

tho  occupation  of  Germany,  and  the  Unitod  States  element  of  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  general  staff  was  responsible  for  planning 
for  the  Thoator  administration.  Chiefs  of  services  were  respon- 
sible for  planning  within  their  own  services  and  maintained 
considerable  direct  control  with  the  general  staff  divisions  of 
Supreme  Headquarters,  Thoator  chiefs  of  supply  services  under 
Supreme  Headquarters  and  European  Theater  of  Operations  con- 
tinued as  chiefs  of  scrvicos  following  the  termination  of 
combined  command, 

d.  The  occupation  of  Germany  was  the  more  important 
of  the  two  main  missions  confronting  tho  Thoator  Commander, 

Since  many  of  the  important  decisions  regarding  tho  occupation 
were  expected  to  come  from  the  Allied  Control  Authority  and 
from  sources  other  than  military,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
military  headquarters  in  Germany  bo  oriented  with  the  Unitod 
States  element  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority,  Tho  second 

main  mission  confronting  the  Theater  Commander  was  tho  redeployment 
of  United  States  forces,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  Germany 
enormous  pressure  was  already  being  felt  in  the  direction  of 
expediting  redeployment,  both  to  assist  the  war  in  Japan  and 
to  return  other  forces  to  the  United  States,  The  headquarters 
which  was  to  handle  redeployment  needed  close  contact  with  tho  17ar 
Department  on  supply  and  shipping  and  had  to  bo  closely  tied  to 
the  personnel  administration  of  the  Theater  as  a whole.  It  was 
essential  for  a single  agency  to  control  the  line  of  communications 
which  would  be  through  France  and  Belgium  until  facilities  were 
provided  in  Bremerhaven, 


IMMEDIATE  ADJUSTMENTS  HI  COMMAND  AND  DEPLOYMENT 


53#  Supremo  Command  in  Gormany. 

The  agrooncnt  reached  between  tho  Allied  pewters 
in  November  1944  on  tho  control  machine  jy  in  Germany  vested 
the  supreme  authority  in  tho  Control  Council,  which  was 
composed  of  tho  commanders  in  chief  of  the  four  occupying 
forces.  (5)  Tho  Allied  Control  Authority  was  the  Allied 
central  governing  machinery  for  Gomany,  tho  United  States 
component  of  which  was  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  ’ 

(Gormany) * (6) 

54.  Supreme  United  States  Command  in  Europe. 

Tho  original  plan  provided  for  early  termination 
of  conbinod  command  and  establishment  of  a soparato  United 
States  headquarters  to  take  over  those  functions  in  connec- 
tion with  United  States  troops  that  had  been  porfermod  by 
Supreme  Headquarters,  A 4-month  poriod  wa3  allowed  for  carry- 
ing out  the  transfer  of  command  functions.  Instead  develop- 
ments after  V-E  Day  caused  the  3-way  transition  to  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  one  month.  (7)  On  28  May  1945  General 
Eisenhower  announced  his  decision  on  tho  separation  of  Theater 
Headquarters  and  tho  Headquarters  of  Communications  Zeno  in  a 
telegram  to  General  liar  shall,  which  ran: (8) 

Despite  difficulties  created  by  separation  of  the 
Theater  Communications  Zone  Headquarters  wo  have 
decided  to  make  no  basic  change  in  organization  for 
the  present.  Ins toad,  our  G-4  Division  will  bo 
reinforced  with  technical  exports  from  each  of  the 
special  branchos  in  order  that  tho  genoral  staff 
nay  have  here  tho  information  on  which  to  base  its 
instructions  to  the  Communications  Z.gno  Commander# 

The  official  designation,  of  the  new  Theater  Headquarters 
'.as  Headquarters,  U.S.  Forces,  European  Thcator,  was  made 
known  on  18  June, (9)  and  on.  20  June  composition  of  its  staff 
and  its  location  at  Frankfurt  am  Main  were  announced  in  a 
general  order,  (10) 

55.  Special  Provisions  for  Command  in  Austria'. 

’ Entiroly  different  treatment  was  to  be  accorded  in 
Austria#  It  appoarod  early  that  there  would  be  serious 
disadvantages  in  making  Austria  a subordinate  part  of  tho 
European  Thcator, (ll)  The  status  of  the  United  States  commander 
in  Austria  would  have  been  below  that  of  the  British,  French,  and 
Soviot  commanders#  A special  G-5  Section  would  have  had  to  be 


created  to  handle  Austrian  natters  if  policy  direction 
had  been  given  through  the  0*5  Division  at  Frankfurt,  and 
the  distance  involved  would  have  nado  it  difficult  to 
maintain  close  touch.  The  plan  was,  therefore,  to  sevor 
all  connections  between  the  two  countries  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  resulting  arrangenont  for  Austria  was  that, 
while  the  Unitod  Statos  forcos  thoro  wero  attached  to  the 
European  Thcator  for  supply  and  administration,  tho  United 
Statos  commander  in  Austria  reported  directly  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  military  government  and  political  matters, (12) 

56,  Adjustment  of  Communications  Zono  Functions. 

The  functions  of  tho  supply  sorvicos  naturally  foil 
into  two  divisions,  operations  insido  Germany  and  operations 
outside  Germany,  Tho  lattor  catogory  was  delegated  to  the 
Communications  Zone,  while  tho  Thoatcr  staff  was  responsible 
for  operations  within  Germany  with  tho  exception  of  Brcncrhavon, 
whore  tho  control  of  Communications  Zone  was  necessary  to  unify 
the  shipping  program.  Communications  Zone  had  an  important 
now  missions  responsibility  for' rodoploynont,  including  the 
withdrawal  of  units  from  Germany,  their  staging,  reorganiza- 
tion, and  rcoquipmcnt  in  Franco,  and  thoir  shipment  overseas. 

In  addition  to  matters  of  supply,  Communications  Zono  was 
rosponsiblo  for  tho  administration  of  its  own  fercos  outside 
of  Germany, 

57,  Adjustments  in  Dowlovnont> 

‘Tith  the  announcement  on  16  July  (13)  of  the  termina- 
tion of  combined  command  and  tho  dissolution  of  Supremo  Head- 
quarters, Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  the  U,S»  Army  in  north- 
western Europe  reverted  to  a normal  command  rolations&ip 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  I7ar  Department,  Theoreti- 
cally, the  occupational  troop  basis  of  Plan  ECLIPSE  came  into 
offcct.  The  planning  had  boon  directed  toward  an  "Army  Type 
Occupation  Force n— that  is,  a force  strong  enough  to  occupy  a 
conquered  country  and  meet  any  tactical  need  that  night  ariso, 
and  at  tho  sane  tino  to  furnish  security  against  subversive 
actions  of  a former  enemy  and  give  logistical  support  to  tho 
ililitary  Government  of  the  zono.  It  was  assumed  that  two  fiold 
armies,  with  ten  divisions  organized  into  three  corps  would  bo 
required.  The  Third  and  Seventh  U,S.  Armies  wore  selected  for 
the  task.  Planning  by  the  12th  Army  Group,  (14)  later  approved 
by  Supreme  Headquarters, (15)  had  provided  for  the  division  of 
the  occupation  2onc  into  two  military  districts,  each  equipped 
with  an  army  headquarters.  The  United  Statos  Zono  was,  accordingly 
divided  into  tho  Eastern  Ililitary  District,  which  comprised  the 
portion-  of  Land  Bavaria  under  United  States  control  and  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Third  Arry,  and  tho  Ho  stem  Ililitary  District, 
which  comprised  the  remainder  of  the  United  States  Zone,  and 
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t;hich  was  occupied  by  the  Seventh  Army,  Except  for  disarmament 
and  disposal  of  enemy  property,  district  compandors  v/ero  res-** 
ponsible  for  the  primary  missions  of  the  occupation  and  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  service  functions  within  thoir  dis- 
tricts. 


' HEORGAK IZAT|Dli . OF  TflE  LIKES  OF  COIIIUHICATION 
AND  THE  SERVICES  OF  SUPPLY 


5S.  Transfer  of  Communications  Zeno  Functions. 

The  responsibility  for  all  Communications  ’Zone, 
functions 'in  Germany  had  been  assunod  by  the cruics  by  1 
July  1945,  except  in  special  instances  where  other  arrangements 
had  been  made.  Depots,  hospitals,  pipelines,  and  prisoner-of- 
war  cages  in  territory  dcstinod  ultimately  to  become  British 
or  French  areas  continued  to  be  the  responsibility  of  Communi- 
cations Zone  until  turned  oyer  to  the  Allied  nation  concerned, (l6) 
After  the  establishment  of  Theater  Headquarters  in  Frankfurt, 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  through  truck  and  rail 
lines  passed  from  the  Communications  Zone  to  the  armies, ' Opera- 
tion of  reception  centers,  movement  of  displaced  persons,  and 
maintenance  of  redeployment  facilities  were  assigned  to  the 
12th  Army  Group,  The  Ninth  Army  supported  the  units  in  Berlin 
until  th<p  Seventh  Army  (Western  Military  District)  was  ready 
to  assume  this  task.  Though  Continental  Advance  Soction  con- 
tinued to  function  until  1 July,  its  functions  wore  transferred 
to  the  Seventh  Army,  except  for  supply  cf  the  First  French  Army, 
the  operation  ;of  the  Saar  coal  mines,  and  prisoner-of-war  enclo- 
sures, (17)  The  sorvico  chiefs  of  both  organizations  worked 
together  on  the  reassignment  cf  personnel,  Giso  Intermediate 
Section  assunod  responsibility  for  the  supply  of  the  First 
French  Army,-  while  Fifteenth  Army  took  over  the  functions  in 
connection  with  coal  production  and  prisoner-of-war  enclosures. 


59,  Linos  of  Communication, 

The  Communications  Zeno  extended  and  operated  linos 
of  communication  into  Germany  to  the  intermediate  boundaries 
of  tHo  armies,  and  it  operated  installations  noccssary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  mission, (lS)  Military  motor  transporta- 
tion was  controlled  by  army  groups,  air  forces,  and  Communica- 
tions Zone  agencies  in  Germany  as  assigned.  District  commanders 
supervised  tho  allocation  cf  civilian  transportation,  Rchabilita-  • 
tion  and  operation  of  ports,  railroads, ' inland  water  transportation, 
through  transportation,  and  such  depots,  shops,  and  other  instal- 
lations in  Germany  as  woro ' required'  formed  the  responsibility  of 
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C o nnun ica  ti  on  s Zone*  Oise  Intemediate  Soction  assumed 
the  functions  in  Franco  formerly  the  responsibility  of 
the  two  sections  which  noved  into  Germany,  while  Channol , 
Normandy,  and  Delta  Base  Sections  and  Seine  Section  were 
responsible  for  other  areas  outside  of  Gernany, 

60,  Service  Responsibilities. 

Sene  apprehension  was  expressed  by  the  Communications 
Zone  that  the  new  organization  would  rosult  in  a double 
system  of  requisitions  from  the  Theater  on  the  Now  York  Port 
of  Embarkation. (19)  Haj.  Gen.  R,  B.  Lord,  Chief  of  Staff, 
held  that  detailed  administrative  planning  for  Germany  was 
similar  to  that  for  the  liberated  countries,  and  ho  contended 
that  service  planning  by  two  general  staffs  would  result  in 
confusion.  In  place  of  the  proposed  plan  lie  recommended: 

That  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Communications  Zeno  be  extended  over 
the  whole  Theater  except  that  portion  occupied  by  the 
armies  in  an  operational  role,  and  further  excepting 
responsibility  in  Germany  for  those  matters  pertaining 
to  military  occupation  to  enforce  the  will  of  the 
conqueror  upon  the  country. 

That  planning  be  accomplished  by  the  issuance  of 
over-all  planning  directives  by  the  Theater  Commander 
(that  is,  the  United  States  portion  of  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  staff)  on  the  Theater  level  to  the  Army 
groups  and  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Connuni- 
cations Zone. 

The  position  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  planning  staff  was 
outlined  in  a reply  to  Ilajor  General  Lord:  (20) 

It  is  stated  that  coordination  of  service  planning 
by  two  general  staffs  would  cause  confusion.  That 
is,  to  a certain  extent,,  true,  C oni.run ica t ions  Zone 
did  exactly  that  twice  in  the  pre-D-Day  period— once 
with  Advance  Section  and  Communications  Zone  proper  and 
once  with  Forward  Echelon  and  Communications  Zone 
proper.  It  did  cause  some  confusion,  but  not  insuper- 
able -difficulties.  This  is  a real  objection  but  the 
only  one.  The  only  alternative  is  formation  of  entirely 
separate  service  planning  staffs  on  Theater  level, 

I7c  re  con  '.end  separate  services  in  Germany,  under 
supervision  of  the  zone  staff  diroct,  and  have  already 
ordered  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  in  line  with 
this  .policy,  to  create  a special  planning  staff  to 
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deal  with  Supreme  Headquarters,  If'  CburAinieations 
Zeno  moved  to  Germany  to  perform  these  functions, 
a new,  organization  similar  to  Coanunica ticn s Zone 
would  have  to  be  built  up  in  France. 


The  chiefs  of  services,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  States  clement  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  general 
staff  , prepared  the  plans  for  the  functioning  of  the  services 
within  Germany  which,  ’wore  incorporated  in  the  final  Theater 
organization  plan. 


61. 


Troop  units  assigned  to  the  military  Pipelines  Ser- 
vice, Military  Kailway  Service,  Motor  Transport  Service,  and 
the  Signal  Communications  Service  had  been  under  the  control 
of  the  chiefs  of  services  .and  liad  oporatod  on  a Theater-wide 
basis.  After  tho  termination  of  combined  command  and  the 
almost  ontiro  exclusion  of  Communications  Zono  from  responsi- 
bility in  Germany  and  Austria,  tho  organization  .of  these 
service  commands  was  modified.  (21)  The  Military  Railway  and 
Motor  Transport  Services  wore  redesignated  Theater  scrvico 
commands  and  placed  under  the  diroct  cotrancl  of  the  Theater 
Chiof  of  Transportation,  while  tho  Signal  Communications 
Scrvico  was  placed  under  tho  Theater  Chief  Signal  Officer. (22) 

The  Military  Pipelines  Service,  pending  its  liquidation,  re- 
mained under  the  Communications  Zone,  Tho  Inland  , later  Transport 
Service  became  a Thoa tor  agency  under  the  Theater  Chiof  of 
Transportation,  The  plan  for  these  changes  was  submitted  by 
tho  headquarters  of  the  Communications  Zaic,  but  action  was 
initiated  by.  Theater  Headquarters. (23) 


62,  Additional  Scrvico  Functions. 


Various  other  services  were  faced  with  now  responsi- 
bilities after  the  assumption  of  the  occupation  mission  by  the 
United  States  forces.  Among  these  wore  the  followings 

a.  Transportation  Corps  arranged  for  railway 
operations  in  Germany,  using  indigenous  railroad  personnel. 
Transportation  agoncics  oil  tho  operating  lovcl  wero  maintained 
in  Berlin, 

b.  The  Medical  Corps  was  confronted  with  a serious 

public  health  problem  in  Germany.  ' 

c.  Tho  Signal  Corps  had  an  additional  problem  in 
interzonal  communications  in  Germany,  for  which  the  German 
civil  and  military  communications  systems  wero  utilized, 

d.  The,  QuartormaSter  Corps  dealt  with  the.  'disposal 
of  enemy  quartermaster  equipment  and  supervised,  the  supply 
systems  of  the  Gorman  forces  prior  to  their  disbandment, 
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e.  Reequipment  of  organizations  in  connection 
with  the  redeployment  program  provided  the  Qrdnanoo  Service 
with  a task  of  considerable  magnitude,  while  in  Germany 
many  problems  arose  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
enemy  equipment, 

f.  The  disposal  of  largo  quantities  of  onomy  war 
material  that  had  been  capturod  both  in  tho  liberated 
countries  and  to  Germany  ' was  tho  responsibility  of  the  Choncial 
Warfare  Service,  while  it  also  had  functions  in  connection  with 
tho  equipment  of  units  scheduled  for  redeployment  to  tho 
Pacific, 


g.  Redeployment  laid  a heavy  burdon  also  on  tho 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  was  responsible  for  tho  construc- 
tion of  staging  areas  and  for  thoir  winterization,  • In 
Germany  tho  Corps  had  a hoavy  program  to  accomplish,  includ- 
ing tho  destruction  of  enemy  fortifications,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  German  facilities  for  military  headquarters  and  mili- 
tary communities  and  the  construction  aid  repair  of  bridges, 
highways,  buildings,  and  utilities.  While  much  of  the  actual 
work  was  done  by  Gorman  labor,  supervision  was  in  all  instances 
tho  responsibility  of  the  Corps  of  Enginoors, 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  REDUCTION 


63,  Ipactivation  of  Army  Groups  and  tho  Reassignment  of 
Armies* 

The  reduction  of  organizations  in  tho  Theater  began 
immediately,  and  by  July  the 'army  group  formations  had  boon 
eliminated.  As  early  as  May,  the  Seventh  Army  was  absorbed 
into  the  12th  Army  Group,  (24)  and  tho  withdrawal  of  the  First 
French  Army  to  the  French  Zone  (25)  permitted  the  complete 
inactivation  of  the  6th  Army  Group  on  20  July,  (26)  On  26  July 
12th  Army  Group  became  nonoporational,(27)  with  tho  transfer 
to  U.S,  Forces,  European  Thoater,  of  the  Third,  Seventh,  Ninth, 
and  Fifteenth  Armies,  The  personnel  of  Headquarters,  Special 
Troops,  12th  Army  Group,  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  Command, 

U,S,  Forces,  European  Theater,  on  1 August  1945* (^8) 

64.  Ro deployment  of  Armies. 

On  15  May  the  First  Arny  closed  its  Weimar  Headquarters 
(29)  and  was  transferred  from  12th  Army  Group  to  Normandy  Base 
Section, (30)  It  was  then  readied  for  redeployment  to  the  Pacific, 
and  embarked  on  22  i.Iay,(3l)  The  Ninth  Any  transferred  its 
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responsibilities  to  the  Sovonth  Army  on  15  June,  (32)  and 
started  its  move  to  the  asscnbly  area  on  7 July.  (33)  On 
28  July  it  sailed  for  the. United  States, (34) 


. ( YH2  SEGETWIdGS  .OF  REDEPLOY.  EHT 


65*  Ports  and  Processing  Areas. 

The  ports  used  at  this  tine  for  the  redeployment  of 
troops  were  Lo  Havro,  Iiarscillo,  Cherbourg,  Antwerp,  Glasgow, 
and  Southampton.  ‘ Host  of  tho  units  ..goihg  direct  to  tho  Pacific 
uoro  processed  through  'the.  p.ort  of,.  Iiarseillo  by.  Delta  Ease 
Section,  (35)  uhilo  those  bound  for  the  Pacific  by  v/ay  of  the 
United  States  went  through  the  Normandy  asscnbly  area,  which 
was  operated  by  tho  89th  Division.  (36) 

66,  Shimnonts  fron  I.Iav  to  17  July  1945. 

a.  Redeploynont  operations  began  on  12  Hay  1945, 

Before  the  end  of  the  non th  nearly  90,000  non  had  been  shipped.  • 

(37)  Of  those  21,564  were  being  sent  to  the  Pacific  via  the 
United  States. (38)  The  remaining  61,597  men,  were  casuals , 
including  non  eligible  for  discharge,  patients,  recovered 
Allied  military  personnel,  and  ethers, (39)  Wo  direct  shipments 
to  the  Pacific  wore  made  during  the  month.  (40) 

b.  In  June  a total  of  313,298  non  marc  redeployed. 

Of  this  total,  23,479  non  formed  direct  shipments  to  the 
Pacific.  Indirect  shipments  totalled  124,163"  men.  Casuals,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  men  eligible  for  discharge  and  patients,  made 
up  another  165,656  of  tho  June  shipments. (41 ) major  units 
shimmed  during  June  included  the  III,  V,  VII,  and  XIII  Corps, 
the'  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  and  the  86th  95th,  97th  and  the  104th 
Infantry  Divisions.' 

Ci  By  the  end  of  June,  the  redeployment  program  was 
progressing  satisfactorily.  The  total  forecast  for  tho  Hay- 
Junc  period  called  for  redeployment  01  424*025  men, (43)  Of 
this  quota  402,459  men  V/crc  redeployed.  (44)  The  casual  quota 
mas  not  net.  191,760  men  being  shipped  (45)  against  the  quota 
193,800, (46)  but  tho  quota  for  indiroct  redeployment  v/as 
exceeded  187,220  being  shipped,  (47)  against  a forecast  of  167,473. 
(48)  Direct  shipments. to  tho  Pacific  foil  short  of  the  forecast, 
the  main  reason  being  the  change  in  plans,  which  called  for  shipment 
of  a unites  organic  oquipnont  thirty-five  days  ahead  of  the  unit, (49) 
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If  equipment  was  shipped  thirty-five  days  in  advance  on  slow- 
moving  freighters,  and  if  all  space  on  fast-noving  troop  ships 
was  used,  tho  unit  and  its  oquipment  could  arrive  at  approximately 
the  same  timo.  Tho  forecast  figure  for  shipments  direct  to  tho 
Pacific  for  Ilay  and  Juno  was  originally  62,602.(50)  This  was 
reduced  in'  June  to  21,000,(51)  Against  this  latter  quota  of  21,000 
there  were  23,479  non  shipped  directly  to  tho  Pacific. (52) 

d.  During  July  the  shipping  quota  for  that  month  was 
exceeded,  but  tho  hay- Juno  backlog  could  not  bo -made  up.  Against 
a forecast  for  out-shipnont  of  385*910,(53)  391*058  were  shipped. 
(54)  Of  this  number  227*141  non  wore  in  units  bound  for  the 
Pacific  via  the  Unitod‘Statcs,  72,238  woro  in  units  going  direct 
to  tlio  Pacific,  and  91*679  were  in  casual  units.  (55)  July 
shipments  included  tho  VIII  Corps,  the  13th  and  20th  Arnored 
Divisons,  and  the  2d,  4th,  5th*  8th,  28th,  44th,  and  87th 
Infantry  Divisions. (56) 


THE  DISBA1TD1ENT  OF  THE  'GERMAN  A Hi  ED  FORCES 


67.  Tho  Two  Aspects  of  Disbandment. 

The  disbandment  of  German  armed  forces  aftor  8 Iby 
1945  operated  snoothly  and  according  to  plan,  Thcro  were  two 
distinct  operations s the  liquidation  of  all  command  functions 
of  tho  German  armed  forces, (57)  and  the  gradual  release  of  the 
members  of  the  G0rman  armed  forces  held  in  American  custody, 

68,  SfcMa  the  Disarmed  .Forces  aftor  tho  Surrender. 

a.  Except  for  war  criminals  and  security  suspects* 
all  members  of  the  German  armed  forces  captured  after  cessation 
of  hostilities  were  treated  as  disarmed  German  forces.  After  4 
ilay  1945  captured  Gormans  in  Gormany  could  bo  reclassified  and 
their  status  changed  from  prisoners  of  War  to  disarmed  Germans. 
The  United  States  supplied  and  maintained  enemy  prisoners  of 
war  until  they  were  discharged.  All  enemy  prisoners  held  by  tho 
United  States  outside  of  the  occupied  countries  were  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  until  they  were  released.  The  disbandment  of 
the  German  disarmed  forces  and  certain  paramilitary  organizations 
was  the  responsibility  of  army  group  and  zono  conmandors.  The 
planning,  organization,  and  execution  of  the  program  was  assigned 
to  army  and  military  district  commanders  within  their  respective 
areas. (58) 
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b.  Non-Gormans  were  statistically  segregated  from 
Germans  in  national  groups  to  await  disposal  by  their  rcspoctivo 
Governments,  . Soviet  nationals  were  pjaysically  segregated  and 
accorded  special  treatment  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed 
frith  the  Soviet  Union  on  12  February  3.945*  (59) 

c.  The  German  armed  forces  .v/cro  estimated  to  number 
about  11,000,000,  Of  those,  7,200,000  were  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Supremo  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  Under  the 
international  agreement  calling  for  tho  handling  of  prisoners 
of  war  according  to  tho  zonos  in  which  their  hones  were  located, 
the  share  of  tho  Unitod  States  forces  in  tho  process  of  disband- 
ment- is  represented  by  the  figure  4*800 ,000,  By  the  end  of  May 
1945,  figures  of  - tho  Protest  Marshal’s  Department  indicated  that 
there  were  1,913,402  prisoners  of  .war  hold  by  tho  United  Statos 
fcrcos  in  tho  European  Theater* (6o) 

69*  Successive  Stems  in  tho  Disbandment  of  tho  Enonv  Forces. 

a,  ’ Tho  first  group  to  be  released  were  tho  members  of 
tho  Vollccstum,  that  group  of  Gorman  men  who,  disqualified  from 
service  in  tho  T7ohrnacht  bocauso  of  ago  or  othor  reasons,  sorvod 
the  army  in  an  auxiliary  capacity.  After  tho  authorization  of 
tho  ndisarnc d-onomy-f crcc s " status  on  4 May  1945,  members  of  tho 
Volkcsturn  v/ho  liad  boon  prisoners  of  war  or  who  wore  subsequently 
captured  while  in  uniform  wero  processed  as  members  of  disarmed 
enemy  for cos  and  then  discharged.  Members  captured  not  in  uniform 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homos  without  processing, (6l) 

b.  On  15  May  1945,  Supremo  Headquarters  authorized  tho 
discharge  of  non  of  Gorman  nationality  v/ho  ware  farmers,  coal 
minors,  transport  workers,  or  in  othor  koy  industries,  provided 
that  they  lived  in  the  area  in  which  they  wero  imprisoned  and 
provided  that  they  wore  not  v/ar  criminals,  security  suspects, 
or  neribors  of  the  S,S,  Likewise,  all  German  women  residing  in 
the  territory  in  which  thoy  wero  confinod  wero  to  be  released, 
with  the  sane  excepted  categories,  (62) 

c.  Three  days  later,  Supremo  Hcadquartors  authorized  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  over  fifty  years  of  age  who  lived 
in  tho  locality  in  which  they  were  imprisoned,  previnding  they 

were  not  war  criminals,  security  suspects,  or  mombors  of  the  S.S, (63) 

d.  On  5 June  1945  nationals  of  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxemburg  who  wore  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United 
States  fcrcos,  or  in  the  status  of  disarmed  German  forces  not 
wanted  for  war  crimes  by  a country  other  than  their  own,  wore 
released  to  their  respective  governments, (64) 
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a,  General  disoharge  was  authorized  late  In 
June  for  all  Germans  except  war  criminals,  security  suspects, 
those  in  automatic  arrest  categories,  and  those  whose  homes 
were  in  the  Soviet  the  Soviet  Zone 

were  held  until  an  agreement  dn  theit  transfer  ms  reached 
with  the  Soviet  authorities.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  war  criminals  ..would  be  discharged  aryl  interned 
and  that  automatic  arrestees  and  security  suspects  could  be 
discharged  if  held  in  custody  for  interrogation, (65) 

f.  All  nationals  of  the  United  Nations  still  held,' 
except  Estonians,  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  dissident  Jugoslavs, 
and  Polish  not  claiming  Soviet  citizenship,  were  released  to 
their  governments  in  July  1945,  At  the  same  time  all  neutral 
nationals  other  than  those  with  ardent  Axis  sympathies  were 
released,  provided  they  were  not  security  suspects  or  wanted 
as  war  criminals  by  a country  other  than  their  own, (66) 

70,  Other  Aspects  of  Disarmament  and  Disbandment, 

In  the  first  months  of  the  occupation,  the  United 
States. forces  also  disarmed  and  disbanded  all  paramilitary 
organizations,  including  the  German  intelligence  service, 
the  Gestapo,  the  political  police,  the  SS,  and  the  SA.  All 
the  property  of  these  organizations  was  confiscated,  their  records 
and  headquarters  were  seized,  and  tho  entire  membership  or  their 
loaders  above  a certain  grade,  as  proscribed  in  the  directives 
in  effect,  were  arrested,  Tho  German  General  Staff  was  broken 
up  by  tho  simple  expedient  of  holding  as  prisonors  of  war  all 
of  its  members  who  were  found.  All  military  academics  and 
officers’  training  schools  were  located  and  closed. 


THE  REPATRIATION  OF  LIBERATED  PRISONERS  OF  ftAR 


71,  Basic  Polioios  for  Return  of  United  States  Prisoners  of 

War. 


Tho  i7ar  Department  prescribed  that  all  persons  who 
had  boon  prisonors  should  be  returned  to  the  Unitod  States 
unless  thoy  oloctod  to  remain  overseas,  which  very  few  did. (67) 

For  purposes  of  shipping,  they  were  assigned  priority  over  other  o 
casuals  except  the  sick  and  woundod,  Tho  Prisonor-of-War 
Exccutivo  Branch  of  the  G-l  Division  of  Supreme  Headquarters 
had  formulated  the  policy  that  all  prisonors,  upon  cessation 
of  hostilities,  should  remain  in  their  camps  to  avoid  being 
classed  as  displaced  persons.  The  original  plan  contemplated 
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that  a government  might  still  be  operating  in  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  and  that  assistance  might  be  received 
from  German  authorities  in  charge  of  prisoner-of-war  camps, 

TJhen  the  surrender  actually  occured, . however,  practically 
all  German  authority  had  ceasod.  Officers  wore  assigned  to 
field  forces  to  assist  in  liberating  prisoners  of  war,  and 
a special  division  was  established  in  the  office  of  the 
Theater  Provost  Marshal, 

72,  Numbers  of  Recovered  Allied  Prisoners- 

There  were  91,252  United  States  and  168,746  British 
citizens  recovered  from  Gorman  camps.  Liberated  prisoners 
were  moving  to  the  rear  in  a stoady  flow  by  the  end  of  Ivfarch, 
and  by  30  April  14,174  United  States  nationals  had  been 
recovered  from  enemy  custody  and’ returned  to  the  Communications 
Zone,  some  of  them  having  been  liberated  by  tho  Soviet  forces  and 
returned  by  way  of  Odessa,  The  repatriation  of  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  was  completed  in  June,  On  15  March  1945  it 
was  estimated  that  tho  total  number  of  Allied  nationals  held 
by  the  Germans  was  2,173,764, (68)  Many  of  these,  particularly 
Poles,  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians,  did  not  roturn 
to  tho  country  of  their  origin,  but  became  displaced  persons, 

73,  Treatment  of  Other  Nationalities. 

The  regulations  issued  by  Supremo  Headquarters  pro- 
vided for  tho  carp  of  all  liberated  prisoners  of  war,  although 
the  obligation  of  tho  United  States  was  not  12i©  same  for  all 
nationalities.  Similar  treatment  was  given  to  United  States 
and  British  citizens,  but  for  others,  ration  scales  and  other 
responsibilities  differed, (69)  Theater  Headquarters  issued 
comprehensive  instructions  regarding  the  treatment  of  recovered 
prisoners,  and  camps  wore  operated  at  Stenay,  Epinal,  Brussels, 
Liege,  Reims,  Namur,  and  Sedan,  Camp  Luclsy  Strike  was  one 
staging  area  for  returning  prisoners  and  another  was  Camp  ITings, 
where  many  were  brought  by  air.  Both  camps  were  situated  near 
Lc  Havre, 

74,  United  States  Personnel  with  the  Underground. 

Prior  to  D-Day  the  underground  organization  on  tho 
Continent,  which  included  more  than  35,000  French,  Belgian, 
Nothcrland,  Luxemburg,  Danish,  and  Gzoch  citizens,  had 
assisted  approximately  3,000  United  States  fliers  to  return 
to  England.(70)  After  D-Day  the  advancing  armies  uncovered 
a similar  number  of  fliers  who  had  been  shot  dorm  but  avoided 
capture,  Thcator  directives  provided  that  those  who  had  been 
out  of  United  States  or  Allied'  control  for  more  than  five  days 
should  be  sent  to  tho  reception  center  operated  by  Seine  Section 
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in  Paris,  whore  thoy  would  bo  interrogated  by  military 
intelligence,  authorities, 

75.  Tho.Stanflgas^  #|i  ■ • .’ < 

During  tho  oarly  part  of  tho  Gorman  ro treat  fow 
Allied  prisoners  v/oro  rocovorod,  because  tho  Gormans  moved 
their  inclosurcs  farther  into  Germany,  On  21  February  1945 
tho  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  proposed  through  diplomatic  channels 
that  tho  Germans  leave  prisoners  of  war  in  place,  with  the 
understanding  that  persons  so  rocovorod  would  not  be  returned 
to  military  service,  Tho  Germans  accepted  this'  proposal,  and 
it  was  mado  effective  on  22  April  1945, (71)  On  29  April  the 
Third  U.S,  Army  over  ran  the  prisoner-of-war  camp  at  lioosbcrg: 
and  liboratod  100,000  prisoners,  including  15,563  of  Unitod 
States  nationality,  Thoro  was  a marked  incroaso  in  tho  number, 
returned  during  May,  whon  the  use  of  air  transportation 
increased,  and  by  9 May  the  daily  rato.  of  processing  sfc  Lc  Havre 
was  30,000  United  States  and  British  prisoners. 


\ 

' THE  CARE  AND  REPATRIATION  OF  DISPLACED  PERSONS 


76.  Estimate  of  Numbers  of  Displaced  Persons. 

Owing  to  tho  monger  intelligence  available,  thcro 
was  a v/ido  range  in,  early  estimates  of  tho  number  of  displaced 
persons  in  Europe,  In  Juno  1944  it  was  estimated'  that  thoro 
were  11,332,700  displaced  persons  (including1  rofugoos)  in 
France,  Belgium,  tho  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  Luxemburg, 
and  Gormany,  8,935,430  of  whom  v/oro  displaced  porsons  in  foreign 
countries  and  2,397,300  rofugoos  in  thoir  own  countries.  They 
camo  from  twenty  different  countries  and  v/oro  tho  concern  of 
as  many  governments, (72) 

77,  Planning.  Procedure,  and  Personnel* 

a.  Planning  for  tho  handling  of  displaced  persons 
had  been  begun  in  late,  1943  by  Supremo  Hoadquarters,  tho  Alliod 
Governments,  and  representative's  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Tho  basic  plans,  amended  by 
later  expcrionco,  became  tho  directives  guiding  operations. 

An  agreement  reached  between  tho  Soviet  Union  and  tho  Western 
Powers  at  tho  Crimea  Conforcnco  provided  for  tho  oxchango  of 
displaced  porsons  and  liberated  prisoners  of  v/ar. 
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b.  Displaced  persons  uncovered  by  military  forces 
wore  assembled  at  collecting  points  and  rtirectod  to  transit 
points  or  areas,  whore  they  wore  givon  food,  temporary  shelter, 
and  medical  care,  Thoy  wore  then  taken  to  assembly  centers 
and  cared  for  while  awaiting  repatriation.  Hhen  uncovered  in 
rapid  military  advance , dispiaoed  porsons  woro  instructed  to 
standfast  until  arrangements  wero  completed  for  collecting 
then  in  assembly  centers.  As  early  as  conditions  permitted. 
United  Nations  displaced  persons  wore  returned  to  reception 
centers  in  their  own  countries*  where  their  governments 
assumed  full  responsibility* 

c.  Responsibilities  in  ponnoction  with  displaced 

persons  wore  shared  by  several  agencies  and  categories  of 
personnel:  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 

Administration,  at  first  in  conjunction  with  the  Supronc 
Commander  and  later  in  solo  authority;  (73)  the  Intor-Govcm- 
ncntal  Committee  on  Refugoosj  (74)  the  various  military 
missions  of  Suprono  Headquarters; (75)  the  staff  soctions  of 
Supremo  Headquarters; (76)  the  Conbinod  Displaced  Persons 
Executive  of  Supremo  Headquarters  (after  its  establishment 
on  14  July); (77)  and  the  military  commanders* (78)  After 
April,  when  the  problem  became  more  acute,  tho  armies  and 
army  groups  organized  special  displaced  persons  military 
teams  to  diroct  operations  and  supplement  the  military 
government-  detachments.  (79) 

78.  Operations* 

A limited  number  of  repatriations  had  been  made  prior 
to  the  entrance  of  United  Statos  forces  into  Germany.  Those 
involved  nationals  of  Franco,  Belgium,  and  tho  Nothorlands, 

Tho  oarly  stage  of  the  campaign  in  Germany  uncovered  only  a 
small  number  of  displaced  porsons,  which  was  duo  to  tho 
Gorman  policy  of  evacuating  their  slave  workers  eastward. 

United  States  troops  uncovered  fowor  than  100,000  displaced 
persons  in  the  whole  of  tho  Rhino  Province  and  the  Saarland 
west  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  ond  of  February,  however,  the  Germans 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  control  over  foreign  workers,  and 
in  the  small  area  of  tho  Renagen  bridgehead  alone  over  3*500 
displaced  persons  wore  found  by  tho  Allied  forces  on  7 March. 
With  the  ensuing  major  drivos  across  tho  Rhine  in  that  month, 
Allied  armies  found  themselves  confronted  with  millions  of 
displaced  porsons. (80)  The  flow  of  Western  Europeans  being 
repatriated  from  Germany  increased  rapidly  until  on  15  April 
Belgians  'were  returning  at  tho  rato  of  500  daily,  and  French 
were  passing  through  transit  reception  centers  on  route  for 
their  homos  at  the  rato  of  2,000  a day.  Early  in  May  these 
numbers  increased  to  a peak  of  5*000  Belgians  and  20,000 
French,  as  v/cll  as  1,000  Ncthcrlandcrs  every  twenty-four 
hours.  During  April  140,000  Western  European  displaced  persons 
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Table  I 


Status  of  Displaced  Persons  as  of  31  July  1945 
REMAINING  ON  HAND  REPATRIATED 


NATIONALITY : 

IN 

camps 

OUTSIDE 

CAMPS 

TOTAL 

FROM  1 JULY  45 
TO  31  JULY  45 

TOTAL  TO  DATE 
31  JULY  45 

TOTAL  REPATRIATED 
-HD  ON  JUID 

PERCENT 

•REPATRIATED 

BiiliGLhN 

2,056 

3,917 

5,973 

10,444 

268,000 

273,973 

97.8 

CZECH 

5,686 

3,692 

9,378 

59,994 

100,000 

109,378  . • £.. 

91.5 

nethehlj© 

2,296 

4,025 

6,321 

48,000 

261,000 

267,321 

97.6 

» ERENCH 

4,905 

11 * 341 

16,246 

47,100 

1,449,000 

1,465,246  A A 

98.9 

GREEK 

8,476 

3,725 

12,201 

- — ; - 

61 

12,262  • Z%;. 

- 

>■  LUXEMBURG 

' 85 

• 8 

93  “ 

5,000  •' 

11,000 

11,093  a. 

99.1 

» POLISH 

812,067 

102,588 

914,655 

23,681 

40,000 

954,655  a. 

4.2 

SOVIET 

398,994 

136,579 

535,573 

69,869 

1,639*000 

2,174,573  A 

75.4 

YUGOSLAV 

81,828 

16,500 

98,328 

. 39,559 

42,000 

140,328  ' 

29.9 

OTHER  aLLISD 

86*693 

3.,  693 

90*132 

1,029 

13,000 

103*132. 

1?.6 

ITALIAN 

238,959 

28*312 

267,271 

67,881 

237,000 

504,271 

17.0 

BULGARIAN 

•577 

3,592 

4,169 

— 

— 

4,169 

' ■ N 

OTHER  ENEMY 

320,218 

9,792 

330,010 

23,901 

49,000 

379,010 

12.9 

TOTAL  1,962,840 

327,510 

2.290,350 

396,458 

4.109.061 

6,399.411 

§. hi* 

v/oro  repatriated  frou  12th  Army  Group  area,  and  30,000  fron 
6th  Arny  Group  aroa,  nost  of  then  French,  with  Belgians  making 
up  tho  next  largest  group,  (8l)  By  the  end  of  July,  the  situa- 
tion v/ith  regard  to  displaced  persons  was  as  shorn  in  Table 
I- (82) 


OTHER  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OBLIGATIONS 


79*  Punishment  of  War. Criminals. 

a.  Background  fo  the  Establishment  of  Judicial  Machinery. 

The  apprehension,  prosecution,  and  bringing  to  justice 
of  Axis  war  criminals  was  one  of  the  war  aims  of  the  United  Nations 
which  was  constantly  reiterated  before  and  after  the  end  of  _ 
hostilities.  In  the  immediate  posthostilities  period  much  was 
accomplished  toward  tl^e  establishment  of  the  final  machinery. 

The  first  international  agency  established  to  investigate  war 
crimes  was  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission,  which  con- 
vened for  the  first  time  in  London  on  20  October  1943.  This 
commission  furnished  the  Theater  Commander  with  lists  of 
suspected  war  criminals,  accused  by  different  governments, (83) 

b.  Military  Responsibilities^ 

Supreme  Headquarters  instructed  army  group  com- 
manders to  apprehend  and  keep  in  custody  all  war  criminals. 

Suspects  were  not  segregated  from  other  prisoners  of  war,  but 
their  cards  were  marked  to  identify  them  as  such.  Their 
trials  had  to  await  the  end  of  hostilities.  Group  commanders 
were  authorized  to  appoint  commissions  for  the  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  "such  violations  of  the  laws  of  war  as  threaten 
or  impair  the  security  of  United  States  forces, “(84)  This 
power  could  be  delegated  dov/n  to  division  level.  The 
restriction  limiting  trial  by  military  commanders  to  persons 
in  this  category  was  removed  on  19  June  1945  by  command  of 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  (85)  After  that  time,  ’war 
criminal  a could  be  tried  before  military  government  commis- 
sions or  military  government  courts  regardless  of  the  nation- 
ality of  the  victim, (86)  The  only  exceptions  were  persons 
wanted  by  other  governments  and  the  high  political  figures 
to  be  tried  before  the  international  tribunal.  All 
commanders  who  had  general  court-martial  jurisdiction 
were  authorized  to  appoint  military  commissions  for  the 
trial  of  war  criminals,  Sectences  were  to  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  tho  authority  appointing  the  commission. 

Death  sentences  required  confirmation  by  the  Theater  Com- 
mander or  his  designee, (87)  This  authority  was  not  revoked 
until  26  Juno  1946,  one  year  after  the  war, (88) 


After  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  amount  of 


work  to  be  completed  by  the  far  Crimes  Branch  increased 
considerably.  Particularly  important  during  May  and  »tune 
1945  was  the  immediate  interrogation  of.,  some  90,000  American 
ox-prisoners  of  war,  who ^ .'3f or*  immediate  return 
to  the  United  States,  Special  care  Was  talcon  to  preserve 
the  evidence  that  had  accumulated  in  concentration  camps 
and  othor  centers  of  mass  murder, (89) 


The  bringing  to  justice  of- all  war  criminals  and 
thoir  swift  punishnont  was  specified  at  the  Crimea  Conference 
as  one  of  the  primo  objectives  of  tho  occupation, (90 ) On 
12  May  1945  President  Truman  appointed  Col,  Joseph  V,  Hodgson 
as  U,S,  Commissioner  on.  tho  Uhitod  Nations  far  Crimes  Com- 
mission, (91)  This  appointment  was  followed  on.  22  May  by 
that  of  Supremo  Court  Justico  Robert  H,  Jackson  as  U,S, 
Cohnsel  for -Uar  Crimes, (92)  A month  later,  tho  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  authorized  Supremo  Headquarters  to  try  war 
criminals,  subject  to  certain  limitations, (93)  This 
'authority  was  later  dole gated  to  U,S,  Forces,  European 
Theater,  and  formod  tho  basis  for-  tho  trial  of  war 
criminals  not  brought  before  tho  International  far 
Crimes  Tribunal  at  Nurnborg,  The  plan  for  thi.s  tribunal 
was  drafted  at  a mooting. of  delegates  of  tho  United  States, 
Groat  Britain,  Franco,  and  the  Soviot  Union  which  convened 
in  London  on  26  Juno  1945,  The  draft  prepared  at  this 
mooting' was  ratified  at  tho  Potsdam  Conference,  Tho  first 
comprehensive,  directive  on  the"  trying  of  war  criminals 
was  issued  by  tho  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  8 July  1945, (94) 


Tho  General  Board  was  established  on  17  Juno  1945, 
(95)  to  prepare  a factual  analysis  intended  to  present  tho 
strategy  of  tho  campaign  as  it  had  boon  planned  and  as  it 
actually  had  beon  carried  out  and  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions pertaining  to  such  changes  in  tactical  and  adminis- 
trative doctrines,  techniques,  organization,  and  equipment 
of  the  U.S.  Army  ground  and  air  forces  as  wero  indicated 
bjr  the  analysis  to  be  desirable.  The  Board  was  also  to 
make  studies. and  recommendations  on  special  problems  referred 
to  it  by  Theater  Headquarters, (96)  Tho  Board  was  assigned 
as  a special  unit  within  the  headquarters  of  tho  Fifteenth 
U,1S,  Army  and  sharod  its  commanding  officer,  Gen,  Jacob  L, 
Devers  was  president  of  the  General  Board,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties,  and  Lt,  Gen,  Leonard  T.  Gcrow,  deputy- 
president,  (97)  On  4 July  1945,  General  Gerow  succeeded 
General  Devers  as  president, (93)  Gen,  George  S,  Patton,  Jr,, 
became  president  of  the  General  Board  on  14  October  1945* (99; 
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82.  Disposal  of  Surplus  Proper tv. 

In  connection  with  tho  disposal  of  surplus  property, 
the  office  of 4 the  Central  Field  Commissioner  for  Europe  was 
opened  in  Paris  on  4 July  1945. (iPP)  There  wero  in  the 
Theater  approximately  10,480*000  long  tons  of  surplus  material 
valued  at  $10,322,000,000.  Tho  Army  had  the  task  of  guarding 
and  maintaining  those  stocks  until  early  in  1946,  when  they  ucro 
first  disposed  of  in  large  quantities. 


OTHER  EVENTS  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  17  JULY  1945 


S3.  General  Eisenhowers  Visit  to  tho  United  States. 

Ceremonies  honoring  General  of  tho  Army  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  were  held  in  London  on  12  June  1945  and  in  Paris 
on  14  Juno  1945, before  his  return  to  the  United  States  by 
air  for  homecoming  receptions  on  16  June.  Air  Marshal  Sir 
Arthur  W,  Todder  became  Acting  Suprome  Commander,  and  Gen, 
Jacob  L.  Devers,  Acting  Theater  Commander,  Gen.  Omar  N, 
Bradley  took  over  tho  temporary  command  from  General  Dovers 
on  17  June  and  served  until  General  Eisenhower's  return  to 
the  Theater  on  12  July  1945. 

84,  Partial  Relaxation  of  tho  Ban  on  Fraternization. 

During  Juno  and  July,  certain  relaxations  wore 
authorized  in  the  hitherto  complete  ban  on  fraternization. 
On  12  Juno  General  Eisenhower  announced  to  a press  confer- 
ence that  the  nonfraternization  policy  had  been  relaxed 
insofar  as  it  applied  to  "very  young  children," (101) 
while  on  14  July  1945  a further  relaxation  was  permitted, 
allowing  United  States  and  British  troops  to  converse  with 
German  adults  in  streets  and  other  jublid  places. (102) 

85.  Visitors  and  Inspectors. 

Supreme  Headquarters  and  tho  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
discouraged  visits  to  tho  Theater  prior  to  the  end  of 
hostilities,  but  some  were  made  in  April  and  May*  Three 
Mexican  general  officers,  Lt  Gen.  Eulogio  Ortiz,  Maj.  Gen. 
Jose  Beltran  and  Brig.  Gen.  Ramon  Rodriguez,  arrived  in 
London  30  April  1945  on  a trip  which  resulted  in  an  apology 
to  the  British  by  United  States  officials  when  the  British 
complained  they  had  not  been  notified  that  the  Mexicans 
were  coming. (103)  The  tour  included  Supreme  Headquarters 
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at  Reins,  12th  Army  Group  Hoadquartors  at  Bad  Wildungon, 
Third  Army  Hoadquartors  at  Erlangen,  First  Army  Hoadquartors 
at  Weimar,  Ninth  Army  Hoadquartors  at  Brunswick,  and 
installations  at  Paris,-  The  threp  Mexicans  departed  on 
8 May  1945,  One  of  tho  first  congressional  committcos  to 
arrive  was  tho  special  subcotiriit too  of  the  Connittoo  of 
Agriculture  of  tho  House  of  Representatives,  This  group  - : 
cano  to  London  in  tho  latter  part  of  Hay  1945  soolcing 
inform tion  on  food  production  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
tho  Continent,  Congressmen  and  Congressional  committees 
had  boon  confined  largely  to  Groat  Britain,  but  whon 
active  operations,  ondod  an  incroasing  number  came  to  tho 
Continent,  Senator  W,  Dahlquist  of  Minnesota  interviewed 
General  Clay  in  June  to  obtain  information  of  interost  to 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association,  In  the  same  month 
a committee  which  included  Gen,  William  Knudsdn,  C,B, 

Thomas  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  J,B,  Mooney  of  Goncral 
Motors,  R.J.  Roborg  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  Gibson  Carey 
of  Yale  and  Towne,  and  R,R,  Dcuproo  of  Proctor  and  Gamble 
was  in  the  Theater  in  connection  with  repair  and  rebuilding 
of  motor  vehicles.  The  first  group  of  notion  picture 
executives  arrived  in  July,  They  were  followed  by  other 
representatives  of  the  notion  picture  industry  and  by 
several  tours  of  editors  and  publishers. 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  ASSUMPTION  OP  THE  OCCUPATION  MISSION 

X ' • i 1 

AGENCIES  PET, PARING  FOR  THE  TASK.  OF  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 


S6,  Planning  Groups.. 

The  agencies  planning  for  tho  nilitary  government  of 
Germany  included  tho  European  Advisory  .Coonission;  tho  military 
section  of  tho  British  Control  Corrosion  .for.Ggrnanyj  tho 
U.S,  Group  Control  Council  (Goman) j several  commissions,  agencies, 
and  divisions  in  Suprooo  Hoadquartorsj'  and  staff  o£ficors  of  tho 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  the.  Communications. ‘Zone,  and 
the  army  groups.  Some  of  tho  plans  for  territory  that  later 
cane  under  Theater  staff  became  an  olonont  of  sonc  importance 
in  shaping  tho  future  of  Army  and  nilitary  government  > 
policies  under  General  Eisonhov/er,  particularly  with  regard 
to  tho  occupation  of  Austria.  High-level  decisions  v/crc 
made  by  tho  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  v/hile  the  Department  of  State  v/as  involved  in  many 
of  tho  negotiations  and  bccano  increasingly  important  after 
consideration  of  peace  treaties  was  started, 

87.  Tho  European  Advisory  Comission. 

The  establishment  of  tho  European  Advisory  Con-  , / 
mission  follovjod  agrccnonts  roa'chod  at  the  Moscow  conforonco 
in  October  1943,  Members  of  this -commission  \;qrc  John  C, 

Uinant  of  the  United  Statos,  Sir  Million  Strang  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Ambassador.  E.T.  Geusev  of  the,  Soviet  Union, 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  ’the  Commission  was  tho  prepara- 
tion of  the  terns  of  surrender  and  the  original  plans  for 
"the  governmental  machinery  for  Germany. 
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88.  Training  of  Personnel  and  Delegation  of  Power. 

Fron  the  first  it  was  recognized  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  conquered  territory  imposed  problems  requiring 
specially  trained  personnel.  Specialists  were,  therefore, 
recruited  and  trained  for  military  government  duties. 

These  persons  were  assignod  as  members  of  G-5  staff 
divisions,  military  government  detachments,  and  other 
rolatcd  organizations.  During  combat  operations  and 
for  some  time  thereafter,  military  government  detach- 
ments were  supervised  by  the  G-5  divisons  in  regular 
command  channels.  Tho  Supremo  Commander  delegated  his 
powers  as  military  governor  to  tho  commanding  gonerals 
of  tho  army  groups,  who  in  turn  delegated  their  powers 
to  subordinate  commanders.  Usually  a tactical  unit, 
on  taking  possession  of  a town  or  aroa,  did  only  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  way  of  restoring  law  and 
order  and  providing  relief  for  tho  inhabitants.  Tho 
tactical  unit  soon  moved  on  and  transferred  its  military 
government  responsibilities  to  tho  unit  which  was  assigned 
area  responsibility  in  the  rear. 

89.  Development  of  the  United  States  Element  of  the 
Allied  Control  Authority. 

a.  Fron  the  United  States  point  of  view,  the  • ' 
most  important  of  the  agoncios  planning  for  military 
government  was  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany), 
which  became  the  United  States  element  of  the  Allied 
Control  Authority. (l)  The  mission  of  this  body  as  con- 
ceived by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wa s brought  to  the 
attention  of  Supremo  Headquarters  in  August  1944, (2)  and 

a nucleus  planning  staff  was  formed  immediately. (3)  This 
staff  was  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Cornelius  IT. 
Wickorshan,  former  commandant  of  the  School  of  Military 
Government  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  who  later  became 
military  adviser  to  Ambassador  ttinant. 

b.  Accomplishments  of  tho  planning  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany)  in  the  first  few 
weeks  following  its  organization  included  conferences  with 
British  elements  of  Supreme  Headquarters  regarding  divisional 
problems,  reconnaissance  on  tho  Continent  for  a location  to 
an  advanced  section,  and  tho  preparation  of  various  plans  for 
tho  administration  of  the  occupation  through  an  organization 
built  on  divisons  dealing  with  subjects  such  as  finance, 
prisoners  of  war  and  displaced  persons,  politics,  transporta- 
tion, and  internal  affairs.  By  5 February  1945  the  group 
had  completed  plans  for  the  seizure  and  control  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  the  Chancellory,  the  Nazi  Party 


headquarters,  and  the  transportation  system.  Meanwhile  the 
"to pn.th  A?py  was  planning  for  the  occupation  of  Berlin, 
and  the  request  of  the  U.S^  Group  Control  Council  (Germany) 
for  the  activation  of  Headquarters  Command  was  submitted 
to  the  Fifteenth  Army  by  Supremo  Headquarters  on  17  February 
1945.(4) 

c.  On  5 Maych  1945  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council 
(Germany)  was  organized  as  a command  with  Brig.  Gen.  Wichershan 
as  commanding  general. (5) 

d.  On  25  March  1945  tho  Headquarters  of  U.S, 

Group  Control  Council  (Germany)  was-  transferred  from  Bushy 
Park,  Surrey,  England,  to  Vorsaillcs,  France,  (6)  except  for 
a rear  ocholon,  designated  tho  U,S,  Group  Control  Council 
(Roar),  which  operated  in  England  until  16  May  1945* (7)  Advance 
Headquarters,  which  had  boon  opened  at  Vorsaillcs  on  9 
February  1945,  with  Col.  b» W.  Jefferson  in  charge,  was  absorbed 
by  the  main  headquarters. 

90,  Division  of  Responsibility  between  Group  and  Theater 
Staff. 

While  the  headquarters  was  still  in  England,  much 
consideration  had  been  given  to  the  problem  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany)  and 
the  Tho a ter  staff,  and  a meeting  was  held  on  16  March  botwoon 
representatives  of  both  organizations. (8)  It  was  decided  that 
mere  of  tho  responsibility  for  the  control  of  Germany  should 
be  given  to  the  Theater  staff,  a decision  which  involved  the 
revision  of  approved  European  Advisory  Commission  draft 
directives.  Further  details  wore  taken  up  in  a joint  staff 
study  carried  out  by  both  bodies.  On  31  March  1945  long- 
range  requirements  for  army,  navy,  and  air  disarmament  and 
demobilization  were  excluded  from-  tho  scope  of  planning,  as 
well  as . other  policies  for  tho  United  States  Zone.  From 
this  tine  it  was  established  that  all  policies. with  regard 
to  Germany  wore  to  bo  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  element  of. Supreme  Headquarters,  for  approval 
by  tho  Commanding  General,  European  Theater  of  Operations. (9) 

b,  A. further  clarification  of  the  relationship  of  • 
the  Deputy  Military  Governor  and  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council 
(Germany)  to  the  Theater  staff  was  issued  on  29  April  1945.(10) 

So  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  the  Theater  staff  was  specifi- 
cally charged  with  the,  execution,  implementation,  and  supervision 
within  the  United  States  Zone  of  United  States  and  Allied  Control 
Authority  policies.  When  the  responsibility  for  the  government 
of  Germany  passed  to  Allied  civilian  control,  the  functions  of  the 
control  agencies—the  Deputy  military  Governor,  the  U.S.  Group 
Control.  Council  (Germany) , and  military  government  elements  of 
staff  in  the  United  States  Zone — were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
United  States  military  command. 
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THE. BERLIN  DECLARATION  AND  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  QUADRIPARTITE 

CONTROL 


91.  The  Function  of  the  Berlin  Declaration. 

At  the  tine  of  the  signing  of  the  surrender, 

General  Eisenhower  emphasized  that  the  surrender  was  a 
purely  military  one,  and  that  political  and  economic  terns 
to  be  imposed  upon  Germany  by  the  political  heads  of  the 
Allied  nations  would  follow. (ll)  The  first  announcement 
of  what  these  terns  would  be  came  scarecely  a nonth  later. 

A Control  Council  consisting  of  the  commanders  in  chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  four  powers  met  in  Berlin  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  countries  to  discuss  the  policies. 

Members  of  the  Council  were  General  Eisenhower,  Marshal 
Zhukov,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Bernard  Montgomery,  and  Gen* 

Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny.  In  these  four  men  the  govern- 
ing powers  over  Germany  were  vested.  Decisions  could  be 
reached  only  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council  members.  On 
5 June. 1945  these  decisions  were  made  public  in  the  Berlin 
Declaration. (12) 

92.  The  Terms  of  the  Declaration. 

The  Berlin  Declaration  stated  that  there  would  be 
no  central  German  Government.  The  administration  of  the 
country  was  to  be  vested  in  the  victorious  powers.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  four  Allied  nations  would  determine  the  boundaries 
of  Germany,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  status  of  Germany,  or  of 
any  area  of  Goman  territory.  A series  of  articles  set  forth 
the  following  requirements:  the  surrender  to  Allied  representa- 

tives of  all  persons  with  Nazi  affiliations;  the  complete 
disarmament  and  demilitarization  of  Germany;  the  stationing  of 
Allied  forces  and  civil  agencies  in  any  or  all  parts  of 
Germany,  as  determined  by  the  Allies;  and  the  imposition  of 
additional  political,  administrative,  economic,  financial, 
military,  and  any  other  requirements  arising  from  the  defeat 
of  Germany,  as  seen  necessary  by  Allied  representatives. 

Any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  German  authorities  .or  people 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  was  to  bo  met  with  suitable 
action  by  the  Allied  representatives. 

93.  The  Entry  of  United  States  Troops  into  Berlin. 

Lieutenant  General  Clay,  Lieutenant  General  Wo ekes, 
and  Marshal  Zhukov  at  a mooting  in  Borlin  on  29  June  1945, 
planned  for  the  move  into  Borlin  of  United  States  and 
British  troops  to  be  completed  between  1 and  4 July, (13) 
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Accordingly,  the  preliminary  reconnaissance  party  of  2,000 
nen,  "together  with  tyfo  detachments  of  Berlin  District  Head- 
quarters and  Ho  ad  quarto  rs  Command  troops,  moved  into  Berlin 
on,  1 'July,  (l4)  On  th’c  "following  day  a roconnaissanco  party 
of  3 #000.  including  a number  of  U.S,  Group  Control  Council 
(Gornany)  personnel,  novod  in,(l5)  Headquarters  buildings  wore 
chosen  for  both  tho  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany)  and 
Berlin  District  at  the  LUf tgau  Building  and  tho  Tclofunken 
Radio  Engineer  Research  Laborn^ry,  and  by  7 July  they  had  been 
occupied. (l6) 


94*  Problem  of  tho  French  Soctor  in  Berlin. 

A problem  aroso  with  regard  to  tho  French  Sector  in 
Borlin  sinilar  to  that  which  had  arison  regarding  the  French 
Zone  of  occupation.  >3hen  tho  decision  was  made  at  tho  Crinca 
Conforoncp  to  invito  tho  French  to  participate  in  tho  occupa- 
tion, the  area  of  their  Berlin  Sootor  was  not  defined.  In  a 
subsequent  mooting  of  tho  European  Advisory  Commission  on  1 
March,  tho  British  representative  .had  suggested  that  Rcinickon- 
dorf  should  be  part  of  the  French  Sector,  while  subsequent 
British  proposals  naned  Zehlendorf  and  Stoglitz.  Tho  decision 
was  to  bo  left  to  the  compandors  in  chief,  acting  jointly,  (17) 
Finally,  at  tho  end  of  July,  the  French  accepted  the  British 
offer  of  the  districts  of  Reinickondcrf  and  Jedding  to  fom 
their  sector  of  Greater  Borlin. (18) 


95*  Tho  United  States  Sector  of  Berlin. 

The  United  States  Sector  of  Berlin  comprised  the 
six  districts  of  Zehlendorf,  Schonsberg,  Tenpplhof,  Kreuzberg, 
Steglitz,  and  Neukolln. 


96.  Inauguration  of  Quadripartite  Control. 

With  tho  entiy  into  Berlin  of  tho  Western  powers, 
quadripartite  control  could  be  inaugurated.  On  the  municipal 
level  this  was,  in  terns  of  the  European  Advisory  Commission's 
decision  of  14  Novenber  1944#  to  take  the  fern  of  an  inter- 
Allied  governing  authority,  later  designated' the  Allied 
Konrnnda’tura  Borlin,  composed  of  the  commandants  appointed 
by  tho  respective  commanders  in  chiof  and  operating  under 
the  genoral  direction  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority. (19) 

The  Konmandatura  functioned  as  a council,  and  through  the 
obcrburgorncistefr  of  Borlin  exorcised  control  over  all 
municipal  affairs,  Tho  commandant  of  each  sector  adminis- 
tered law  and  order  in  his  sector,  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  the  Kommandatura.  Tho.  position  of  chairman 
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rotated,  among  the  four  commandants.  In  its  internal 
organization,  the  Kommandatura  Was  divided  into  all  the 
departments  of  a municipal  government,  staffed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  occupying  powers.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Komnandatura,  with  Marshal  Zhukov  presiding, 
inaugurated  formal  quadripartite  control  on  11  July, (20 ) 
and  was  followed  on  30  July  by  the  first  formal  meeting 
of  the  Allied  Control  Council,  presided  over  by  Gonoral 
Eisenhower. (21) 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  OCCUPATION  IN  AUSTRIA 


97,  Planning  for  the  Occupation  of  Austria. 

a.  The  assumption  of  quadripartite  control  was  a 
slower  process  in  Austria  and  was  not  completed  until  August 
1945.  Planning#  however,  had  started  in  1944#  and  from  the 
beginning,  a clear  distinction  had  been  made  between  the 
status  of  Germany  and  Austria. (22) 

b.  It  was  originally  decided  by  tho  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  tho  Allied  planning  organization  in 
England  would  coordinate  plans  for  tho  occupation  of 
Austria  with  those  for  Germany,  but  that  Austria  would  bo 
initially  unde^  tho  Mediterranean  Theater  because  forces 

for  tho  occupation  could  be  provided  more  quickly  from  there, 
(23)  The  U.S,  Group  Control  Council  (Austria)  was  established 
in  tho  Mediterranean  Theater  on  27  January  1945#  (24)  and  tho 
London  planning  staff  started  its  move  to  Italy  oarly  in 
February  1945.(25) 

c*  In  December  1944  the  proposal  that  Austria  bo 
divided  into  three  zones  was  made  by  the  Soviet  representative 
to  the  European  Advisory  Commission.  In  March  1945  the  four- 
power  occupation  of  Austria  was  being  considered  by  that  body, 
but  agroemont  was  not  roachod  until  early  in  July. 

d.  Events  early  in  April  1945  forced  changes  in  the 
plans  for  Austria,  Soviet  forces  crossed  tho  Austrian  border 
early  in  April  and  captured  Vienna  on  13  April.  Meanwhile , the 
weakening  resistance  of  the  Wehmacht  in  Germany  indicated 
that  United  States  forces  could  invade  Austria  from  the 
northwest  more  easily  than  from  the  south.  Part  of  General 
Eisenhower’s  forces  were  turned  south#  therefore,  and 
penetrated  into  Austria  before  the  Germans  could  assemble 
their  forces  in  the  mountain  "redoubt"  of  southern  Bavaria 
and  western  Austria,  Control  wa3  transferred  from  the 


Mediterranean  to  the  European  theater  of  Operations,  except  that 
the  former  Theater  was  directed,  to  furnish  military  government 
personnel  and  the  headquarters  gtaff  for  tho  occupation  forces, (26) 

' 96*  Inter j^i  peridd  of  _ . . 

After  V-E  Day  it  was  nooossary  to  continuo.  tactical 
military  government  in  Austria  for,  a few  weeks  until  military 
government  field  detachments  were  in  position,  Whon  the  first 
members  of.  the  military  government  planning  staff  arrived  at 
tho  ond  of  May,  they  found  a confused  situation,  duo  to  tho 
territorial  disposition  of  units,  .Troops  in  Austria  comprised 
all  or  parts  of  two  army,  groups,  two  field  armies,  four  army 
corps,  and  twolvo  divisions,  many  of  which  wore  partly  in 
Gormany  and  partly  in  Austria, , Gonsoquontly,  tho ir,  instruc- 
tions and  policios  were  not  oxplu&ivoiy  diroctod  towards 
Austria,  During  the  oarly  poriod  Austria  had  to  bo  troated 
on  tho  same  linos  as  Germany, (27) 

99.  Development  of  an  Austrian  Command. 

This  situation  was  improved,  howovor,  in  July,  On  5 
July  15th  Army  Group  was  reorganized  and  rodosignatod  tho  U.S, 
Occupational  Forces  Austria, (28)  Tho  Headquarters  Company  II 
■ Corps,  11th  Armored  Division,  42d  Division,  and  65th  Division, 
previously  assigned  to  Third  Army  and  12th  Army  Group,  wore 
assigned  cn  6 July  to  tho  newly  formed  U,S,  Occupational  Forces 
Austria,  (29)  the  corr.iand.ing  general  of  which  was  Gen,  Mark 
Clark, (30) 

• 100.  . Tho  Place  of,  Austria  In  tho  European  Theater  Organization. 

Tho  command  directive  for  (kirfiany  and  Austria,- which 
was  adopted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  28  Juno  1945,  pro- 
vided that  General  Eisonhov/or  as  Commanding  :Gonerol  of  tho’ 

.European  Theater  should  dolcgatc  to  the  Commanding  General  of 
tho  United  Statos  forcos  in  Austria  such  operational  control  as 
he  considered  nocossary.  and  that  two  divisions  should  bo 
assigned  to .Austria, (31)  This  provision  was  elaborated  in  the 
•Allied  Forcos  Headquarters  document  that  established  tho  U,S, 
Occupational  Forcos  Austria,  Gonoral  Clark  was  made  directly 
responsible  to  the’ Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  military  govern- 
ment and  political  natters,  while  remaining  under  the  European 
Theater  on  natters  of  supply  and  administration, (32)  Responsi- 
bility for  tho  logistical  support  of  forces  in  Austria  was 
delegated  to  the  Third  Army,  and  later  to  Continental  Baso  Section, 
Thus,  the  Austrian  command  assumed  its  place  within  tho  European 
Theater,  retaining,  however,  a considerable  measure  of  independence 
as  regards  policy,  military  government,  and  operation. 
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THE  TERMINATION  OF  COMBINED  COI11AND 


101,  The  Dissolution.  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary.  Force. 
and  tho  Roalignnont  of  Command. 

a.  The  Suprono  Commander  Relinquished  connand  of 

all  clcnonts  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  on  14  July  1945* 

The  Commanding  Gonoral  of  the  U.  S.  Forces,  European  Theater 
assumed  connand  of  tho  12th  and  6th  Army  Groups,  Unitod  States 
naval  olcnents.  Ninth  Air  Force,  Communications  'Zeno,  and  tho 
United  States  elonents  of  tho  SHAEF  Missions  to  France, 

Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Norway.  (33) 

b.  Tho  British  r?ar  Office  assumed  control  over  tlie 
21st  Army  Group  and  tho  British  olcnents  of  tho  SHAEF  Missions 
to  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway.  British  army  elements 
of  these  missions  rovertod  to  the  connand  of  21st  Army  Group, 
while  the  Royal  Air  Force  elements  reverted  to  the  British  Air 
Ministry,  which  also  assumed  command  of  tho  Royal  Air  Force  in 
Norway.  Tho  British  liar  Office  assumed  command  of  all  land  forces 
in  Norway,  and  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  actod  as  agents  for  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  no  change  ’.7a s made  in  the  command 

of  Norwegian  naval  and  air  forces  until  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Norwegian  Government,  The  British  Admiralty  assumed  control 
of  British  naval  elonents,  and  the  French  High  Command  took  over 
the  First  French  Army.  The  Army  Detachment  of  the  Alps  did  not 
revert  to  French  command  until  10  July  1945. 

c.  For  two  weeks  the  Unitod  States  element  of  tho 
Supreme  Headquarters  staff  functioned  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
officers  of  Supreme  Headquarters  and  of  U.S.  Forces,  European 
Theater.  It  was  a period  of  adjustment  and  organization  involv- 
ing the  disposal  of  records  and  termination  of  Supreme  Headquarters 
functions.  The  discontinuance  of  Headquarters  Command,  Supremo  Head- 
quarters, was  ordered  effective  as  of  16  July  1945,  a novo  which 
narked  the  end  of  the  joint  command’ of  United  States  and  British 
forces, (34)  and  the  final  stage  in  the  assumption  of  the  occupa- 
tion mission.  The  constitution,  and  the  interrelation  of  units, 

of  the  Unitod  States  forces  in  the  European  Theater  as  of  17 
July  1945  is  shorn  in  the  accompanying  chart. 
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EUROPEAN  THEATER  ORGANIZATION 
17  JULY  1945 


NOTES; 

A.  SIXTH  ARMY  GROUP  NOT  INCLUDED  BECAUSE  IT  CONTAINED  D. 

NO  TROOPS  AND  WAS  DISBANDED  20  JULY  1945  TWELFTH 

ARMY  GROUP  BECAME  NON-OFERATIONAL  26  JULY  1945.  E. 

B.  THIRD  AND  SEVENTH  ARMY  COMMANDERS  ,iLSO  COMMANDED  THE  F. 

EASTERN  & WESTERN  MILITARY  DISTRICTS  RESPECTIVELY.  G. 

C.  UNDER  TECHNICAL  CONTROL  OF  THEATER  QUARTERMASTER . 


BREMEN  J 
PORT  COMMAND) 


OCCUPIED  rND  CONTROLLED  BY  FIRST 
AIRBORNE  ARMY. 

FOR  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY  ONLY. 
OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  ONLY. 

BOTH  IN  SAME  AREA  - BREMEN  ENCLAVE. 


Chapter  V 


THE  iuVTURATION  OF  THE  POLICIES  AND  OHGEillZETION  OF  HIE  OCCUPATION 


THE  POTSDAM  CONFERENCE 


102.  Preparations  for  tho  Cenfornneo. 

* a,.  Toward  the  cncl  of  June  1945,  U.S.  Headquarters,  Berlin 
District,  and  Headquarters  First  Airborne  Arny  were  entrusted  with 
tho  responsibility  of  organizing  and  preparing  a site  for  the 
pr' posed' "Big  Three"  conference*  On  16  June  1945,  i’laj.Gcn,  Floyd 
L,  Parks,  then  connanding  Berlin  District  and  First  Airborne  Arny, 
received  instructions  to  proceed' to  Berlin  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  Marshal  Zhukov  regarding  tjho  use  of  a noutral 
ncoting  area  for  the  proposed  three-power  co^fdrcncc  which  was 
then  scheduled  to  Login  ah ut  15  ■ July. (l)  i t 

...  • ! 

b»  General  Parks  and  his  party  arrivod  in  Berlin  on 
22  June  1945  and  wero  conducted  by  their  Soviet  hosts  to  Babols- 
berg,  a residential  town  just  oast'of  Pots dan.  . A preliminary 
ground  reconnaissance  party  arrived  in  Babclsbdrg  the  noxt  day* 

The  Soviet  forces  at  first  pemUted  tho  Anotficians  50  officers, 

175  enlisted  non,  and  50  vehicles  in  Babclsbdrg^  but  by  the  tine 
tho  principal  Anorican. conferees  had  arrivod 'on  15  July,  the 
nilitary  personnel  in  tho  compound  had  increased  to  3,238  officers 
and  non.  (2)  • , 

c«  The  target  date  set  fer  the  conpletion  of  all 
work  at  Babclsbcrg  was  13  July,  two  days  before  the. date  scheduled 
for  the  arrival  of  the  first  conferees*  It  was  ostinated  that 
approximately  4,300  persons,  including  an  official  party  ox  500, 
acconpanying  adninistrativc  personnel  of  300,  press  representatives 
nunbering  500,  and  security,  air  forco,  and  service  personnel  of 
3,500,  would  make  up  the  Anorican  representation  at  the  conference. 
(3) 
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103.  Sessions. 

The  Tripartite  Conforonco  popularly  known  as  the 
Potsdan  Conforonco , oponod  on  17  July  1945 , when  tho  President 
of  the  Unitod  Statos,  Harry  S,  Truman , the  Cliaiman  of  the 
Council  of  People’s  Commissars  of  tho  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  J,V.  Staling  and  tho  :Pv$pDi  Minister  of  Groat  Britain, 
'Jinston  S.  Churchill,  each  acccnpai^cl  by  the  foreign  secretory 
of  his  government,  net  in  tho  Ceoilionhof , at  Babclsberg,  near 
Potsdan,  Cloncnt  R,  Attlee,  soon  to  replace  Churchill  as  British 
prino  ninistcr,  was  also  presont  t?ith  tho  British  delegation, 

Aftor  tho  n in tli  nooting,  tho  conference  was  interrupted  for  two 
days  and  resumed  on  28  July,  when  tho  results  of  tho  British 
gonoral  olcction  had  boon  declared,  Attlco,  as  the  newly 
oloctod  Prino  Minis tor,  now  roplacod  Churchill  in  tho  Conforonco, 
which  continued  until  2 August  1945, 

104,  Agreements. 

Agreement  was  roachcd  on  the  political  and  ooononic 
principles  of  tho  policy  to  bo  followed  by  tho  occupying  powers 
with  rogard  to  Gornany,  Thoso  principles  wore,  on  tho  whole, 
thoso  agreed  upon  in  tho  Crinca  Conforonco  in  February  1945,  In 
tho  Tripartite  Conforonco  at  Potsdan,  they  wore  onplifiod.  In 
addition,  -certain  problems  of  an  international  character  were 
disoussod,  such  as  tho  future  boundaries  of  Poland  and  tho  oxpulsion 
of  Gernan  civilians  from  newly  liberated  araas, 

a,  Pqit^jL_PgUiqiplagJ 

Tho  agreement  provided  for  tho  general  denazification 
of  Gornany,  for  tho  ronoval  fron  office  of  all  persons  with  femor 
Nazi  affiliations,  and  for  the  punishaont  of  war  crininals.  Efforts 
wero  to  bo  directed  towards  a decentralization  of  political 
structure  and  a dovolopncnt  of  local  responsibility,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  tho  restoration  of  local  self-government  on  democratic 
principles  and  tho  encouragement  of  all  political  parties.  For 
the  tii. ic  being,  no  central  German  Government  was  to  be  established, 

b,  Economic  Principles. 

* 

In  -the  organization  of  Gcrnan  economy,  primary 
emphasis  was  to  be  givon  to  the  dovelopnont  of  agriculture  and 
peaceful  domestic  industries.  All  production  of 'war  materials 
17a s prohibited.  During  the  period  of  occupation,  Gornany  was 
to  bo  treatod  as  a single  economic  unit, (4) 

c,  Rowe,  rations. 

Reparation  claims  of  o.ich  of  the  occupying  powers 
were  to  be  net  by  removal  of  property  from  their  respective  zones 
of  occupation  and  by  appropriation  of  Goman  external  assets, 
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The  Soviet  Union,  in  addition,  would  rccoivo  fron  the  western 
zones,  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  value  of  food  and  other 
comodi  tics  later  to  bo  agrood  upon,  15  percent  of'  such  usable 
capital  equipment  fron  tho  metallurgical,  chemical,  and  nachino 
manufacturing  industries  as  \;as  not  nocossary  for  tho  Goman 
peace  economy j and  another  10  porcont  of  such  industrial 
oquipnont  as  was  unnecessary  for  tho  German  ponco  economy, 
to  bo  transferred  from  tho  western  zenos  without  payment 
or  cxchango  of  any  kind  in  return, (5) 

d.  General  Occupation  Policies, 

The  Coiiforcnco  adeptod  as  general  occupation 
policy  that  tho  comandor  in  chiof  of  each  zone  would 
exorcise  supreme  authority  in  his  own  zono  and  that  the 
four  commanders  would  act  jointly  in  mattors  affecting 
Germany  as  a whole,  (6)  Treatment  of  the  Ger;:ian  population 
was  to  bo  uniform  throughout  Germany  as  far  as  possible, (7) 

o , International  Policy. 

Agroonent  was  roachcd  on  certain  matters  of 
international  policy.  Although  the  western  frontier  of 
Poland--tho  future  boundary  between  Germany  and  Poland— 
was  not  yet  definitely  determined  at  tho  Conference, * it 
was  decidod  that,  pending  settlement  of  tho  frontier)  all 
former  Gorman  territory  lying  oast  of  tho  Odor  River,  includ- 
ing that  part  of  East  Prussia  not  placod  under  the  administration 
of  tlic  Soviet  Union,  should  be  under  tho  administration  of 
Poland  and  should  not  be  considered  a part  of  the  Soviot  Zone 
of  occupation  in  Germany, (8)  It  was  also  agreed  that  Gorman 
civilian, populations  residing  within  tho  limits  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  would  be  expollod  and  sent  into 
occupied  Germany,  It  was  stressed  that  these  transfers 
must  be  effected  in  an  orderly  and  humane  manner.  The 
governments  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  which 
had  been  expelling  tho  German  civilian  population  prior 
to  tho  mooting  at  Potsdam,  wore  directed  to  suspend  furthor 
expulsions  ponding  a study  by  the  Allied  Control  Council,  which 
was  to  determine,  among  other  things,  the  equitable  distribution 
of  those  oxpcllcd  Gomans  among  the  four  occupation  zones,  (9) 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER  AND  THE  SERVICES 

FORCES 


10 5 . The  Adjustment  of  Theater  Organization. 

The  period  from  18  July  to  31  December  1945  was  one 
of  considerable  reorganization,  at  all  levels,  of  tho 
elements  constituting  the  Europoan  Theater, 


a.  The  array  group  fornation  v;as  eliminated! 
by  tho  disbandment  of  6th(l0)  and  12th  Array  Groups, (ll)  and  tho 
redosignation  #£■  21st  Arc$r  Group  Hoadquartors  as  Headquarters* 
British  .Array  of  the  Rhine.  (12)  Tho  area  occupied  by  the 
Unitod  States,  exclusive  of  the  Berlin  Sector  and  tho  Broracn 
Enclave,  v/as  divided  into  the  Eastern  Military  District  and 
the  17e  stern  Military  District.  (13) 

- -..'r  f > . 

b.  On  the  major  Ocnnand  level,  Soptenbor  saw  tho 
discontinuance  of  the  Assembly  Area  Connand  and  tho  transfor 

of  its  functions  and  personnel  to  Oise  Intomodiatc  Section.  (14) 

In  Docouber,  Unitod  Kingdon  Bn  so  v/as  discontinued  and  its  functions 
and  'personnel  wero  transferred  to  London  Aroa  0fficoj(l5)  tho 
Broraon  Enclave  ceased  to  exist  with  the  transfer  to  tho  British 
of  that  territory,  except  for  tho  ports  of  Brcncn  and  Broncr- 
ha vonj  (l6)  and  on  29  Docer.bor,  a non  connand,  Continental  Ease 
Section,  was  forraod  fron  Hoadquartors , Advanced  Soction,  (17) 

c.  A change  also  occurrod  in  Thoatcr  connand:  on  11 
Novcnbor,  General  Eisenhower  loft  tho  Thoator  and  Gon.  Goorgo 
S,  Patton  sorvod  as  tenporary  Thoator  Connandor  until  26 
Novcnbor,  when  Gon.  Joseph  T.  rfcNamoy  arrived  and  bocanc 
Thoator  Contender, (18) 

4 

d«  Thoro  was  a najpr  organizational  change  in  tho 
Air  Forces  on  16  August,  whan  tho  U,S*  Strategic  and  Tactical 
Air  Force’s  was  rodosignated  U.S,  Air  Forces  in  Eur.,po  and 
reorganised  into  an  occupation  air  force,  (19)  Tho  9th‘  Air 
Force  bocanpt  tho  basic  unit,  with  units  of  tho  8th,  12th  and 
15th  Air  Forces.  Tho  Air  Transport  Connand  and  tho  Array  Air 
Forces  Connunications  Service  wero  attached  to  and  rocoivod 
logistical  support  fron  Theater  SqrvicO  Forces,  as  directed 
by  Theater  Hoadquartors. 

106*  The  Reorganization  of  Sorvico  Forces. 

Tho  najor  organizational  chan go,  however,  concornod  tho 
Sorvico  Forces,  which  at  tho  beginning  of  the  poriod  functioned 
under  the . control  of  Headquarters,  Conraunications  Zono. 

a.  prql  lnlnqrips  tp,  ,tfoo  Cliq^go. 

The  functions  of  the  chiefs  of  sorvico s had  been 
defined  in  the  Thoatcr  organization  plan  of  12  Juno  1945* 

They  wore  to  roraain  under  a subordinate  headquarters,  with  thoir 
activities  somewhat  reduced  in  scope  fron  what  they  had  boon 
during  conbat*(20)  Several  of  the  elements  of  tho  Coranunications 
Zono  staff  had  boon  transforrod  to  the  new  Theater  Headquarters 
whon  it  was  established  in  Frankfurt  an  lain  on  1 July  1945, 
and  the  plan  for  that  headquarters  called  for  a separation 
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fror.i  tho  Connunications  Zone , with  which  it  had  boon 
closely  intorwovon  up  to  that  tino,  Planning  for  tho  now 
sorvico  headquarters  started  in  July,  and  on  21  July  tho 
announcement  was  nado  that  Theater  administrative  and 
supply  sorvicos  would  bo  combined  and  that  a new  headquar- 
ters, to  bo  known  as  Hoadquhrters,  Theater  Service  Forces, 
European  Thcator,  would,  bo5  Wetivatod  on  1 August  1945.  (21) 

b.  Establishment  of  Theater  Service  Forces. 

European  Thoator. 

Tho  ordor  which  culled  for  tho  reorganization 
was  published  on  21  July  1945. (22)  and  tho  new  Headquarters 
became  operative  on  1 August,  with  Lt.  Gon,  John  C.H,  Loo 
continuing  in  command  until  29  December,  when  his  place  was 
taken  by  Maj,  Gon,  Carter  B,  Ilagruclcr,  (23)  Tho  newly 
activated  headquarters  took  ovor  aH  installations  and 
functions  which  had  previously  boon  assigned  to  tho 
Communications  Zono,  It  was  dividod  into  a main  ocholon 
at  Frankfurt  and  a rear  ocholon  at  Paris,  Tho  Paris 
headquarters  was  the  normal  channel  of  communication  with 
Army  Service  Forces  and  the  Zono  of  the  Intorior  ports 
until  3 Doccnbor  1945. (24)  Each  staff  division,  howovor, 
was  directed  to  establish  its  main  headquarters  at 
Frankfurt  as  soon  a?  practicable,  and  after  3 Doccnbor  tho 
principal  functions,  except  redoploynont,  were  performed 
thorc.  On  1 August  tho  total  personnel  employed  by  tho 
service  forces  amounted  to  slightly  noro.  than  2,000,000; (25) 
The  hoadquartors  includod  a general  and  a spocial  staff, 
tho  Thcator  chiofs  of  sorvicos  being  special  staff  officers 
for  tho  commanding  generals  of  both  tho  Thcator  and  tho 
Theater  Sorvico  Forcos,  The  relatipnship  between  tho  two 
staffs  remained  tho  same  as  under  the  Connunications  Zone, (26) 

c.  Reorganization  of  Subordimto  Commands  of 
Thoator  Sorvico  Forces. 

With  the  inauguration  of  Hoadquartors,  Thcator 
Service  Forces,  European  Thcator,  certain  to  clinical  commands 
were  established  undor  tho  commanding  general: (27)  tho 
Thcator  Motor  Transport  Service,  tho  Military  Railway  Service, 
and  the  Thoator  Inland  Waterways  Transport  Service,  all 
three  being  under  the  technical  command  of  tho  Chief  of 
Transportation,  United  States  Forces,  European  Theater,  the 
Military  Pipelines  Service,  until  its  inactivation  on  1 
October; (28)  and  the  American  Graves  Registration  Sorvico, 
which  was  redesignated  American  Graves  Registration  Command 
on  1 October  1945  and  assignod  to  tho  supervision  of  tho 
Theater  Chief  Quartermaster, (29) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNITE]?.  STATES  MILITARY  GO  VEHEMENT 


107,  Over-All  Trend. 

The  trend  of  organisation  in  Germany  took  the  form  of  a 
gradual  evolution  from  military  to  civil  government.  During  com- 
bat operations,  military  government  was  secondary  to  military 
operations,  and  although  tb6  responsibility  for  military  govern- 
ment was  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Commander,  this  responsibility 
was  subordinate  to  that  of  defeating  .the  enemy.  Full  responsi- 
bility remained  with  the  military  commander  until  the  military 
govornment  machinery  could  be  sot  up.  In  the  period  immediately 
following  the  end  of  hostilities,  therefore,  the  military  govern- 
ment detachments  that  took  up  their  positions  with  tactical  units 
had  only  local  jurisdiction, (30)  Their  integration  into  a mili- 
tary government  for  larger  areas  came  later, 

108,  Territorial  Basis  for .Established  Military  Government. 

That  ono  of  the  prime  requisites  for  ..a  system  of  mili- 
tary government  was  a settled  territorial  subdivision  of  the 
area  to  be  govornorod  had  boon  recognized  in  tho  aarly  directives, 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  military  government  on  the 
pattern  of  existing  German  political  and  administrative  areas. 

The  exigencies  of  combat,  however,  had  led  to  a changing  distri- 
bution of  area  responsibility  among  tactical  units  in  which  tho 
following  of  local  administrative  boundaries  was  more  or  loss  a 
matter  of  chance.  The  friction  which  developed  from  the  ensuing 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  lod  to  the  policy  of  following  German 
intomal  boundaries  for  all  purposes  connected  with  military 
government,  which  became  standard  practice  under  static  conditions, 

Tho  first  major  stop  in  the  direction  of  stabilization  came  in 
Scptonbcr  1945,  with  the  division  of  the  United  States  2ono 
into  the  throe  states  of  Grosshcsscn,  Wurttombcrg-Baden , and 
Bavaria,  each  with  a state  government  empowered  to  enact  state 
legislation  and  exorcise  other  state • governmental  powers,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  Military  Government,  regional  offices  of 
which  functioned  in  each  state,  (31) 

109,  Early  Chain  of  Military  Government’  Command. 

Uith  the  stabilization  of  the  occupation  cane  tho 
definition  of  a chain  of  command  for  military  government,  passing 
from  Theater  Headquarters  to  the  commanders  of  Third  and  Seventh  Armies, 
also  designated  as  the  commanders  of  the  Military  Districts,  and 
from  then  through  a ’’Territorial  military  government  detachment 
chain  of  command,”  which  ran  parallel  to  the  German  civil  adminis- 
trative chain  of  command,- (32)  This  was  tho  first  complete  chain 
of  command  for  military  government  and 'it  was  notable  in  that  it 
was  independent  of  the  tactical  ohain, 
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110,  Development  and  Stabilizationnn  theJfclidflaar  tgr.S. 

IfC.VQX  . 

i 

A corresponding  o volution,  and  final  stabilization 
occurred  in  the,  hoadquarters  organization  of  nilitary  governnent. 
The  original  bodios  from  which  tho  final  organizations  of  the 
Office  of  Military  Governnent  developed  woro  tho  G-5  Divisions 
of  Suprcnc  Hoqdquartors  and  Headquarters , European  Thoator  of 
Operations,  and  the  U,S*  Group  Control  Council  (Gornany), 

a. ,  G-5  Division, 

In  tho  oarly  period,  G-5  Divisions  functioned 
at  Suprcnc  Headquarters,  European  Thoator  of  Operations  and 
Connunications  Zono,  tho  last  two  of  which  were  intorrolatod. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Supreno  Headquarters,  its  G-5  Division 
was  consolidated  with  tho  G-5  Division  of  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations  and  bocanc  tho  G-5  Division  of  U,S,  Forces,  European 
Theater,  The  responsibilities  of  this  division  were  tho  control 
and  supervision  of  tho  nornal  functions  of  German  civil  govern- 
ment at  all  ocholons  below  tho  national  level.  It  was  composed 
of  nine  branches;  executive,  internal  affairs,  legal,  financial, 
economics,  trade' and  commerce,.  displaced  persons,  public 
health,  and  industry.  On  1 October,  tho  G-5  Division  V7as 
redesignated  Offiqe  of  Military  Government  (U.S.  Zone), (33) 

b,  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany). (3 A) 

On  the  same  da  to  the  U,S,  Group  Con  trol  Council  :• 
(Germany)  was  redesignated  Office  of  Military  Government 
(U,S.).(35) 

111,  Division  of  Function^. 

These  two  units  composed  the  military  government 
staff  of  the  Theater  Commander,  Tho  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Military  Government  (U,S)  were;  to  furnish  the  United 
States  element  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority  for  Germany; 
to  develop  major  military  government  policies  for,  and  to 
supervise  military  government  activities  in,  the  United 
States  Zono,  covering  local  government  and  civil  services, 
education  and  religious  affairs,  public  welfare,  postal’ 
service,  finance,  courts  and  prisons,  displaced  persons, 
economics,  industry,  newspaper,  radio,  and  theaters,  Tho 
functions  of  Office  of  Military  Government  (U,S,  Zono) 
wore;  to  supervise  within  the  Zone  United  States  nilitary 
governnent  policiosj  to  supervise  United  States  civil  affairs 
in  liberated  countrios;  to  suporvisc  restitutions,  supply^ 
control,  coal,  currency  depositories,  rail  transportation, 
safety,  health,  denazification,  displaced  porsons  and  refugees, 
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and  o lection  returns;  to  diroct  military  government  in  the 
Bremen  Enclave  through  tho  commanding  general  of  Bronen  Port 
Command, 


RELATICH3  38*?®^  HEATER  HEADQUARTERS 
AMD  KHITAKI  GOBmiEHT  ' 


ii2.  Haspyrog  temsA  & 

Experience  br  u.ght  a n«>ro  efficient  division  of 
functions  and  responsibilities  between  the  nilitary  connand 
and  the  nilitary  government  authorities.  In  general,  tho 
tendency  was  to  classify  any.  tatter  relating  to  the  control 
of  the  civil  population  and  the  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  life  of  Germany  as  a nilitary  government  responsi- 
bility, and  any  natter  concerning  the' security  of  the  zono 
or  requiring  a largo  personaol  for  guard  duty  or  adminis- 
tration as  tho  responsibility  of  the  puroly  military  elements 
of  the  occupation  forces.  Immediately  after  tho  rodosignation 
of  the  G-5  Division  as  tho  Office  of  Military  ■ Government  (U,S, 
Zone)  t military  government  activity  began  to  be  further'  separated 
from  other  Thcator  functions.  In  October  1945  a memorandum  was 
issued  to  all  branch  chiefs  of  tho  Office  of  Military  Government 
(U,S,  Zono)  instructing  then  to  make  a detailed  study  of  the 
problems  within  their  aroa  of  responsibility  in  the  light  of  the 
following  principles:  Tho  field  forces  of  the  Amy  and  ThoatoT 
Headquarters  would  havo  no  direct  nilitary  government  functions, 
but  would  be  available  to  maintain  the,  security  of  our  forties  and 
the  authority  of  military  government  when  required.  The  adminis- 
trative and  technical  services  of  the  Army  would  provide  the 
following:  administrative  support;  rations,  clothing;  and 
petroloum  stocks;  and  pay  of  United  Statos  nilitary  and  civilian 
personnel  in  tho  nilitary  government  organization.  In  all 
other  natters,  the  military  government  organization  would  depend 
upon  German  civilian  agoncios  and  personnel  for  supplies  and 
services.  Direct  communication  was  authorized  between  the 
regional  offices  and  tho  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S,  Zone) 
control  of  the  German  civil  authorities  was  to  bo  carried  but 
at  the  regional  level, (36) 

• 113,  Transfer  of  Information  Control  Functions, 

The  Information  Control  Division,  which  was  a staff 
division  of*  Theater  Headquarters,  was  discontinued  on  10  December 
1945(37)  and  its  functions  wore  reallocated  to  military  gevemment 
officos. 
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114.  Responsibility  for.  Displace  cl  Pprsona. 


At  tho  tine  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Office  of  Military 
Govemnont  (U,S.  Zone),  responsibility  for  formulation  of  policy 
on  displaced  persons  passed  to  the  now  organization.  Control 
and  supply  of  displaced  persons,  however,  was  loft  with  tho 
tactical  forcos,  and  a number  of  detachments  which  had  boon 
detailed  to  this  study  oontinuod  to  oporato  under  corps  and 
Arny  control, (38) 


POLICIES  AMD  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  MILITARY  GOVERNI.ENT 


115.  Final  Establishment  of  Occupation  in  Austria, 

a.  One  of  tho  earliest  major  acconplislincnts  of  this 
period  was  tho  final  establishment  of  the  occupation  in  Austria. (39) 
On  19  August  the  advance  headquarters  of  U.S.  Forcos  Austria 

novod  into  Viennaj  after  a series  of  conferences  with  Soviet 
officials,  tho  conmandors  in  chief  of  the  other  throe  occupying 
powers  Gen,  Mark  Clark,  Lt,  Gen,  Sir  Richard  McCreary,  and  Gon. 
MarioHSnile  Bethouart,  novod  into  the  city  on  23  August.  Tho 
Soviet  forcos  were  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Ivan  S.  Koniov,(40) 

b.  By  September  1945  the  United  States  Sector  of  Vienna 
was  established,  comprising  tho  districts  of  Noubau,  Josefstadt, 
Alsergrund,  Wahring,  Dobling,  and  the  northern  part  of  Kernels 
adjoining  I7ahripg,(4l)  On  ll  September  tho  Allied  Control  Council 
net  for  the  first  tine, 

c.  Two  of  the  major  achievements  of  quadripartite  control 
during  this  period  were  the  extension  through  the  whole  of  Austria 
of  the  power  of  the  Provisional  Government  under  Dr,  Marl  Renner 

on  20  October,  and  the  preparations  for,  and  supervision  of,  tho 
first  free  elections  for  the  national  and  provincial  legislatures 
of  the,  postwar  period.  This  was  held  on  25  November  1945,  with 
approximately  93  percent  of  the  registered  voters  participating. 
Eighty-five  Volkspartei  members,  76  Social  Democrats,  and  4 
Communists  we re  elected  to  tho  Hationalrat,  or  lower  House  of 
Parliament;  Volkspartei  majorities  were  elected  to  the  provincial 
legislatures  in  all  the  Lander  except  Vienna  and  Kamtcn  (a  Land 
of  tho  British  Zone),  whore  socialists  formed  the  majority, 

Leopold  Figl,  chairman  of  the  Volkspartei,  was  oloctcd  chancollor 
of  the  new  government,  which  was  formally  approved  on  14  Deoonbor  by 
the  Executive  Connitteo  of  tho  Allied  Control  Council,  (42) 


116.  Dona  gif iea  t Ion- 


a.  Ono  of  tho  major  purposes  of  the  occupation  of 
Germany  was  to  eradicate  fron  German  lifo  all  evidoneos  of 
nazisnj  one  of  the  first  stops  was  to  attack  the  Nazi  Party 
itself.  It  was  dissolved,  its  funds  and  proporty  wore 
confiscated,  its  records  and  headquarters  wore  scizod,  and 
its  loaders  wore  arrested  and'  iptoafttod,  All  Nazi  schools 
and  newspapers  wore  abolished,  and  Nazi  propaganda  was 
prohibited.  All  auxiliary  organizations  of  the  Nazi  Party, 
including  tho  youth  groups,  wore  swept  array.  All  -laws  and 
practices  based  upon  tho  Nazi  philosophy,  or  involving  discrimi- 
nations on  grounds  of  raco,  color,  roligion,  or  political 
opinions,  wero  suspondod  by  the  military  connandors  and  la  tor 
repealed  by  tho  Allied  Control  Council*  By  tho  end  of  1945, 
approximately  110,000  Gormans  had  been  arrested,  of  whom 
almost  50,000  were  in  automatic  arrest  categories.  About 
80,000  enemy  civilian  internees  were  in  tho  custody  of  the 
army, 

b.  Denazification  of  tho  German  governfiont  and 
institutions  was  begun  in  the  earliest  stages  of  military 
government,  la  the  reconstitution  of  tho  civil  adminis- 
tration, appointment  of  Nazis  was  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care.  Naturally,  sono  crept  in  by  falsifying  their  records, 
but  they  were  thrown  out  later,  In  the  early  months  of  the 
occupation,  tho  efforts  of  the  military  government  authorities 
wero  concentrated  upon  the  denazification  of  the  government, 
and  especially  of  its  essontial  services.  Denazification  of 
the  police  was  announced  officially  as  complete  in  December 
1945*  Military  Government  Law  No,  8,  which,  became  effective 
on  26  Soptombor  1945 , began  tho  procoss  of  denazifying  Gorman 
industry,  business,  and  institutions  ■ othor  than  tiro  government. 

It  excluded  mombors  of  tho  Nazi  Party  fron  all  employment  in 
which  thoy  would  have  responsibility  or  authority,  restricting 
thorn  to  tho  lowest  clerical  positions  and  common  labor, • All 
Germans  wore  required  to  registor  with  tho  authorities,  stating 
tho  facts  as  to  their  membership,  in  tho  Nazi  Party,  and  the 
trial  of  all  members  of  tho  Nazi  Party  abovo  nominal  participants 
was  contemplated, 

117.  'Civil  Government. 

a.  The  first  obligation  of  an  occupying  powor  is  to 
rostoro  and  maintain  law,  and  order,  Tho  victorious  Allied  armies 
found  in  Germany  no  national  government  worthy  of  the  nano  and 
hardly- any  county  and  local  governments  capable  of  functioning 
with  any  dogroc  of  efficiency.  .The  whole  governmental  structuro 
was  so  completely  tied  to  nazisn  that  it  crumbled,  along  with 
tho  party  and  military  machines.  In  tho  circumstances,  the 
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conquerors  had  to  nan  the  essential  services  in  order  to  got 
public  utilities  to  functioning,  to  furnish  a police  force 
in  order  to  forestall  on  outbroalc  of  crinc  and  sabotage,  and 
to  sot  up  its  own  courts  in  order  to  try  offenders  expedi- 
tiously, After  thoso  first  urgent  stops  were  taken,'  the 
occupying  force  could  begin  sotting  ,up  local  and  high 
administrations  and  turning  back  to  the  inhabitants  a degree 
of  responsibility  for  their  own  government, 

b.  No  branch  of  tho  Gorman  government  was  more 
thoroughly  nazified  than  the  policQ  and  tho  courts.  In 
the  Unitod  States  Zone,  it  was  necessary  to  tear  then 
dorm  almost  conplotoly  and  build  anew,  Tho  Nazi  national 
polico,  tho  Gestapo,  was  broken  up  conplotoly  j so  also  was 
tho  political  police , Some  elements  Df  tho  crininal  and 
nunicipal  police  and  of  the  local  firo  dopartnonts  wore 
found  to  bo  untainted  and  suitable  for  incorporation  in 
tho  now  organizations,-  i7ith  those  as  nuclei,  now  porsonnol 
was  screened,  oaployed,  trainod,  and  put  into  servicos  In 
the  new  UHitary  Govornnont  police  and  fire  departments. 

By  Novenber  tho  now  polico  had  boon  so  successful  in 
winning  tho  confidence  of  all  concornod  that  tho  military 
comnandcr  had  begun  to  issuo  arns  and  ammunition  to  them, 

c.  All  German  courts  wore  closed  and  justice 

was  administered  exclusively  in  military  government  courts. 

The  notorious  Nazi  Pooplc's  Court  was  abolished,  Porsonnol 
was  sought  to  nan  new  German  courts  and  in  August  1945 
German  courts  gradually  began  to  function  under  Military 
Government  supervision, 

d.  After ■ provisional  governments  had  boon 
established  generally  at  tho  nunicipal  and  county  levels, 
throe  Lander,  or  states,  wore  constituted  on  19  September 
1945,  each  headed  by  a minister  president.  All  tho  members 

of  the  Land  governments  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appropriate 
Office  of  Military  Government,  On  17  October  1945  was 
inaugurated  a consultative  council  known  as  the  Landorrat, 
composed  of  the  ministers  president  of  tho  throe  Lander  ancl 
the  German  chief  administrator  of  the  Bremen  Enclave, 

118,  Political  Progress  in  Germany. 

a.  Revival  of  Political  Parties. 

Stimulus  was  given  to  political  organization 
and  activity  by  tho  announcement  on  2 August  1945  of  the 
decision  of  tho  Tripartite  Conference  in  Berlin  to  permit 
and  encourage  throughout  Germany,  as  a stop  toward  the 
reconstruction  of  German  life  on  a democratic  and  peaceful 
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basis,  all  democratic  political  parties  with  rights  of 
assonbly  and  of  public  discussion*  Up  to  this  tine  all 
political  activity  had  boon  banned  in  tho  Unitod  Statos  Zone, 
Although  tho  ban  continued  in  effect  during  all  of  August, 
informal  and  preparatory  organizational  work  began,  with 
communists  and  social  donocrats  post  active.  On  27  August 
a revised  directive  was  promulgated  for  tho  United  Statos 
Zone,  under  which  military  government  officers  night  accept 
and  approve  applications  to  form  "democratic  political 
parties  to  engage  in  political  activities  at  Kreis  level* "(43) 

b.  Party  Newspaper. 

In  Berlin  four  organized  parties  wero  already 
functioning  i»hen  United'  States  forces  occupied  the  United 
States  Sector  of  tho  city,  the  Soviet  military  authorities 
having  granted  thorn  permission  to  organize*  Each  party 
published  a nouspapor,  whose  editorial  office  and.  printing 
establishment  were  in  the  Soviet  occupied  area,  and  all 
papers  were  subjected  to  Soviet  censorship, (44)  Tho  first 
party  papers  in  the  United  States  Zone  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Munich  on  26  January  1946,  the  day  before  the  first 
elections  were  held  in  Bavaria, (45) 

c.  Increase  of  Political  Activity. 

Political  activity  was  comparatively  great 
in  the  larger  cities  during  September,  ]h  the  smaller  cities, 
however,  it  was  slight,  and  in  most  rural  districts  it  was 
nonexistent.  There  was  no  mss  demand  for  political  organiza- 
tion, That  which  occurred  was  inspired  by  a few  loadors,  most  of 
whom  had  been  active  before  1933,(46)  Organized  political 
activity  increased  during  October,  although  the  public,  absorbed 
in  tho  business  of  merely  keeping  alive  and  preparing  for  tho 
coning  winter,  showed  little  interest,  2h  October,  the  communists 
applied  for  authorization  to  organize  on  a Land  level  in 
Bavaria  and.  there  was  some  indication  of  organization  on  a national 
level.  Communist  programs  appeared  to  be  in  close  agreement 
in  all  zones, (47)  On  23  November  political  parties  were  autho- 
rized on  a Land  level,  (48)  and  organization  got  well  under  way 
in  the  United  States  Zone  in  December  for  the  local  elections 
scheduled  for  tho  last  two  Sundays  in  January, 


119,  Labor  Unions. 

a.  One  of  the  points  agroed  upon  in  the  Tripartite 
Conference  of  Berlin  was  the  right  of  the  German  people  to 
form  free  trade  unions.  General  Eisenhower  said  in  his 
message  of  8 August  to  the  Gorman  people*  "You  will  be  per- 
mitted to  form  local  unions  and  to  engago  in  local  political 
activities.  An  initial  aim  of  trade  unions  and  political 
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parties  should  bo  to  hoip  in: the  ncasuros  nocossary  now 
"to  prepare  for  tho  coning 'winter.  n 

b.  By  July  1945  interest  .in  the  organization  of  unions 

was  growing,  and  a 4h  labor  organization 

was  oxpectod  as...‘a  rosult  of  tho  decision  of  tho  Tripartite 
Conforonco. (49)  Unions  ware  already  boing  formed  in  nine  of 
tho  fifteen  Kroiso  of  northern  Wurtconborg,  In  Stuttgart, 
there  had  boon  active  labor  organization  sinco  the  first 
days  of  the  occupation  and  tho  leadership  was  of  an  unusually 
high  typo.  In  Numborg,  fifty  work  councils  had  boon  por- 
nitted  to  organize  on  a provisional  basis.  Meetings  of 
labor  groups  woro  hold  in  Ilannhoin,  whoro  a woll-organizod 
general  trade  union  was  operating.  Initiation  foes  woro 
usually  one  Reichsmark  and  tho  low  duos  woro  computed,  on  a ' 
Sliding  scnlo  basod  on  onrnings.  Almost  without  oxcoption, 
the  labor  organizations  woro  initiated  by  pro-1933  loaders, 
Workers  woro  admittod  rogardloss  ,df  craft  or  industry. 

Political,  confessional,  and  previous  trade-union  commitments 
woro  doliboratoly  avoided,  and  a strong  do sire  to  broak 
with  tho  past  was  evident.  Denazification  was  tho  first 
objective, (50) 

c.  During  August  activity  loading  to  tho  formation 
of  trade  unions  'increased  throughout  tho  United  Statos  Zone, 
and  ono  organization  operating  on  an  interzonal  basis  was 
reported  to  bo  active  in  tho  British  and  Soviet  Zones, 


The  principle  that  Germany  would  bo  required  to 
restore  tho  property  removed  by  hor  from  occupied  countrios 
was  announced  in  tho  Alliod  Declaration  of  5 January  1943  at 
London.  'Tho.  principle  that  Germany  would  be  required  to 
dolivor  reparations  in  kind  was  agrood  to  by  tho  Alliod 
Governments  in  the  Yalta  Conforonco,  Tho  Potsdam  Agreement 
elaborated  upon  both  of  those  principles.  Until  near  the 
end  of  1945,  little  progress  was  nado  in  oithor  reparations  or 
restitution,  as  dotailod  international  agroononts  wore  needed 
in  both  fields.  Reparations  in  kind  woro  nado  extensively  in 
one  form  even  during  tho  first  months  of  the  occupation,  largo 
numbers  of  Goman  prisoners  of  war  being  hold  as  elements  of 
tho  labor  forco  of  Alliod  countries,  A beginning  was  nado 
in  the  dismantling  of  German  industry  for  reparations 
deliveries  when  156  plants  in  tho  United  States  Zono-  woro 
narked  for  this  purpose  by  tho  Economic  Directorate,  and 
twenty-four  of  those  woro  allocated  as  "advance  'reparations'* 
on  1 Octobor  1945.  By  the  end  of  November,  tho  dismantling 
of  ten  of  those  had  been  finished  or  was  in  progress.  Only 
small  quantities  of  artistic  and  industrial  material  woro 
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ro stored  to  thoir  rightful  owners  fron  tho  United  Statos  Zone 
in  1945,  as  the  Allied  PoWors  had  at  that  tine  not  agreed 
upon  a definition  of  restitution, 

121,  Economic  Problems, 

a.  The  economic  life  of  Gormany  was  paralyzed 
aftor  the  surrender.  The  war  took  a tremendous  toll  in 
damagod  factories,  brokoiv  lines  of  transportation,  disruption 
of  tho  systems  of  distribution,  and  doplotion  and  dispersion 
of  the  labor  force,  German  economy  probably  rcachod  its 
lowest  ebb  in  June  1945,  when  industrial  production  was  not 
over  2 percent  of  existing  capacity  and  tho  normal  food  ration 
was  only  about  900  calorios  por  day,  Tho  prospects  of  recovery 
wore  poor,  since  Germany  was  divided  into  four  zones  whoso 
bordors  wore  practically  insurmountable  economic  terriers 
across  which  almost  no  trade  was  carried  on  during  tho  first 
year  of  tho  occupation, 

b,  Tho  Potsdam  Agroomont  was  a miio stone  in  tho 
development  of  economic  policy  for  Germany  in  its  assertion 
of  tho  principlo  that  the  whole  country  should  bo  troatod  as 
an  economic  unit.  No  progross  was  made,  howover*  in  bringing 
about  tho  economic  unity  of  Germany,  The  agcncios  of  tho 
United  Statos  forces  of  occupation  charged  with  the  economic 
control  of  Gornany  wore  thoroforo  forced  to  proceed  with  a 
policy  looking  to  a 'limited  rehabilitation  of  the  United  Statos 
Zono, 


c.  Certain  kinds  of  oconomie  endeavor  were 
stimulated  as  much  as  possible : agriculture,  brown  coal 
production,  railways,  inland  water  transport,  oloctric 
power.  Postal  communications  were  brought  back  into 
oporation  by  October,  Uhcrc  possible,  plants  providing 
essential  peacetime  items  lilrd  soap,  leather,  shoes,  and 
textiles  wore  allowed  to  resume  production.  By  the  end 
of  1945,  industrial  production  had  risen  to  about  10 
percent  of  existing  capacity,  and  tho  normal  daily  ration 
had  boon  increased  to  1550  calorics.  To  maintain  the 
latter,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  bogin,  in.  January 
1946,  the  direct  importation  of  foodstuffs  fron  tho  United 
States, 

d.  Stops  were  taken  during  these  early  months  of 

the  occupation  to  prevent  Germany's  war  industry  from  coming  to 
life.  A*  comprehensive  survey  of  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  war  plants  was  begun  in  Hay  1945,  and  no  plants 
capable  of  being  diverted  to  war  production  wore  allowed  to 
reopen.  The  demilitarization  of  Gorman  industry  was  begun 
in  November  with  the  destruction  of  tho  first  war  plant, 
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122,  The  Restoration  of  Froodon. 

Tho  ac compl ishnon t s of  nilitary  government  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  occupation  my  host  be  sur.mod 
up  in  terns  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
Goman  citizen.  As  a consoquohce  of  tho  Allied  victory, 
Gomany  was  frood  fron  tho  dondnaticn  of  ono,  of  tho  noot 
ruthless  dictatorships  of  nodorn  tines.  The  instruments 
of ‘oppression— the  Nazi  hierarchy,  the  nilitary  caste, 
the  intelligence  sorvicc,  'the  Gestapo,  the  political  police, 
and  the  .concentration  camps— had  all  boon  swept  away.  All 
political  prisoners  had  been  sot  froc,  unless  there  was  a 
good  reason  rolatcd  to  security  for  holding  then.  The 
bombardment  of  Nazi  propaganda  in  the  press  and  by  radio 
was  silenced;  in  its  .lace,  the  Gormans  had  tho  beginnings 
of  a froo  press  and  radio.  Religious  freedom  had  been 
reestablished,  and  the  surviving  Jews  had  been  freed  from 
Nazi  persecution,  A good  beginning  had  boon  made  in  reopen- 
ing the  schools  end  in  providing  froc  education  without 
political  and  militaristic  propaganda.  Limited  public 
rights  had  been  granted  in  tho  freedom  to  associate  in 
political  parties  and  trade-unions,  and  to  hold  some 
kinds  of'  public  assemblies,  Tho  Nazi  domination  pf  the 
theater,  motion  pictures,  music,  and  art  had  been  broken. 

To  be  sure,  the  German  population  had  boon  plunmod  by 
war  into  want  for  the  necessities  of  life— food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  It  cannot  bo  said  that  the  German  citizen 
enjoyed  tho  full  rights  of  a citizen  of  a democratic  state— 
but  the  groundwork  had  been  laid  for  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  tho ‘ regeneration  of  tho  German  nation. 


POLICIES  AND  ACCOIIPL ISI1  ENTS  'OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES 


123,  Destruction  of  German  Fortifications. 

a.  During  the  early  nonths  of  the  occupation, 

German  nilitary  installations  such  as  airfields,  ordnance 
plants,  and  woapons  emplacements  woro  identified,  surveyed, 
and  inventoried.  All  largo  ammunition  dumps  and  storage 
depots  of  tho  German  armed  forces  were  found.  All  installa- 
tions that  were  a hazard  to  the  occupying  forces  or  the 
civil  population  •.'ore  promptly  destroyed,  placed  under  guard, 
or  narked  with  warning  signs.  The  destruction  of  nine  fields, 
underground  factories,  and  permanent  fortifications  was  a 
task  that  was  to  continue  for  n long  time.  By  the  end  of 
1945,  the  network  of  fortifications  and  defensive  works  was 


almost  completely  survoyod,  but  only  about  ono-quartor 
demolished. 


b.  German  defensive  works  and  fortifications  wore 
divided,  for  tho  purpose  of  dostruqtion,  into  two  groups. 

First  priority  was  givon  to  those  installations  which 
constituted,  an  Immediate  hazard  to  occupation  forces  or  which 
could  immediately  bo  utilized  for  war  purposes  without  addi- 
tional construction  or  production.  Second  priority  was 
given  to  those  installations  which  could  not  be  utilitzod 
without  additional  construction  for  rosunption  of  Gorman 
war  industries.  The  Allied  Control  Authority  sot  tho 
target  date  of  6 Juno  1951  for  conploto  destruction, 

124*  Surplus  Property. 

No  reliable  ostirates  of  tho  anount  of  surplus  pro- 
perty wore  made  before  about  1 October  1945,  It  was  then 
estimated  that  there  was  in  tho  Thoator  10,480,000  long  tons 
of  surplus  natorial  valued  at  $10,322,000,000,  Although  tho 
Office  of  tho  Foroign  Liquidation  Commissioner  was  established 
in  September  1945  end  negotiations  worp  bo gun  for  tho  salo  of 
surplus  proporty  in  Europo,  relatively,  slow  progress  was  made 
until  1946  duo  to  the  lack  of  conploto  disposal  instructions 
and  tho  limited  dollar  credit  of  prospective  buyers, 

125,  On  V-E  Day  the  United  Statos  forcos  had  36,260  piocos 
of  requisitioned  property  in  tho  United  Kingdom  and  tho 
liberated  countries.  By  November  1945  thoso  real  estate 
holdings  had  been  reduced  to  28,000,  Real  estate  holdings 

in  tho  occupied  aroas  of  Gornany  and.  Austria  by  this  tine 
totaled  27,000  piocos,  Tho  highest  priorities  for  now 
construction  wore  given  in  1945  to*  the  redeployment  progran  .. 
and  tho  repair  of  Brenen  and  Bronerhavon  as  the  principal 
ports  of  supply  for  tho  occupation  forcos, 

126,  Black  Market.  Curbs. 

On  15  September  1945,  General  Eisenhower  prepared 
a statonent  which  ms  read  to  all  troops,  explaining  regulations 
designed  to  curb  black  narkoting.  Troops  woro  ordered  not  to 
soli  or  exchange  articles  issued  or  sold  to  then  by' the  Arny, 
while  Germans  were  forbidden  to  doal  in  these  goods, (§l) 

127,  Further  Relaxation  of  Nonfratemization  Order. 

In  Austria,  all  restrictions  on  fraternization  were 
relieved  on  24  August- 1945,  except  when  this  involved  known 
Nazis  or  was  directed  toward  marriage.  Later,  in  November, 
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marriago  with  Austrians  r/as  allowed.  In  Gormany  a similar,  though 
slower,  dcvolopncnt  was  taking  placo.  On  1 October  1945#  the 
Allied  Control  Council  lifted  all  restrictions  on  fraternisation, 
except  for  marriago  and  billeting;;  Control  over  these-  two  aspects 
was  reserved  to  cpit1  winders  of  the  United1  States,  British,  and 
French  Zones,  The  Council^  action  did  not  affect  to  the  Soviet 
forcos,  since  thoy  had.net  ado p tod  any  regulations  governing, 
fraternization.  In  a nos sago  to  Unitod  Statos  troops.  General 
Eisenhower  strossod  the  strict  prohibition  against  marriage 
with  Germans  and  billeting  of  troops  with  German  families, (52) 

128,  Administration  end  Repatriation  of  Displaced  Persona. 

Every  possible  offort  was  made 'to  repatriate1  United 
Nations  displaced  persons  boforc  winter,  in  viow  of  the 
anticipated  shortages  of  food  and  fuel  in  Germany,  Some 
categories  of  displaced  porsons  presented  especially  difficult- 
problems s thoso  were  statoloss  persons,  nonrepa triable  porsons, 
and  the  Jews*  By  August  1945#  it  was  tho  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  stateless  -fend  nonrepa triable  porsons,  such  as 
Latvians,  Lithuanian^, ' Estonians,;  and  ox-enemy  nationals  perse- 
cuted because  of  race,  religion  or  activities  in  favor  of  tho 
Unitod  Nations,  should  bo  gran toe  the  sane  assistance  as 
Unitod  Nations  displaced  porsons*  Special1,  ccn tors  were 
established  for  those  people,  with  Uhited  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  teams  in  charge, ‘ Numerous 
special  Jowish  assembly  centers,  such  as  those  at  Zcilshcin, 
Landsberg,  and  Nolfratshauscn,  wore  established.  In  order 
to  prevent  a breakdown  of  morale the  Central  Tracing  Buroau 
nado  ovory  effort  to  traco  members-  of  families  who  had  long 
been  separated.  In  October  1945#  special  rations  woro- 
authorized  for  persons  pcrsocutod  under  tho  Nazi  regime. 

Efforts  woro  also  made  to  employ  nonrepa triable  displaced 
persons,  and  by  the  end- of  1945  stops. had  boon  taken  to  effect 
a conplcto  registration,'  showing  thoir  shills,  Uorlc  projects 
we no  being  developed,  in  cooperation  with  tho  military  — 
authorities,  and  displaced  porsons  wore  givon  first  priority 
on  theso  projects.  In  ITovombor  and  .December  1945#  transport- 
ation difficulties  revolving  around  the  lack  of  fuel  resulted 
in  a static  period  of  repatriation  movements.  Only  40,735 
displaced  persons  wero  ropatriatecl  in  November,  and  573  in 
December,  leaving  313,444  in  camps  and  167,644  outside  tho 
camps.  The  total  number  of  displaced  porsons  repatriated  by 
the  end  of  Dcccnbor  1945  -was  2,709#127,(53)  * 

129,  The  Repatriation  of  Libera tod  Prisoners  of  I7ar. 

a.  By  the.  end  of  Juno  1945#  repatriation  of  91,252 
libera tc<l';Ancrican  prisoners  of  war  was  regarded  as  complete, 
although  114  remained  in  hospitals, (54) 
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b,  Tho  vast 'majority  of- liberated  prisoners  of 
war  of  all  nationalities  except  Polish  and  Yugoslav  woro 
repatriated  by  the  month, of  August  1945*  In  tho  early  fall 
of  1945,  the  policy  as  rospocts  Polos  was  that  thoy  would  bo 
repatriated  only  if  thair  leones  wore  west  of  tho  lino  fixod 
in  1939  as  tho  line  of  domarphtioh ■hfetwoon  tho  Soviet  and 
German  spheres  of  control,  and  if  tho  individual  was  willing 
to  bo  repatriated. (55)  Yugoslavs  wore  not  to  bo  repatriated 
ponding  a decision  by  tho  State  Department,  (56)  A law 
enacted  in  Yugoslavia  on  23  August  1945  doprivod  of  citizen- 
ship all  nombors  of  tho  Yugoslav  Arny,  liberated  fron  Gornan 
custody  and  resident  abroad,  who  did  not  declare  thoir 
roadinoss  to  bo  repatriated  before  jj.5  December  1945. 

c,  Tho  practice  of  forming  Civilian  Guard  "Conpanios 
and  Labor  Service  Conpahios  from  cx-prisonors  and- displaced 
persons  not  desiring  repatriation,  mostly  Polish  in  nationality 
was  instituted  in  tho  stumer  or  1945. 

d,  Tho  official  end  of  operations  in  tho  repatriation 
of  recovered  alliod  military  personnel  was  narked  by  tho 

re  scission  of  the  Theater  standing  operating  procedure . on  1 
Octobor  1945. 

130,  Tho  Punishment  of  War  Criminals. 

a.  Establishment  of  tho  International  liilitarv 

Tribunal » 

PlanS  for  an  intcr-Allicd  war  crimes  tribunal 
wore  draftod  by  representatives  of  tho , occupying  powers 
at  London  in  a conference  which  bogan  on  26  Juno,  Tho 
conference  drafted  a charter  and  established  tho  International 
Military  Tribunal,  before  which  Nazi  organizations  and 
major  criminals  whoso  crimes  load  no  particular  geographic 
location  were  brought  to  justice,  Under  tlic  toms  of 
tho  charters,  war  crimes  woro, defined  in  throe  categories t 
crime  against  peace,  crinos  against  humanity,  and  crimes 
against  international  laws  and  usagos  of  war, (57) 

b.  Number  of,  War  Criminals.. 

The  task  ahead  was  a big  one.  The ’Central 
Registry  of  ITar  Criminals  and  Security  Suspects,  originally 
located  in  Paris,  already  had  the  names  of  approximately 
18,000  alleged  war  criminals  in  its  files.  By  the  end  of 
1945,  5,000  more  names  wore  under  preparation.  To. try  these, 
together  with  all  the  members  of  the  organizations  found 
guilty. by  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  presented  a 
problem  Of  tremendous  proportions.  It  was  estimated  that 
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to  try  100,000  Individuals  so  that  each  would  appear  boforo 
a,  tribunal  composed- of  throo  Judges,  would  take  tho  tlno  of 
375  judges  for  a'poriod  of  foiir  nonths,  if  ono  hour  woro 
allotted  to  each  accused. (50) 

c.  Re snonsibilijtics . -pp  • 


By  Theater  directive  of  20  Soptonbor  1945 »( 59) 
staff  responsibility  was  placed  on  the  Thoator  Judgo  Advocate, 
whose  offico  thus  bccano  tho  principal  agency  for  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  War  crinos.  In  addition* 
tho  Assistant  Chiof  of  Staff,  G-2,  waa  given  tho  responsi- 
bility for  the  approhension  of  tho  porsons  dosignatod  by 
the  Thoator  Judgo  Advocato  as  suspects  or  r/itnossos* 


d.  Delegation  of  Responsibility  to  Gornan  Courts. 


In  order  to  lighten  tho  gigantic  task  of  trying  all 
.war .criminals,  a plan  was  submitted  to  the  War  Departnont  on 
5 Do comber  1945  wheroin  it  was  proposed  that  special  courts 
bo  constituted  by  Military  Government,  with r tho  Offico  of  Chiof 
of  Counsel’ controlling  the  flow  of  casos  as  a part  of  its. 
authority  to  direct  the  trial  of  Axis  war  criminals. (60) 

Provided  tho  victim  was  not  a United  Nations  national,  tho 
accused  was  to  be  triodAbcf  era.  a Goman  court  :unlcss . ho 
was  a major  war  criminal  wanted  by  tho  International  Mili- 
tary- -Tribunal.  This  plan  was  approved  on.  18  January  1946.(61) 
The  burden  of  tho  Theater  Cori  ander  with  rospoct  to  punish- 
ment of  war  crininals  ms  reduced  further  by  a law  of  20 
Dcccnbor  1945*  issued  by  the  Allied  Control  Council*  according 
to  which  tho  main  group'  of  persons  to  be  tried  before  Genian 
criminal  courts  woro  those  who  had  committed  crinos  on  racial* 
religious,  or  political  grounds.  By  this  measure  tho  German 
people  woro  nado  to  sharo  some  of  tho  rosponsibilitjr  for 
tho  punishment  of  tho  guilty  among  them. (62) 

o,  Ma.ior  jar  Criminals,.  . 


Tho  Committee  of  Chiof  Prosecutors  for  the 
Investigation  and  Prosecution  of  Mar  Criminals  prepared  a 
list  of  major  war  crininals  which  was  announced  .on  29  August 
1945.  The  nanos  on  the  lists  were: (63)  Hermann  Uilholn  Goring 
Rudolf  Hoss,  Joachim  von  Ribbon trop,  Robert  Ley,  Alfred 
Rosenborg,  Hans  Frank,  Dr,  Ernst  Kal tonbrunner , Dr.  Wilhelm 
Frick,  Julius  Stroichor,  Wilhelm  Keitel,  Dr,  Waltor  Funk, 

Baron  Constantin  von  Neurath,  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  Gustav 
Krupp  von  Bohlon  and  Halbach,  Earl  Bonita, 

Baldur  von  Schirach,'  Fritz  Sauclcol,  Albert  Spoor,  Martin 
Boraann,  Franz  von  Papon,  Alfred  Jodi,  Arthur  Soyss-Inquart, 
Erich  Rador,  Hans  Fritzschc.  These  defondonts  woro  tried 
in  tho  war  crimes  trials  at  Nurnborg  which  opened  on  21 
Novonbor  1945. 
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By  the  end  of  1945,  considerable  progress  had  been 
made.  In  September  the  Luneberg  trials  had  begun,  with  an 
indictment  against  forty<*nine  war  criminals j (64)  on  8 October, 
in  Wiesbaden,  seven  Germans  werp  placed  on  trial  for  the  mass 
murder  of  500  Polish  and  Soviet  slave  laborers  in  a mental 
hospital;  (65)  the  Dachau  concentration  camp  cases  were  being 
tried  before  a military  commission  5 (06)  and  the  groundwork  for 
other  cases,  such  as  the  Kalmedy  Massacre  and  Mauthausen  con- 
centration camp  atrocities^  was  rapidly  being  laid. 


THE  POLICE-TYPE  OCCUPATION 


131.  Changing  Concepts  of  the  Occupation. 

a.  By  the  fall  of  1945,  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
occupation  forces  would  not  have  to  cope  with  a strong  resis- 
tance movement  in  Germany,  as  had  been  feared  before  the  end 
of  hostilities,  German  plans  for  underground  activities  had  . 
been  in  a formative  stage  at  the  time  of  the  unconditional 
surrender,  and  the  early  apprehension  of  key  figures  of  the 
SS,SD,  and  Gestapo  had  deprived  a potential  resistance  of 

its  leadership.  In  the  early  months  of  the  occupation,  tho 
most  serious  threats  to  security  were  offered  by  disorderly 
displaced  persons  and  German  youths,  some  of  whom  were  disposed 
to  form  secret  organizations  of  a subversive  character.  There 
was  no  further  need  for  tho  overwhelming  show  of  forco  which 
had  been  made  in  achieving  the  victory  and  during  the  first 
months  of  the  occupation, 

b.  Many  of  the  short-term  objectives  of  the 
occupation  were  quickly  accomplished.  These  included 
measures  such  as  the  disbandment  of  the  Gorman  armed  forces, 
tho  destruction  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  its  affiliated  organi- 
zations, tho  imprisonment  of  the  political  police,  and  the 
breaking-up  of  the  Gorman  gonoral  staff.  To  accomplish  the 
long-range  objectives  of  the  occupation  such  as  tho  punish- 
ment of  war  criminals, the  destruction  of  Germany^  war 
potential,  and  the  reeducation  of  the  Gorman  people  in  the 
ways  of  democracy,  a long  period  of  occupation  had  to  bo 
contemplated, 

c.  The  original  plans  for  the  occupation  called 
for  the  stationing  in  Germany  of  relatively  largo  field 
forces,  organized  at  first  into  two  armies.  This  may  bo 
characterized  as  an  army- type  occupation,  and  it  depended 
upon  the  conversion  of  ordinary  combat  units  into  occupation 
forces.  Tho  European  Theater  was,  hov/over,  soon  notified  by 
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Washington  that  largo  field  foroos  of  tho  army-typo  would 
not  bo  available  for  the  control  of  the  Gorman  people#  From 
this  fact  arose  the  concept  of  tho  'police-typo  oocupation. 

Its  central  idea— that  an  occupied . nation  may  bost  be  controlled 
by  a relatively  small  'b.U’tf'  ^ ospccially  trained 

security  force— cannot  bo  attributed  to  any  individual  or  any 
single  agency.  Part  of  tho  concept  came  from  the  War  Department, 
whilo  many  aspects  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
security  fordo,  or  constabulary,  wore  developed  from  practical 
experience  in  the  occupation  of  Gormany, 

132,  Tho  Constabulary  and  tho  Tactical  Reserve. 

Tho  Imowlcdgo  that  only  a relatively  small  force 
would  be  available  for  the  long-term  occupation  of  Germany 
forced  tho  command  of  the  European  Thoatcr  to  consider  tho 
most  efficient  use  of  tho  manpowor  that  would  bo  available. 

In  the  fall  of  1945  thbught  along  this  lino  bogan  to  crystallize, 
and  certain  ideas  gained  general  acceptance#  Grantod  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  strength  available  -would  have  to  bo  used 
as  headquarters  and  sorvico  troops,  it  was  believed  that  most 
efficient  use  could  be*  made  of  tho  troops  available  for 
security  and  the  control  of  tho  Gorman  population  by  setting 
up  a relatively  small,  but  highly  trained  and  mobile  super- 
police  force,  or  constabulary,  to  bo  supported  by  the 
romaindor  of  tho  troops,  which  would  bo  hold  in  a tactical 
reserve.  It  was  calculated  that  tho  constabulary  "should 
have  a strength  of  about  30,000  and  that  tho  tactical  reserve 
should  consist  of  throe  mobile  combat  divisions.  The  former, 
operating  by  a system  pf  roving  patrols,  would  provide  for 
tho  general  security  of  the  arba  of  Gormany  occupied  by  tho 
U,S,  Array  and  would  enforce  upon  the  civil  population  tho 
edicts  of  tho  Military  Government,  Tho  lattor,  hold  in 
strategic  locations,  would  bo  available  to  back  up  tho 
constabulary  in  any  emergency,  Tho  only  apparent  disadvantage 
in  this  plan  was  that  tho  numbOr  of  mobile'  ground,  combat  forces 
would  be  so  limited  as  to  prevent  any  action  outside  the. United 
Statos-ocCupicd  areas,  in  case  forcos  were  needed  for  strategic 
support  of  other  Allied  forces  or  for  tho  implementation  of 
national  policy  in  other  parts  of  Eprope,  Tho  major  underlying  . 
assumption  in  tho  adoption  of  the  police-typo  occupation  was 
that  tho  other  United  Nations  in ‘Europe  would  cooperate  in 
the  maintenance  of  pcaco  by  upholding  la w and  order  in  their 
areas  of  responsibility, (67) 

133,  The  Proposal  for  a Sunornolico  Forco. 

General  Eisenhower  outlined  the  theory  of  the  police- 
type  occupation  to  General  Marshall  on  8 October  1945  and  proposod 
a pyramided  supcrpolicc  system  with  mobile  tactical  units  in 
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reserve,  as  f ollows : ( 68)  a “city”  and  "country”  police  composed 
of  Germans  or  Austrians,  supervised  by  military  Government,  for 
the  enforcement  of  military  government  ordinances  in  addition 
to  usual  police  duties;  a "stato"  police  composed  of  specially 
trained,  highly  mobile  United  States  units  of  the  mcchanizod- 
cavalry-squadron  typo,  which  would  bo  given  a security  patrol 
mission;  an  organization  of  centrally  controlled  United  States 
counterintelligence  agents;  and  United  Stato s combat  formations 
of  regimental  strongth  or  larger,  located  in  principal  communi- 
cations and  administrative  centers  and  capable  of  rapid  movement 
to  threatened  places, 

134*  Comuniention  of  tho  Plan  to  Commanders. 

Late  in  October,  Goncral  Eisenhowor  communicated  the 
plan  to  all  hondquartors  in  tho  European  Theater,  lie  described 
tho  pyramided,  police  system  as  a U,S,  constabulary' working  over 
the  local  city  and  country  Gorman  polico.  It  would  be  responsible 
to  tho  civil  governor  of  the  United  States  Zone,  while  tho  support- 
ing troops  would  bo  organized  under  tho  United  States  military 
command.  No,  strategic  roscrYO  was  to  bo  retained,  but  each 
district  was  to  maintain  certain  troops  on  an  alert  basis  as  a 
local  reserve  prepared  to  furnish  forces  for  emergency  use, 

Tho  various  headquarters  wore  requested  to  submit  by  1 November 
proposals  for  tho  tactical  disposition  of  troops  based  on  these 
principles, (69) 

135.  Tho  Problems  of  Activating  a Constabulary > 

During  Nqvombor  the  plan  was  put  into  operation  on  an 
experimental  basis,  A small-scale  trial  group  began  operations 
in  the  Eastern  Military  District  about  the  niddlo  of  tho  month 
as  a supplement  to  tho  normal  combat  units  having  occupation 
duties.  The  lessons  learned  were  to  be  utilized  in  putting  tho 
plan  into  full  operation  by  1 July  1946,  By  that  time  the 
wintor  would  bo  over,  the  new  harvest  would  be  reaching  the 
peoplo,  and  tho  basic  assumption  underlying  the  plan—that  the 
Gorman  people  were  relatively  quic scent— would  be  well  tested. 
Furthermore,  the  shift  at  that  tine  would  coincide  with  what 
was  then  accoptcd  as  the  target  date  for  "civilianizing"  tho 
Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany (U,S.) y as  it  was 
then"  anticipated  that  the  Gorman  and  Austrian  pooplo  would  be 
governing  themselves  with  only  minimum  control.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  major  functions  of  Theater  troops  pertaining  to  dis- 
placed persons,  prisoners  of  war,  and  surplus  property  would  be 
substantially  finished,  as  well  as  tasks  in  liberated  countries, 
(70)  The  plan  contemplated  a constabulary  unit  that  would 
patrol  a fixed  area  and,  through  high  mobility,  be  capable  of 
supporting  adjacent  constabulary  units.  Activities  wore  to  bo 
coordinated  with  German  local  and  frontier  police  through 
military .government  officers  at  local  levels  and  through  normal 
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staff  coordination  at  Theater  levol,  The  proposed  strength  of 
tho  constabulary  was  based  on  the  size  of  the  area  covered  and 
its  population.  The  estimate  for  the  mobile  combat  force  was 
three  divisions,  made  up  of  two  armored  and  olio  notorized  infantry 
divisions  concentrated  in  roginontal  or  largor  strengths  near  the 
centers  of  population  and  disposed  So.  as  to  bo  ablo  to  reach  all 
areas  of  their  operational  range, (7l) 

136,  Opposition  to  tho  Flan. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Provost  Marshal  to  the 
proposed  division  in  the  security  command, (72)  recommendations 
wore  submitted  to  the  War  Department  on  22  December  for  a separate 
constabulary  unit, (73) 

137,  Planning  for  tho  Constabulary  Program. 

a,  The  Third  Army  was  made  responsible  for  the  organi- 
zation of  tho  forco  and  was  providod  with  preliminary  planning 
data.  The  Public  Safety  Branch, , Off ice  of  Military  Government 
(U,S.  Zone),  assisted  in  working  out  tho  program  and  in  coordinating 
constabulary  functions  with  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  tho 
military  police,  the  German  civil  police,  and  other  agencies, 

b,  Tho  constabulary  was  to  bo  developed  as  an  elito 
forco  of  the  highest  calibor  United  States  personnel  available, 
and  no  over-age  or  limited-duty  non  were  to  bo  used.  If 
practicable,  the  troops  wore  all  to  bo  rconlistcd  veterans. 

Their  period  of  training  was  set  at  ninety  days,  Tho  use  of 
foreign  nationals  was  considered  for  some  time,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  that  it  would  weaken  such  a centrally  controlled 
system  by  creating  language  and  training  difficulties, (74) 

c,  A contral  Zone  Constabulary  Headquarters  was  to  bo 
established  with  three  brigade  headquarters  at  the  German  Land 
level.  Each  was  to  include  an  air  reconnaissance  squadron  and 
a varying  number  of  mechanized  cavalry  regiments,  which  were  to 
be  modified  by  elimination  of  the  bulk  of  the  tanks  and  artillery 
and  substitution  of  carbines,  tommy  guns,  jeeps,  and  motorcycles 
for  the  heavier  weapons  and  transportation.  Twelve  group  head- 
quarters wore  to  be  coordinated  with  German  civil  authorities  at 
points  agreed  on  with  Land  Offices  of  Military  Government, 

Finally,  forty-eight  squadrons  were  to  be  allotted  to  the  groups, 
distributed  according  to  the  population  of  the  area  and  its 
security  needs,  and  tho  reserve  was  to  be  assigned  at  group 

and  higher  echelons, (75) 
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Chapter  VI 
THE  MANPOWER  PROBIEM 
PROGRESS  OF  REDEPLOYMENT  (l) 

138.  Before  V-J  Dav. 

For  the  last  half  of  July  and  the  first  ten  days  of  Aug- 
ust 1945  the  story  of  redeployment  was  the  uneventful  one  of  an 
operation  at  last  fully  organized*  with  the  responsible  agencies 
trying  to  cope  with  the  backlog  left  from  the  first  two.,  chaotic 
months.  This  was  reduced  by  10  August  to  under  27,000  through 
shipment  of  an  excess  of  nearly  70*000  men  bound  for  the  Pacific 
via  the  United  States (2),.  Direct  shipments  to  the  Pacific  were 
96,000  short* 

,139.  The  Changes  at  V-J  Dav. 

On  10  August  1945  the  redeployment  machinery  was  for  the 
first  time  functioning  fairly  smoothly.  Plans  were  laid  for  the 
redeployment  to  the  Pacific*  directly  or  indirectly*  of  186*000 
men  in  August.  As  many  as  382*000  men  with  low  priority  for  dis- 
charge were  in  course  of  preparation  for  redeployment.  Procedures 
were  thought  out  and  published*  or  about  to  be  published*  Which 
would  cover  the  whole  scheme  of  redeployment  from  the  European 
Theater  down  to  the  achievement  of  the  occupational  troop  basis  by 
1 July  1946*  On  V-J  Day  this  whole  prospect  was  swept  away.  Two 
cables  were  received  from  the  War  Department  which  announced  the 
imminent  defeat  of  Japan  and  the  procedures  to  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  this  was  accomplished, (3)  These  directions  required  the  Allied 
commanders  in  China  and  the  Pacific  »to  report  immediately  upon  their 
requirements  for  men  and  material  for  the  next  sixty  days  in  the 
light  of  the  surrender  of  Japan,  Direct  redeployment  to  the  Pacific 
was  to  cease  almost  immediately.  All  enlisted  men  with  adjusted 
service  rating  scores  of  85  or  above  were  to  be  returned  immediate- 
ly to  the  United  States*  under  a priority  second  only  to  the  urgont 
requirements  of  the  Pacific  Theater.  (4)  On  14  August,  the  news  of 
the  surrender  of  Japan  was  roceivod  and  the  Uar  Department  cabled 
orders  to  put  the  above  instructions  into  immediate  effect, (?) 

140.  Progress  in  Redeployment  During  August. 

Some  units  were  so  close  to  their  sailing  da to  that  it 
was  not  feasible  to  cancel  their  departure.  Over  100*000  men  in 
units  of  low  priority  for  dishcarge  wore  therefore  shipped  to  the 
United  States  during  August, (6)  The  air  lift  known  as  "Green 
Proj'oct"(7)  was  reduced  slightly  during  tho  month,  tfhoro  possible* 
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units  intended  for  the  Pacific  were  sidetracked  from  the  pipe- 
line while  units  containing  mainly  candidates  for  discharge 
passed  through  first,  S one  units  intended  for  the  Pacific  were 
assigned  temporarily  to  dutios  in  the  Theater  that  had  been 
performed  by  units  then  being  shipped  hone  for  discharge, (8) 
Subordinate  commands  wore  entrusted  with  the  task  of  selecting 
units  for  redeployment,  vri.th  a view  to  nominating  units  as 
far  as  possible  in  their  correct  priority  for  discharge.  Major 
commands  were  informed  that  candidates  for  discharge  should,  bo 
assignod  priority  as  follows*  first,  thoso  with  adjusted  service 
rating  scoros  of  85  or  more j secondly,  thoso  with  scores  of  75 
to  84j  and,  thirdly,  thoso  with  scores  of  60  to  74,  (9) 

141,  Estimates  and  Policies  during  August. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  it  was  hoped  that  250)000  men 
could  bo  moved  each  month— *200,000  for  discharge  and  50,000  for 
duty  in  the  United  States,  It  was  oxpcctod  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  Theater  strength  would  be  roducod  to  just  over  a million 
mon,(lO)  The  War  Department  was  emphatic  in  urging  the  Theater 
to  get  the  candidates  for  discharge  out  of  Europe  first.  The 
Theater  responded  by  raising  the  estimate  for  tho  Shipment  of  men 
for  discharge  to  227,000  per  month  for  August  and  September, (ll) 

In  order  to  fill  tho  quota  of  200,000  high  score  non  for  September, 
seven  divisions  and  81,000  men  in  smaller  units  were  alerted  for 
shipment.  The  divisions  were  authorized  to  proceed  at  an  over- 
strength of  12  percent, (12)  On  16  August  the  age  limit  for  dis- 
charge was  reduced  to  38,  Any  enlisted  nan  regardless  of  special 
skills  or  assignment,  who  has  above  that  ago  was  entitled  to  return 
to  the  United  States  within  ninety  days,(l3)  The  ”critical  mili- 
tary occupational  specialty  numbers,”  possession  of  which  might 
result  in  tho  retention  of  a nan  otherwise  eligible  for  discharge, 
were  reduced  in  August  to  three, (14)  The  ultimate  critical  score 
was  tentatively  fixed  at  45,  Men  with 'scores  below  this  were 
assignod  tc  tho  occupation  forces,  and  men  with  higher  scores  to 
units  that  night  be  shipped  to  the  Pacific, (15)  Later  it  was 
decided  that  units  for  the  strategic  reserve,  which  were  regarded 
as  of  the  same  category  as  units  for  tho  Pacific,  should  contain 
only  non  with  a: ores  below  45.(16) 

142,  Shinning  Plans. 

On  20  August  1945,  the  Theater  announced  to  the  War 
Department  its  proposals  for  revised  shipping  plans  for  the  remainder 
of  the  month  and  for  September,  It  was  then  estimated  that  cloven 
complete  divisions  would  bo  shipped  to  make  up  in  large  part  the 
quoin  of  200,000  high  score  non  eligible  for  discharge.  Theater 
Headquarters  also  reported  that  70,000  low-score  men  would  be 
included  in  the  shipments  of  the  near  future, (17)  After  a few 
days  tho  War  Department  announced  a great  increase  in  the  rate 
at  which  tho  Theater  must  ship  its  strength  back  to  the  United 
States,  It  directed  the  Theater  to  ship  over  430,000  in 
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September  and  an  average  of  322,000  in  each  of  the  following 
four  months, (IS).  The  Theater  requested  that,  in  order  to 
meet  this  requirement,  it  should  be  allowod  to  include  more 
than  tho  20  percent  of  low-score  men  then  authorized,  and 
that  a liquidation  force  of  300,000  be  authorized  in  addition 
to  the  occupation  force, (19)  This  second  request  was  refused, 
(20)  Tho  War  Department  thon  announced  that  no  more  troops 
for  tho  Pacific  would  bo  required  of  tho  European  Theater, 

Tho  emphasis  was  exclusively  on  non  for  discharge,  (21)  The 
Theater  was  especially  requested  not.  to  return  men  with 
medium  priority  for  dischargo  to  tho  United  States,  as  it 
was  not  practicable  to  .reassign  these  non  and  thero  would 
be  no  alternative  but  to  dischargo  thorn.  This  would  slow 
the  dischargo  of  men  with  higher  priority  and  have  a bad 
effect  on  morale, (22) 

143,  Achievement  in  August. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  change  from  redeployment 
for  the  Pacific  campaign  to  return  of  large  numbers  to  tho 
Unitod  States  for  discharge  was  complete.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  to  induce  Theater  strength  to  its  occupational 
troop  basis  by  the  end  cf  January  1946,  I Ion  with  medium 
priority  (between  45  and  70  points)  -wore  being  hold  up 
until  November,  Fifteen  divisions  had  boon  alerted  for 
shipment,  Tho  total  number  of  men  redeployed  during  August 
was  278,270.(23) 

144,  Progross  in  Redeployment  during  Seotombor. 

a,  European  Theater  Headquarters  did  not-  abandon 
its  recommendation  for  the  authorization  of  a close-out 
force,  and  finally  the  far  Department  was  persuaded  to 
approve  it,  (24)  The  basis  for  this  force  was  intended  to  be  the 
medium  priority  non  whom  the  War  Department  could  not  roassign. 
Uoanwhilo  an  adjustment  was  made  in  computing  adjusted  service 
rating  scores  to'  include  points  accumulated  between  V-E  and 
V-J  Days,  This  had  the  effect  of  adding  at  least  eight 
points  to  tho. score  of  every  man  in  the  Theater, (25)  Theater 
Headquarters  was  alarmed  early  in  Soptomber  by  the  discovery 
that  the  scheduled  shipments  to  February  would  bring  its 
strength  below  the  occupational  troops  basis,  ■ This  was 
partly  due  to  a miscalculation  by  the  Theater  of  over  200,000 

in  its  strength,  but  shipping  forecasts  were  altered  to  clear  up 
what  was  real  in  the  throat.  (26)  "Green  Project"  was  greatly 
reduced  in  September,  and  finally  dueled  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month, (27) 

b.  . Tho  plan  for  the  occupational  troop  basis, 
worked  out  in  the  Theater  before  6 September,  was  approved 


by  the  end  of  tho  month  by  tho  War  Department,  It  called 
for  a Theater  strength  of  707,000  at  the  end  of  1945,  includ- 
ing  363,000  occupation  troops.  The  rost  v/ero  tho  close-out 
force  and  sono  sorvico  units  for  the  Mediterranean  Theater, 

The  1st,  3d,  9th,  42d,  and  78th  Infantry  Divisions  and  tho 
1st  and  4th  Amo  rod  Divisions  were  thereupon  designated  as 
the  occupation  forces.  Six  divisions  were  designated  as 
the  closo-out  force  and  two  as  tho  strategic  rosorvo,  Tho 
rest  were  dcclarod  oligible  for  discharge, (28) 

c.  On  6 Septenbor  the  War  Department  announced 
plans  for  the  redeployment  of  officers,  ‘Except  for  field 
grado  officers,  for  whom  the  critical  scoro  was  100,  there 
was  not  much  diffcronco  botwoon  tho  officer  critical  score 
and  that  for  onlistcd  non, (29) 

d.  The  shipping  situation  was  responsible  for  a 
cortain  amount  of  delay  in  the  September  sailings.  Dockyard 
strikes,  tho  return  of  ships  of  other  flags,  miscalculation 
of  loading  and  unloading  time,  and  bad  weather  wore  various 
causes  of  this  delay,  (30)  Nino  divisions  wore  shipped  out 
of  the  Theater  and  throe,  with -two  corps  headquartors,  were 
inactivatod  in  tho  Thoator  during  Soptonbor, (31)  Assembly 
Area  Command  was  also  inactivated,  its  functions  being  taken 
over  by  Oise  Intermediate  Section  on  22  Soptonbor, (32)  By 
the  ond  of  Soptonbor  a total  of  1,451,558  non  had  boon 
shippod  out  of  tho  Theater,  and  the  Theater  strength  nas 
reduced  to  1,672,569,(33) 

145,  October  to  December. 

a.  At  tho  beginning  of  October,  efforts  wore  made 
to  clear  up  tho  backlog  from  tho  previous  month  and  to  arrange 
that  all  tho so  eligible  for  redeployment  in  that  nonth  bo 
shippod  in  their  proper  priority.  It  was  hoped  that  all  non 
with  scores  of  80  and  above  could  bo  shippod  homo  in  October, 
and  all  those  with  70  and  above  in  November,  As  tho  month 
advanced,  however,  it  was  seen  that  tho  samo  causes  which 
brought  September  shippings  below  their  quota  would  prevent 
tho  lag  being  made  up  in  October,  iThon  tho  Quo  on  Elizabeth. 
the  Aauitania,  and  the  equivalent  in  troop  space  of  tho 
Quo on  Marv  had  to  bo  returned  to  Groat  Britian  early  in  tho 
month,  all  hope  of  clearing  the  men  with  80  points  and  over 
in  that  month  was  lost.  The  target  had  now  to  bo  moved  up 
to  the  middle  of  November,  Moreover,  major  commands 
continued  to  report  discoveries  of  high  point  men  or  units 
previously  not  accounted  for.  Some  roliof  was  gained  by  tho 
uso  of  warships  for  returning  .men  for  discharge,  (34)  The 
methods  of  redeploying  the  air  forces  had  long  boon  causing 
dispute.  In  this  month  Theater  Headquartors  at  last  approved 
tho  plan  submitted  by  Headquarters,  II, S,  Air  Forces  in  Europe, 
under  which  units  which  adjusted  service  rating  scores  in 
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five-point  brackets  woro  prepared  by  the  Air  Forces  and  then 
called  forward  by  Theater  Headquarters  in  duo,  courso,  (35) 

Seven  divisions  were  redoployed  complete  in  October, (36) 

Altogether  366,903  porsons  woro  shipped  hone,  of  whom  313.,  404 
had  scores  of  75  or  above  or  woro  officers  of  above  the  then 
critical  score, (37)  Theater  strongth  was  then  1,317,326, 'of 
whon  163,262  wore  enlisted  non  vAtfc  80"  or  more  points  and 
officers  with  75  or  nor©.  The  scores  of  nearly  100,000 
wero- still' unknown. (38) 

b.  The  main  event  of  the  month  of  Novonbcr  was  tho 
opening  of  tho  port  of  Brbnon  for  replacements  and  the  arrival 
of  the  first  roplacenonts  there, (39)  Novonbor  was  also  the 
nonth  in  which  tho  largest  nunbors  woro  sent  hone,  420,795  being 
shipped,  of  whon  400,058  wore  for  redeployment. (40)  In  Doconber 
tho  Vj’ar  Dopartnont  announced  that  for  that  nonth  loss  shipping 
would  be  available  to  tho  European  Thcator,  All  tho  warships 
and  twenty-one  other  vessels  pore  takon  fron  the  Theater  allotncnt, 
(41)  During  the  nonth  seven  divisions  loft  the  Theater, (42) 

Tho  rate  was  slower  than  in  the  previous  nonth,  partly  because 
another  nonth  like  November  would  have  reduced  Theater  strength 
below  what  was  roquirod  at  tho  tine,  and  partly  boCauSe  even 
the  lowered  quota  was  not  net  owing  to  stomy  weather,  Tho 
nunber  shipped  during  Docenbor  was  327,272,  of  whon  303,689 
woro  for  redeployment. (43)  The  critical  secro  at  this  tine 
was  60,  Nearly  30.000  onlistod  non  of  tho  total  had  scores 
of  73  or  above,  (44)  By  tho  end  of  1945  over  two  arid  a half 
niliion  non— 8l  porccnt  of  tho  Theater  strength— had  been 
redoployed  to  one  or  another  destination.  (45) 


In  November  tho  War  Dopartnont  asked  for  tho  views' 
of  the  European  Theater  on  two  plans  for  rodoploynont  for  tho 
first  half  of  1946.  Qae  was  to  use  all  tho  shipping  that 
could  be  allotted  to  bring  the  Theater^  strength  down  to  the 
occupational  troop  basis  as  soon  as  possible.  The  other  was  to  be 
noro  gradual,  but  still  to  phaso-out  troops  as  quickly*  as  was 
consistent  with  the  ether  functions  of  tho  Thoator. (46)  Obviously, 
if  there  was  to  be  any  difforonco  botwocn  these,  tho  first  one 
would  result  in  functions  other  than  redeployment  being  neglected. 
The  Theater  therefore  supported  the  second,  mentioning  in 
particular  that  use  of  a large  part  of  tho  occupation  force  in 
support  of  tho  close-out  forqo  while  it  was  being  redeployod 
would  draw  tco  heavily  on  tho  strength  of  the  former.  Further- 
more, this  would  happen  In  February  and  march,  when  a largo 
part  of  tho  occupation  forco  would  be  withdrawn  from  opera- 
tional duties  to  bo  trained  as  constabulary  units.  It  was 
suggested,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  possible  the  close-out 
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force  should  redeploy  itself,  one  twelfth  of  it  being  moved 
in  each  of  the  first  three  months  of  1946  and  one  fourth  in 
each  of  the  next  three, (47)  2h  December  the  strengths  of 
the  cloSe-out  force  and  the  occupation  force,  which  had  be- 
fore been  fixed  at  344,000  and  363*000,  respectively,  were 
reduced  to  316,000  and- 300,000,  This  reduced  the  authorized 
Theater  strength  at  the  end  of  1945  from  707,000  to  6l6,000. 
The  actual  strength  on  1 January  1946  was  622,789.  (46)  The 
final  shipping  schedule  published  early  in  1946  showed  that 
the  close-out  force  was  to  be  shipped  out  in  six  approximately 
equal  monthly  loads.  It  also  showed  15,000  miscellaneous 
shipments,  and  shipments  of  high  point  non  for  whom  replace- 
ments had  arrived  from  the  Uhitj&d  States  to  the  number  of 
34*500  in  January  and  approximately  20,000  a month  there- 
after. (49) 


SUCCESSIVE  CHANGES  IK  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  TROOP  BASIS 

147.  The  United  States  Occupied  Areas. 

The  final  withdrawal  of:  United  Statos  forces  from 
the  other  occupied  zones  and  of  all  other  Allied  forces  from 
the  United  States  Zone  was  reported  to  bo  complete  on  17 
July  1945. (50)  Plans  had  boon  made  for  the  reduction  by 
throo-quartors  of  the  United  Statos  troop  strength  in 
Czechoslovakia, (51)  The  main  United  States  area  of  Germany 
was  divided  into  two  military  Districts,  the  Western  con- 
sisting of  Uurtcnborg-Baden  and  Grosshcsson,  occupied  by  the 
Seventh  U,S,  Army,  and  the  Eastern,  Bavaria,  by  the  Third 
U,S,  Amy,  (52)  The  United  Statos  Zone  of  Austria  was  al- 
ready established,  and  during  this  six-month  period  no 
alteration  took  place  in  its  organization,  except  for  the 
move  of  Zonal  Headquartors  to  Vienna  in  October, (53) 

148.  Successive  Reductions. 

The  altorations  in  the  projected  occupational 
troop  basis  that  took  place  in  tho  summer  and  fall  of  1945 
wore  completely  unrelated  to  tho  organization  in  tho  Theater 
at  the  time.  Some  reductions  in  commitments  and  inactiva- 
tions of  major  headquartors,  however,  were  of  significance 
in  determining  tho  future  pattern.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  inactivation  of  12th  Army  Group  on  1 August. (54)  3h 
September  tho  withdrawal  from  Czechoslovakia  began.  This 
was  not  completed  until  10  December. (55)  Early  in  October, 
United  States  troops  began  to  withdraw  from  Norway. (56)  On 
1 November  tho  first  systematic  action  toward  insuring  that 
tho  forces  remaining  after  the  close  of  redeployment  would 
be  in  tho  most  advantageous  employment  possible  was  taken 


when  the  Theater  G-l  Division  sot  a ceiling  strength  on  all 
staff  divisions  and  major  commands*  One  month  later  this 
ceiling  was  declared  effective,  and  all  commands  were  ordered 
to  reduce  their  strength  to  the  established  ceiling  or  to 
furnish  full  justification  for  the  excess,  (57)  On  9 December 
1945  most  of  the  territory  in  the  Bremen  Enclave  was  restored 
to  the  British  Zone*  (58)  On  18  Docombor  the  Theater  Commander 
announced  the  basis  of  th©  occupation  force  for  the  second 
half  of  1946,  when  for  the  first  time  the  occupation  would  be 
the  solo  task  of  the  forces  in  the  Theater*  Tim.- target  of 
300,000  was  to  be  reached  by  1'  July  1946,  C be  army,  three 
divisions,  and  a constabulary  force  of  38,000  was  to  be  the 
security  force  for  the  whole  United  States  occupied  areas, 
including  Austria,  Thoator  Service  Forces  and  the  base 
sections  under  it  were  to  bo  inactivated  by  15  March  1946, 
Unnecessary  activities  were  to  bo  cut  put,  and  nocessary 
ones  closely  reviewed  to  insuro  that  no  personnel  savings 
wore  neglected, (59) 

149*  Ovorstreneth.  Replacements,  and  Reinforcements. 

a.  Several  reasons  combined  to  cause  the  Theater  to 
rely  on  overstrength,  on  units  surplus  to  the  table  of  organi- 
zation, and  on  grades  and  ratings,  surplus  to  the  table  of 
organization  of  their  units  during  the  last  half  of  1945:  No 
ro inf or cements  on  any  scale  could  be  oxpectod  at  this  time; 
(60) • the  point  system  of  redeployment  made  the  whole  situa- 
tion so  fluid  that  it  was  not  feasible  at  tho  time  to  build 
up  new  permanent  units;  and  tasks  had  to  be  performed  in 
the  Theater  for  which  there  was  no  organization,  and  in  many 
cases  no  precedent.  Considerable  latitude  was  allowed  in 
tho  Theater  in  the  use  of  overstrength  and  of  grados  surplus 
to  tables  of  organization,  but  tho  policy  that  pormittod  this 
emphasized  that  the  use  of  these  must  be  neither  permanent 
nor  unlimited, (61)  .Even  so,  by  July  1945.  surplus  grados  had 
reached  tho  number  of  -54,000,  It  was  suggested  by  the  Uar 
Department  that  a total  of  38,000  of  these  might  eventually 
bo  allowed  in  tho  occupation  forces.  In  ordor  to  pare  dorm 
requirements  as  far  as  possible,  commands  wore  instructed  to 
make  the  minimum  use  of  civilian  help  of  all  kinds,  (62)  It 
was  a long  time,  however,  boforo  any  reduction  in  overstrength 
could  be  made.  On  8 October  the  Thoator  G-l  Division  request- 
ed a total  of  over  70,000  grades, (63)  Tho  plan  now  submitted 
called  for  a steady  monthly  reduction  in  surplus  grados  in 
the  Theater,  and  the  targot  of  38,000  seemed  not  to  be  too 
difficult.  After  screening,  tho  surplus  grades  wore  reduced 
to  a total  of  52,760,  and  this  total  was  approved, (64)  On 
30  November  27,178  permanent  surplus  grades  were  approved, (65) 


b.  The  most  urgent  demand  for  replacements  in  this 
period  was  that  which  occurred  in  August  for  Quartermaster 
Corps  officers.  Reassignments  had  been  numerous,  and  tasks 
wore  heavy.  The  Shr  Department  was  approached,  but  replied 
that  any  such  replacements  must  be  found  within  the  Theater, 
(66)  The  first  postwar  replacements  promised  the  Theater, 
were  240,000  who  were  to  arrive  between  1 October  1945  and 
1 July  1946,(67)  As  early  as  3 October  the  Theater  requisi- 
tioned 135,000  of  these,  asking  for  specialist,  and  making 
the  special  request  that  they  should  arrive  before  the  end 
of  January  1946, (68)  The  Tfor  Department  promised  the  re- 
placements, but  could  not  guarantee  their  arrival  by  the 
date  specified* (69)  At  the  end  of  the  year,  though  some  re- 
placements had  arrived,  the  schedule  had  not  nearly  boon 
not, (70) 


150*  Suitability  of  Arrivals* 

a.  Under  these  circumstances  the  correct  placing 
of  reinforcements,  not  only  in  the  command  whore  they  wore 
most  wanted,  but  also  in  the  job  where  they  would  do  the 
most  good,  was  an  essential  contribution  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Theater,  But  the  size  of  the  drafts  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  classification  into  military  skills  be- 
fore leaving  the  United  States  causod  noro  and  noro  with- 
drawal from  this  ideal,  until  finally,  on  24  December,  it 
was  decided  that  allocations  to  major  commands  would  bo 
made  by  arm  and  service  and  not  by  military  occupational 
specialty, (71) 

b.  The  Theater  was  naturally  anxious  to  know  what 
standard  of  training  could  be  expected  of  its  replacements. 

In  reply  to  a roquest  for  this  information, (72)  the  Jar 
Department  stated  that  the  first  replacements  might  bo  ox- 
pectod  to  have  seventeen  woolcs’  training,  but  that  later 
ones  wore  not  likely  to  have  more  than  basic  training, (73) 
Theater  Hoadquartors  in  reply  recomnondod  that  the  re- 
inforcements should  bo  trained  in  tho  United  States  at 
least  until  1 July  1946,  when  some  of  the  current  Theater 
problems  would  have  boon  solved. (74)  Uo  action,  howover, 
was  taken  on  this  recommendation.  Some  specialist  schools 
were  started  in  the  Theater,  . Those  wore  for  office  staff 
and  teletype  operator  categories,  which  were  in  shortest 
supply, (75)  and  they  continued  in  operation  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  they  were  closed  down  for  lack  of  suitable 
students, (76)  The  permanent  Adjutant  General’s  School, 
however,  with  a much  smaller  monthly  enrollment,  assumed  the 
task  of  training  office  personnel  for  the  whole  Theater  early 
in  the  new  year, (77) 
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c.  The  whole  system  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that,  with  a rapid  turn-over  of  personnel,  a rather  large 
proportion  of  Theater  strength  at  any  given  toxic  consisted 
of  men  Who  wore  ineffective,  cithor  because  they  were  not 
yet  assigned  or  because  they  had.  been  removed  from  assign- 
ment for  shipment  hone.  Commands  were  forced  to  withdraw 
a nan  fron  his  assignment  a fortnight  before  his  replace- 
ment arrived  in  the  Theater;  when  the  replacement  arrived, 
it  was  another  fortnight  before  he  could  take  up  his  duties j 
but  all  the  time' they  wore  in  the  Theater  both  men  were 
carried  on  the  Theater  strength, (78)  At  year’s  end  it  was 
reckoned  that  out  of  an  official  Theater  strength  of  ' 

616.000  no  loss  than  163 ,000  were  ineffectives.  Of  these* 

90.000  were  normal  ineff actives,  such  as  men  on  leave, 
pass,  and  furlough,  in  confinement,  or  in  the  hospital*  Of 
the  rest,  25,000  were  on  reenlistment  furlough  or  on  re- 
habilitation, recuperation,  and  recovery  detachment  in  the 
United  States;  23 >000  were  shortages  in  replacements  for 
high-point  non  who  had  already  left;  and  25 >000  wore  in  the 
redeployment  pipolino, (79) 

151,  The  Police-Type  Occupation  Force. 

The  original  occupation  troop  basis  of  363>000 
was  intended  to  be  assignod  as  follows: 


Headquarters  and  other  military  overhead  38,000 
Ground  Forces  (seven  divisions).  144,000 
Service  Forces  103>000 
Air  Forces  78 .000 


363,000. 

In  the  light  of  experience  in  the  occupation,  it  was  de- 
cided by  November  1945  that  those  forces  wore  not  all 
necessary.  There  seemed  to  be  no  likelihood  of  a general 
armed  uprising.  What  resistance  thore  was  consisted  of 
individual  acts  of  indiscipline,  sabotage,  and  crime. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  plan  was  changed  so  that 
troops  wore  assigned  as  follows :(80) 


Headquarters  and  other  military  overhead  20,000 
Mobile  combat  forces  (three  divisions)  65,000 
Service  Forces  80,000 
Air  Fences  78,000 
State  Constabulary  38  y0Q0 


281,000. 


A single  army  headquarters  .was  to  bo  responsible  .for  the 
combat  forces  in  the.  main.  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria,  . In 
Frankfurt  and  in  the  separate  areas 'of  Berlin,  Bremen,  and  - 
Vienna,  there  were  separate  independent  commands.  (Cl) 


CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL (82) 

1E>«I52^  Typos  of  Civilians  Euplovod  in  Europe  in-  Late  1945, 

a*  Two  methods  of  recruiting  United  States  citizens 
for  employment,  in  the.  Thoator  wore  adoptod,  lien  in  the 
forqc-s  were  allowed  to.  obtain  their  discharge  from  military 
service,  in  the  Theater  and  retain  their  jobs  or  be  assigned 
to  similar  jobsj  others  were  recruited  in  the  United  States. 
(83)  "Women  were  not  recruited  at  tho  beginning  of  this 
period  except  for  specialist?,  but  this  policy  was  changed 
before  the  end  of  tho  year. (84) 

b.  Allied  and  neutral  civilians* were  recruited  in 
all  cases  through  agreements  with  tho  governments  concerned. 
Some  of  those  governments  allowed  only.  Small  quotas  of -their 
civilians  to  go  abroad. (85) 

c.  Displaced  persons  or  Allied  nationals  recruitod  in 
Germany  were  expected  to  be  a fruitful  source  of  civilian 
labor.  In  the  first  months  of  the  occupation  tho  movement  of 
displaced  persons  was  too  rapid  for  thorn  to  be  of  much  use  as 
labor.-  Later,  many  of  those  loft  in  the-  Thoator  because  they 
would  not  accept  repatriation  wore  onployod, (86)  As  workers, 
however,  they  wore  often  far  from  satisfactory, 

d.  When  onco  German  civilians  were  authorized  as 
employees,  they  soon  became  the  main  source  of  labor, (87) 

153*  Procurement  Policy, 

In  July  1945  a survey  of  all'  available  civilian 
labor  was  made  by  Thoator  Headquarters  as  an  aid  in  determin- 
ing procurement  policy.  On  the  basis  of  this,  it  was  decided 
that,  although  some  units  had  viola. ted  current  policy  and 
oven  international  agreements  in  hiring  and  moving  their 
civilians,  contracts  should  not  be  terminated  for  this  reason, 
so  that  the  first  priority  for  employment  was  for  civilians 
already  employed  on  a contract  basis. (88)  Next  in  priority 
came  soldiers  discharged  in  the  Theater,  then  specialists 
from  tile  United  States,  displaced  persons,  and  indigenous 
civilians.  Tho  term  "specialists”  was  fairly  rigidly  inter- 
preted, and  comparatively  few  United  States  citizens  were  re- 
cruited in  America  at  this  time; (89)  The  hope  that  head- 
quarters could  bo  mannod  entirely  by  United  States  and  indi- 


gcnous  civilians  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  serious 
shortages  in  clerical  staff.  In  September,  therefore,  some 
British  women  clerics  were  moved  to  Frankfurt.  (90)  Citizens 
of  other  nations  were  also  employed  there  soon  after.  At 
that  time  the  priorities  for  employment  were  as  follows: 
discharged  United  States  military  personnel;  United  States 
civilians  recruited  in  the  Theater:  displaced  persons; 

enemy  and  ex-enemy  civilian?!  Allied  and  neutral  civilians; 
and  United  States  civilians  recruited  in  the  United  States. 
(91)  Little  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  occurred  after  this  time* 

154.  to&igtrgtjpn  . cjyUinh,  Personnel, 

The  administration  of  civilians  in  the  Theater  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  G-l,  G-3,  G-4,  and  G-5  Divisions 
and  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Theater  Headquarters;  the 
general  staff  divisions,  the  Adjutant  General,  the  Engineer 
Labor  Procurement  Office,  the  General  Purchasing  Agent,  and 
the  Military  Labor  Service  of  Theater  Service  Forces,  and 
major  commands.  Functions  were  divided  as  follows  in 
Theater  Headquarters:  the  G-l  Division  had  general  policy 

supervision,  over  all  civilians;  G-3  had  supervision  over 
labor  service  units;  G-4  was  responsible  for  supplying  the 
services  of  these  units;  and  G-5  had  special  supervision 
over  working  conditions  for  ex-enemy  civilians.  In  Theater 
Service  Forces,  G-l  and  G-4  duplicated  the  functions  of  the 
same  divisions  in  Theater  Headquarters;  the  Adjutant 
General  had  the  operative  supervision  over  all  the  civilians 
in  the  command  concerned;  and  the  other  staff  divisions 
mentioned  above  had  charge  of  certain  special  aspects  of 
civilian  labor.  Major  commands  had  operative  control  over 
civilians  employed  locally;  thus,  Headquarters  Command 
controlled  civilians  employed  in  Theater  Headquarters. (92) 


PRISONERS  OF  MR 

155.  Conditions  of  Employment  of  Prisoners  of  War. 

The  conditions  under  which  prisoners  of  war  might 
be  used  as  labor  were  clarified  in  July  by  a message  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  wrote  that  with  the  unconditional 
surrender  Germany  had  lost  the  rights  of  a belligerent  power, 
and  that  consequently  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
no  longer  applied  to  German  prisoners  of  war  in  Allied  hands. 
(93)  Most  of  the  German  prisoners  of  war  who  were  working 
for  the  United  States  forces  were  organized  in  Labor  Service 
Companies,  These  were  bodies  of  not  loss  them  250  men  working 
under  a labor  Supervision  Company,  each  of  which  consisted  of 


a fairly  small  nucleus  of  U,S,  Army,  supervisory  personnel,  (94) 
In  August  1945  there  were  a total  of  2,430  Labor  Service 
Companies  in  the  Theater,  (95)  Another  type  of  jjirisoner-of- 
war  unit  that  was  working,  for  the  United  State's  forces  was 
the  disarmed  enemy  unit* ; If that  had  surrendered 
complete  and  was  working  under  its  old  organization.  Condi- 
tions for  the  disarmed  enemy  units  v/ere  as  follows:  they  were 

broken  down  into  comparysize  units,  except  in  special  cases; 
German  field  grade  officers  might  not  retain  operational 
command  except  in  special  cases,  thdv.gh  they  might  retain 
supply  and  administrative  duties;  unit  designations  and  all 
insignia,  except  insignia  of  rank,  were  abolished;  United 
States  personnel  were  responsible  for  all  supervision  of  the 
work;  and,  in  spite  of  the  policy  described  above,  the 
members  of  the  unit  possessed  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of 
war  under  the  Geneva  Convention, (96)  One  of  these  units,  a 
Luftwaffe  Signal  Battalion,  worked  for  the  U,S,  Air  Forces, 
Europe,  from  June  to  Kovembor  1945#  without  aimed  guards, 
and  showed  outstanding  discipline  and  cooperation, 197) 

156,  Statistics. 

Most  of  the  labor  units  working  for  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  early  postwar  period  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Communications  Zone,  and  later  under  Theater 
Service  Forces.,  ’ The  Communications  Zone  and  its  successor 
kept  complete  statistics  of  numbers  of  prisoners  held  and 
numbers  working,  ( At  V-E  Day,  in  a total  of  1,545,644 
prisoners,  280,937  were  at  wdrk. (98)  The  peak  of  prisoner- 
of-war  labor  was  reached  at  the  end  of  August,  when  491,442 
prisoners  were  working  out  of  a total  in  the  Communications  * 
Zone  of  716,568,  On  29  December  1945#  of  a total  of  535 #023# 
workers  numbered  331,5^1* (99) 


CJiaptiQr  VII 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 

IEVEIOPHENTS  IN  THEATER  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMAND  RELATIONSHIP 

157.  General  Developments  d,uring  tho  First  Half  of  1946. 

Tho  first  half  of  1946  say;  a steady  continuation  of  ' 
the  process  of  reduction  in  installations  and  personnel  in 
the  European  Theater,.  In  both  the  field  forces  and  military 
government,  efforts  to  attain  tho  sane  objectives  of  sinpli**' 
fication  and  economy  resulted  in  increasing  efficiency  until, 
by  30  Juno  1946,  a streamlined  organization  had  been  evolved 
fron  tho  more  complicated  and  unwieldy  one  that  had  boon  in 
operation  on  V-E  Day* (l) 

153,  Termination  of  tho  Military  Districts. 

On  2 January  1946  the  Eastern  and  Western  Military 
Districts  eeasod  to  function,  and  their  territories  wore  re- 
designated as  Third  and  Seventh  U.S,  Army  Areas. (2)  As  their 
respective  headquarters  continued  to  function,  the • elimination 
of  tho  Districts  brought  few  changos  in  operations,  oxcept  as 
regards  military  government  supervision, 

159.  Reorganization  on  the  Command  Level. 

Considerable  change  occurred,  however,  on  tho  major 
command  level, 

a.  The  Theater  Motor  Transport  Service,  Military 
Railway  Service,  and  Theater  Inland  Waterways  Transport  Sorvico 
were  discontinued  1 January. (3) 

b.  Continental  Base  Section^  which  had  boon  formed 
at  Reins,  Franco,  on  10  December  1945,  moved  on  3 January  to 
Bad  Nauheim,  Germany,  where  it  was  combined  with  Advanced 
Section, (4)  and  became  operational  on  15  January  1945.(5) 

c.  On  15  January  1946,  Western  Base  Section  was 
formed  in  Paris  to  take  over  the  functions  previously  per- 
formed by  Headquarters,.  Theater  Service  Forces,  European 
Theater  (Rear),  Seine  and  Oise  .Sections,  and  tho  USEET  Mission 
to  France, (6) 


d.  Delta  Base  Section,  the  main  function  of  which 
had  been  the  redeployment  of  personnel,  first  to  the  Pacific 
and  later  to  the  United  States,  was  inactivated  on  22  January 
1946,(7)  since  the  peak  of  redeployment  had  been  passed. 

e.  The  Ground  Forces  Reinforcement  Command  was  dis- 
continued on  31  January  1946,  and  thp  Ground  Forces  Reinforce- 
ment Coordinating  Group  was  established  at  Marburg,  Germany. 
(3) 

£',  On  1 February  1946,  Hungary  and  Roumania  were 
incorporated  in  the.  European  Theater,  (9)  and  on_l  June  West 
African'  District  passed ' to  European ’ Theater  control. 

g,  On  15-  February  Western  Base  Section  was  enlarg- 
ed by  the  addition  of  two .now  subordinate  commands,  Chanor 
Base  Section  and  London  Area  Office,’both  of  which  were  re- 
lieved of  assignment  to  Headquarters,  Theater  Service  Forces. 
(10)  A few  days  later,  on  20  February  1946,  Chanor  Base. 
Section  was  discontinued  and  its  functions  wore  transformed 
to  Western  Base  Section*  (U) 

h. ,;  ,.  One  of  the  two  remaining  armies, ■■•the  'Seventh, 
was  inactivated  on  31  March  1946.  leaving  the  Third.  Army  to 
servo  as  the  occupation  army, (12)  Personnel  of  the  Seventh 
Army  were. reassigned  either  to  the  Third  Army  or  ..to  the 
United  States  Constabulary* 

>.  i.  Bremen  Po’rt  Command,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Continental  Base  Section  on  1 March  1946,(13)  was  dis- 
continued on  15.  April,  (14)  after  which  date  the.  17t,h  Major 
Port  was  the  main  administrative ' headquarters  for  the  Bromen- 
Bremerhaven -area, 

a 

160,  Inactivation  of  Theater  Service  Forces. 

These  and  other  measures  wore  directed  toward  the 
final  elimination  of  Theater- Service  Forces,  European 
Theater.  On  1 February.  1946  the  Theater  Chiefs  of  Claims, 
Special  Services,  and.  Information  and  Education,  .and  the 
Theater  Chief  Chaplain,  Fiscal  Directpr,  and  Provost 
Marshal  wore  designated  special  staff  officers  on  the 
special  staff  of  the  Theater  Commander. (15)  On  28  February 
1946  the  Theater  Signal  Communications  Service  was  assigned 
to  Theater  Headquarters, (16)  and  the  following  special 
staff  officers  were  assigned  to  tho*. -Theater  Commander’s 
special. staff  s thp/chicfs'-of  ..Arcy  Exchange  - Service  and 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  the  Chief  Surgeon,  Chief 
Engineer,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Chief  Ordnance  Officer, 
and  Chief  Signal  Officer,  (-17)  The  final  stop  came  with  the 
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inactivation  of  Headquarter,  Theater  Service  Forces, 

European  Theater,  on  28  February  1946,(18) 

161,  Naval  Command  in  the  European  Theater. 

a.  On  1 May  1946,  the  headquarters  0f  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Germany,  was  shifted  to  Brcmorhavon,  a snail  liaison 
group  being  maintained  at  Thoator  headquarters  in  Frankfurt, 
The  naval  command  had  also  been  going  through  a process  of 
consolidation.  On  V-E  Day  the  U,S,  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  1 
comprised  U,S,  Naval  Forces,  Franco;  U.S.  Group  Control 
Council;  Naval  Division;  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 

Germany,  which  in  turn  included  U,ST  Navy,  Southwest 
Germany;.  U,  S,  Naval  Ports  and  Bases ^ Germany;  and  U.S, 

Naval  Advanced  Bases,  Bremenhaven  and  Bremen.  On  31  Nay 
1945  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
for  the  orderly  operation  of  ports  in  Europe. (19)  On.  10 
November  the  U.S.  Ports  . and  Bases,  Germany  and  the  U.S, 

Naval  Advanced  Bases,  Brcmorhavon  and  Bremen,  were  de- 
commissioned and  their  activities  consolidated  in  the  U,S, 
Advanced  Base,  Woser  River.  In  December,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Franco,  was  decommissioned  and  its  responsibilities 
transferred  to  the  Commander  of  Naval  Fdrcos,  Germany,  with 
a liaison  group  remaining  in  Paris.  The  Advanced  Base  at 
Lo  Havre  continued  to  function  as  a subordinate  activity  of 
U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Germany,  until  10  July,  1946,  when  it 
was  decommissioned.  The  U.S,  Navy,  Southwest  .Germany,  ms 
never  commissioned.  The  naval  elements  of  the  U.S,  Group 
Control  Council,  consisting  of  the  Disarmament  and  the  de- 
mobilization Units,  wore  subsequently  redesignated  the  Naval 
Adviser,  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (U,S.) , 
and  the  U.S.  Member,  Tripartite  Commission.  This  included 
the  Naval- Division  of- the  Allied,  Commission  for  Austria; 
the  U.S.  Naval  Member,  Military  Llission,  Potsdam;  and  the 
Naval  Technical  Unit,  Europe. (20 ) 

DIVISION  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  FUNCTIONS  BETWEEN 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES 

162,  Headquarters  Levol. 

In  the  development  of  military  government  policies 
for  the  United  States  Zone,  the  Office  of  Military  Government 
for  Germany  (U.S.)  had  to  coordinate  -with  the  staff  of  the 
Theater  Commander  and,  for  supervision  of  the  United  Statos 
element  of  the  Berlin  Konmandatura,  with  that  of  the  Deputy 
Military  Governor.  It  had  also  to  maintain  liaison  with 
the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  for  Austria,  Prior  to  1 
April  Military  Government  maintained  personnel  and  agencies 
in  both  Berlin  and  S&nanJcfurt.  Early  in  1946,  however,  it 
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was  decided  to  consolidate  all  nilitary  government  functions 
in  Berlin,  leaving  only  a snail  G-5  Division  in  Theater  Head- 
quarters. On  1 April  the  G-5  Division  of  Headquarter, U.S, 
Forces,  European  Theater,  waa  reosta, blissed,  (21)  with  the 
following  functions!  Is p ■: ; 1 b,gi0r? s o the  Theater 
Connandor  on’ military  government  matters  as  thpy  affected 
the  occupation  forcosj  to  coordinate  responsibilities  and 
activities  of  the  field  forces  with  military  government 
agoncics  and  activities!  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  Office 
of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (U.S.)  and  with  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration!  to  super- 
vise the  control  and  care  of  displaced  persons;  and  to  conduct 
Civil  Affairs  matters  outside  the  occupied  countries.  The 
organization  of  the  new  G-5  Division  comprised  a Plans  and 
Coordination  Branch,  Economic  Affairs  Branch,  Government 
Affairs  Branch,  Supply  Branch,  and  Displaced  Persons  Branch, 
with  Information  and  Administration  Branches  functioning  as 
part  of  'the  Executive^  Office.  A roar  echelon  of  nilitary 
government  offices  was  also  maintained  at  Frankfurt,  attach- 
ed to  Thoater  Headquarters  for  administration  and  supply, (22) 

163 . Land  Level. 

a.  Development  of  the  Land  Offices  of  Military 

Government. 

With  the  official  confirmation  of  the  Eastern 
Military  District  on  12  August  1945,  the  official  designation 
of  the  G-5  Section  of  Third  Army  became  the  Office  of  Military 
Government  for  Eavaria,  and  it  was  consolidated  by  the  end  of 
September ‘with  the  Regional  Detachment  E-201. (23)  The  3d 
Military  Government  Regiment  was  assigned  to  Headquarters, 
Eastern  Military  District,  in  September. (24)  Personnel 
procedures  were  simplified  as  all  military  government 
personnel  in  Bavaria, was  now  under  tho "direct  control*  of. 
the  District  Headquarters.  In  Western  Military  District,  the 
reorganization  of  the  G-5  Section  of  Seventh  Army  had  con- 
tinued from  August  to  October  1945,  and  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-5,  was  placed  on  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  level , and 
became  responsible  to  the  army  Cconmander  for  all  military 
government  within  the  Military  District.  Tho  entire  staff 
of  the  headquarters  was  to  assist  in  the  nilitary  government 
of  the  District. (25) 

b.  Increase  of  Responsibility. 

From  1 January  1946,  the  three  Offices  of 
Military  Government  for  Bavaria,  Wurttonburg-Baden,  and 
Grosshesson  each  became  an  independent  command  under  its 
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respective  director,  who  was  to  report  directly  to  the  com- 
manding General,  U,S,  Forces,  European  Theater,  All  command 
and  supervisory  powers  passed  from  the  commanding  generals 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Military  Districts,  They  retained 
general  court-martial  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  for 
supply  and  administrative  support,  (26)  and  also  their 
previous  functions  and  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
security,  prisoners  of  war,  disarmament,  and  displaced 
persons.  On  the  redesignation  of  the  Military  Districts  in 
January  as  the  Third  and  Seventh  U,S,  Army  Areas,  the  re- 
lationship previously  maintained  between  military  govern- 
ment and  the  Military  Districts  continued  between  military 
government  and  the  array  areas,  (27) 

Revision  of  Relationship. 

In  February  1946  the  relationship  was  revised, 
and  certain  funotions  connected  with  redeployment  and  travel 
outside  the  occupied  Zone,  previously  assigned  to  the  Land 
directors,  were  reallotted  to  the  area  commanders  or  to  the 
Theater,  (28)  Th  June  1946,  by  which  time  Third  Army  had  been 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  whole  United  State s-occupied 
area  of  Germany  except  the  Bremen,  Berlin,  and  Frankfurt  areas, 
the  G-5  Section  was  reestablished,  to  exercise  supervision  and 
control  over  matters  pertaining  to  displaced  persons  and  Civil 
Affairs  and  to  maintain  liaison  with  military  government 
off icials* (29)  The  Section  was  organized  in  three  branches: 
administration,  military  government,  and  displaced  persons, 

d.  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S.  Zone), 

On  1 April  1946  the  Office  of  Military  Govern- 
ment (U,S.  Zone)  was  inactivated  and  its  functions  were  re- 
distributed between  the  Office  of  Military  Government  for 
Germany  (U«S.)  and -the  new  G-5  Division  of  Theater  Head- 
quarters, (30) 

I64,  Relations  between.  thc  Field  Forces,  and,  the  Office  of 
Military  Government  for  Germany  (U.S,), 

a , Recommendations  regarding  details  of  staff 
coordination  between  the  Office  of  Military  Government  for 
Germany  (U.S,)  and  the  G-5  Division  of  Theater  Headquarters 
v/ere  made  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-5,  to  the  Chief 

of  Staff  in  April  1946  and  were  approved  in  June,  (31) 

\ 

b.  In  the  field,  a similar  tendency  was  seen  toward 
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definition  of  the  relation  between  tactical'  troops  and 
military  government, ; In  May  1946  provisions  were  made  for  ■ 
the  commanding  officers  of  all  tactical  and  service  troops 
to  report  the  location  and  extent  of  their  units  to  the 
military  government  detachments'  in  thb''-3jandlcrois.  Parti- 
cularly close  coordination  was  to  he ' ioaintainod  in  the.  ad- 
ministration of  displaced  persons.  Conferences  'wero  to  be 
hold  between- the  various  military  government  offices  and 
other  occupational  units, (32) 


THE  REDUCTION  TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  TROOP  BASIS  (33) 


165,  Thg.^Out^ioK.^r,, 

On  1 January  1946  the  allotted  strength  of  the 
Theater  was  616,000  and  the  actual  strength  622,729* (34) 
Shipping  capacity  sufficient  to  transport  an  oxtra  20,000 
non. to'  tho'. United  States  Bad  been  allotted  for  January  to 
tako  care  of  the  backlog  and  expected  losses.  Exclusive 
of  these  20,000"  non,  the  average  monthly  lift  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1946  was  estimated  at  90,150,(35)  This 
meant  that  238,000  men  must  enter  the  Theater  by  1 July 
1946-  if  the  occupational  troop  basis  of  300,000  was  to  bo 
filled.  Of  those,  90,000  would  be  men  returning  from  re- 
enlistment  furlough)  rest,  recuperation,  and  recovery; 
and  other  temporary  absence  in  tho  United  States, (36)  A 
margin  of  about  14,000  non  was  allowed  against  unexpected 
shipping  shortages  or  delays;  so  135,000  replacements  • 
wero  expected, (37) 

166,  The  January  Disturbances, 

This  program,  and  especially  the  part,  of  it 
which' cut' the  monthly  shipments  from  a peak  of  400,000 
to  90,009,  did  not  appeal  to  the  troops  in  the  Theater, 

They  felt  that  they  were  forgotten,  an  attitude  which 
was  not  helped  by  the  news  on  6 January  1946  that  there 
would  be  no  more  redeployment  pn  a point  ba&Ls  -and  that 
men  with  50  points  would  still  have  three  months  to  serve 
in  the  Theater, (38)  The  explanation  for  this  order  was 
that  there  were  no  replacements, (39)  Two  other  press  . o.h 
releases  served  to  intensify  the  feeling  and  to, cause  it 
to  find  voice,'  One  told  that  war  brides  were  being  • 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  the  other  that  open  demon- 
strations in  the  Pacific  Theater  had  been  effective  in 


getting  men  with  50  points  sent  hone  from  that  Theater.  (40) 
The  effect  of  these  releases  was  that  demonstrations  began 
in  the  European  Theater,  too.  In  Paris,  London,  Frankfurt, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Germany  crowds  of  soldiers  gathered  and 
marched,  or  shouted  slogans.  On  the  direction  of  General 
IicNarney,  who  felt  that  the  meetings  were  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Theater  apd  the  major  commands  to  explain  the 
true  facts  of  the  easq,  ho  action  was  taken  to  break  up  the 
meetings.  At  this  moment  the  War  Department  announced  that 
the  demobilization  program  was  to  be  revised.  (41)  For  the 
time  being  this  had  no  effect,  but  on  January  13,  when  the 
meetings  had  been  going  on  sporadically  for  five  days, 

General  McNamey  in  a press  interview  asked  that  the  meetings 
be  discontinued  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  served 
their  purpose,  (42)  The  same  day  an  intensive  publicity  pro- 
gram was  launched  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  occupa- 
tion forces  the  fact  that  there  was  at  least  some  reason  for 
keeping  them  in  Europe, (43) 

167,  The  Hew  Plan  and  Its  Effects. 

The  new  liar  Department  demobilization  plan  kept  the 
old  point  system,  but  speeded  up  the  pace  of  releases  under 
its  provisions.  It  also  introduced  a schome  whereby  men 
could  be  released  on  length  of  service  alone. (44)  On  this 
basis  it  was  estimated  that  men  with  §5  points  would  be  on 
their  way  home  by  mid-February j with  53  points  or  threo 
and  a half  year’s  service  by  the  end  of  the  monthj  and  so 
on  down  to  40  points  or  two  yearC’  service  by  the  end  of 
June. (45)  As  a result  of  this,  all  unit  shipping  dates  were 
advanced.  A new  shipping  plan  was  devised  which  would  con- 
centrate about  four-fifths  of  the  six-month  lift  over  the 
first  four  months, (46) 

' 168 • Out-Shipments  in  the  First  Six  Months  of  1946. 

Shipping  was  not  a scarae  facility  in  this  period. 
The  War  Department  sent  what ’it  thought  fit,  and  would  not 
cut  allocations  even  when  requested  to  do  so.  The  Theater 
authorities  reported  that  overloading  of  vessels  resulted 
in  an  excess  loft.  To  "alleviate"  this  situation,  the  War 
Department  directed  that. ships  might  bo  underloaded. (47) 

In  January  shipments  oxceodod  oven  the  increased  estimate, 
161,310  troops  being  shipped  out. (48)  This  included  the 
accumulation  from  the  previous  year,  over  10,000  men  who 
wore  not  being  redeployed,  and  about  40,000  who  had  been 
intended  for  later  shipment, (49)  In  February  it  was  hoped 
to  bettor  the  target  by  13,000,  but  owing  to  various  causes 
about  10,000  of  these  wore  still  in  the  Theater  at  the  end 
of  the  month; (50)  In  i larch  the  estimate  was  again  exceeded, 
and  over  130,000  were  shipped  out.  In  these  threo  months 
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total  shipping  was  almost  400,000,  including  370,000  redeploy- 
ment personnel,  instead  of  an  expected  327,000* (51) . In,  the 
next  throo  months  shipments  out  of  the  Theater  again  dropped 
off,  and  only  169,345  non  for  -redeployment  sailed  in  the  whole 
period.  This  did  not  prevent,  howovor,  targets  for  repatriat- 
ing men  due  hono  on  account  of  point  score  and  length  of  sor- 
vico  from  being  met, (52) 

169 , Closo  of  Unnecessary  Port  Installations* 

With  the  lessoning  of  the  homeward  flow,  it  became 
possible  in  the  oarly  part  of  1946  to  close,  some  of  the  stag- 
ing and  port  installations  that  wore  sorving  troops  on.  thoir 
way  hone.  In  January  and  February  all  the  local,  commands  in 
Franco  were  combined  as  Western  Base  Section,  and  at  about 
the  sane  time  the  importance  of  the  intermediate  staging 
aroas  was  considerably  reduced  by  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
cessing of  all  but  major  units  to  the  port  staging  areas, 

(53)  In  January  the  port  of  I.Iarscillo -was  closed,  (54) 

Antwerp  was  closed  at  the  end  of  March,  and  Lo  Havre  at  the 
end  of  Juno,  Henceforth  all  shipments  from  the  Continent 
were  to  bo  from  Bronerhavcn, (55) 

170 , General  Survey  of  the  Redeployment  Scheme. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  mechanics  of  the  rc- 
doploymont  scheme,  the  requirements^ of  the  Theater  and  the 
War  Department,  and 'the  measures  that  wore  taken  to  moot 
thorn,  the  'program  was  a'  complete  success, ' The'  men  were, 
"shipped  out,  sloiily  at  first,  then  vrith  more  and  fibre  speed, 
until  shortage  of  men  chocked  the  operation. 


continuingiMnfohbr  probiems.-j 


171,  Theater  Strength  Tar go ts. 

On  18  January  1946  tho' Theater  Commander  suggested 
that  by  1 July  1947  the  Theater  strength  should  be  200,000, 
including  a pernanont  Air  Forces  component  of  43,000,  In 
reply  the  War  Dopartncnt  sot  up  the  following  Series  of 
targets,  all  of  \7hich  included  '43,000  in  the  Air  Forcosj 
230,000  by  1 September  1946}  200,000  by  1 January  1947 j 

and  160,000  by  1 July  1947.(56) 
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172.  Strength  Control. 

a.  On  8 January  1946,  General  McNarney  directed 
that  vigorous  action  should  be  taken  to  reduce  ovorstrength 
and  to  bring  Theater  strength  as  soon  as  possible  within 
unit  tables  of  organization# (57)  The  authorized  personnel 
had  boon  37,607  for  1 July  1946#  Careful  pruning  reduced 
the  requirements  of  major  commands  to  17,811,  The  staffs 
of 'the  newly  authorized  military  communities  required 
14,389,  The  new  figure,  therefore,  stood  at  32,200,  This 
cut  did  not  satisfy  Theater  Headquarters,  and  a further 
drastic  screening  brought  the  figure  down  to  24,005,  An 
overstrength  of  25,000  was  allotted,  to  give  a certain 
margin  for  unanticipated  requirements, (58)  On  25  May  1946 
the  War  Department  granted  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
tine  limit  for  meeting  the  occupational  troop  basis, (59) 

On  30  June  actual  Theater  strength  was  342,264.(60) 

b.  Replacements  continued  to  be  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Theater.  It  has  already  boon  mentioned  that 
the  shortage  of  reinforcements  held  up  the  homeward  shipment 
of  troops.  (6l)  Despite  cooperation  of  the  War  Department, 
shipments  still  fell.  In  February,  however,  the  War 'Depart- 
ment announced  that  64,000  replacements  would  be  in  the 
Theater  by  the  end  of  the  month,  which  would  meet  scheduled 
requirements*  Replacements  to  the  number  of  26,000  were 
promised  for  I.Iarch0  (62)  The  War  Department’s  commitment  to 
supply  240,000  replacements  by  30  June  1946  was  practically 
net,  and  further  arrivals  were  forecast  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  a month. (63) 

c.  The  shortage  of  officers  in  the  first  half  of 
1946  was  particularly  serious  as  respects  its  chaplains  and 
those  with  legal  experience. (64)  In  general,  the  Theater 
was  suffering  from  a shortage  of  about  26  percent  in  officer 
strength*  Steps  were  taken  to  spread  this  shortage  as 
evenly  as  possible;  (65)  but  it  \7as  not  expected  that  the 
situation  would  be  relieved  for  some  tine  after  the  end  of 
Juno. 


d.  In  contrast  to  tho  many  shortage  problems,  one 
problem  was  caused  by  a surplus.  The  total  number  of  Negro 
enlisted  men  in  tho  Theater  grew  far  beyond  the  authorized 
proportion,  10  percent,  of  the  occupational  troop  basis, 
and  eventually  beyond  the  capacity  of  tho  Theater  to  assign 
them,  (66)  Tho  War  Department  appeared  to  ignore  requests 
not  to  ship  to  the  Theater  men  who  had  enlisted  for  three 
years  for  arms  and  services  not  authorized  Negro  troops  in 
the  Theater,  A few  such  men  wore  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  but  later  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  was  to 
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assign  "then,  regardless  of  their  choi'co,' If " they  "rdf used  to 
make  a socond  choice, (67)  The  War  Department  raised  the 
authorized  percentage  of  Negro 'troops  in  the  Thcator  front 
10  to  15,(68)  1 and  tho  ?hdator  §uthpri?od. first  10,  then  20, 
and  finally  50  pQTContj'p#irW^^g'^||^^ogTO ; units  and 
directed  all  those,  units '‘$y ‘ cdtfry  at  least  40  porcont  over- 
strength,  (69)  In  addition.1  a Negro  provisional  Infantry  ... 
Regiment  was  activated,  (70 ) although  thcro  .was  no  permanent 
authorization  for  Negro  infantry  in  the  Theater,  On  12  June 
1946  it  was  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  there 
would  bo  an'  overstrength  of  Negro  troops  of  75  percent. 

When  this  was  represented  to  the  War  Department,  the  latter 
agreed  to  ship  no  more  Negro  troops  to  the  Theater,  while 
Theater  Headquarter?  undertook  to  place  those  who  wore  al- 
ready there, (71)  Soon  after  the  ond  of  June,  methods  wore 
authorized'  for  returning  unnecessary  Negro  units  and 
personnel  to  the  United  States,  and  at  about  the  sane  time 
the  War  Department  suspended  Negro  enlistment  in  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  problem  was  well  on  tho  way  to 
solution, (72) 

173*  ‘ The  Liquidation  and  Manpower  Board. (73) 

The  Theater  Liquidation  and,  Manpower  Board  was 
established  on  14  January  1946, (74)  to  consist  of  six  or  • 
seven  senior  officers.  Its  mission  was  to  report  directly 
to  the. Chief  of  Staff  on  progress  being  made  in  strength 
reductions',  to  make  recommendations  as  to  how  these  could 
be  speeded  up,  and  to  make  special  surveys  as  required  by 
the  Theater  Commander  and  the  Chief  of  Staff, (75)  Success- 
ive chairmen  were  Maj,  Gen,  Leven  A,  Allen  and  Brig,  Gen, 
Aubry  L;  Moqre.  Activities  of  the  Board  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1946 '.included -the  following:  A survey  of  the 
United  States. troop  requirements  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  resulted  in  the  phasing-out  of ’the  London  Area  Office j 
a survey  of  the  use  made  of  manpower  in  Headquarters  Com- 
mand! a review  of  the  value  of  the  continuation  of  the  • 

G-5  Division  of  Theater  Headquarters  as  a separate  entity!, 
recommendations  for  the  assumption  by  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Department  of  much  of  the  routine  work  then  done  by  each  of 
the  staff  divisions!  recommendations  for  closing  the  ports  , 
of  Le  Havre  and  Marseille,  and  the  replacement  depot  at 
Namur!  and  a survey  of  th?  manpower  requirements  for  the 
communities  in  the  Zone, 

174.  Civilian  Personnel. 

Little  change  in  priorities  and  procurement  policies 
in  the  employment  of. civilians  took  place  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1946,  In  March,  the  adoption  of  a standard  em- 
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ployment  contract  and  the  Continental  Wage  Scale  for  Allied 
civilians  put  all  European  civilians  except  displaced  persons 
and  ex-enemies  on  the  same  footing,  (76)  A slight  difficulty 
in  recruiting  civilians  for  service  in  the  Theater  was  re- 
moved in  ilay,  when  the  wearing  of  the ' civilian  uniform  which 
had  been  hard  to  get  on  the  Continent,  was  mado  optional. 
Various  attempts  to  build  up  a rather  large  cadre  of  United 
States  civilians  in  tho  Zone  had  met  with  comparative  failure. 
Up  to  April  1946  only  351  women  of  tho  Women’s  Army  Corps, 
including  five  officers,  had  accepted  civilian  jobs.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1946,  only  170  men  were  discharged  to 
accept  jobs  in  the  Theater,  (78)  At  the  end  of  June  3,300 
civilians  were  on  requisition  from  the  United  States,  Only 
743  had  arrived  since  1 January,  (79)  . An  attempt  was  there- 
fore made  in  June  to  induce  dependents  living  in  the  Zone 
to  accept  clerical  and  administrative  jobs,(30)  In  tho  same 
month,  recruitment  in  the  United  States  was  widened  to  in- 
clude types  of  jobs  loss  responsible  than  those  for  which 
United  States  civilians  had  previously  been  considered, (81) 

By  Juno,  too,  the  correct  civil  servico  grades  had  been  as- 
signed to  nearly  all  positions, (82)  The  numbers  of  Gormans 
and  displaced  persons  employed  increased  vastly  during  these 
six  months.  That  of  Gormand  rose  from  169,000  to  262,730, 
and  that  of  displaced  persons  from  28,000  to  60,460,(83) 

175,  Prisoner-of-War  Labor. 

a.  Early  in  1946  furthor  steps  wore  taken  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war  at  work,  by  discharg- 
ing them  and  allowing  them  to  accept  work  as  civilians.  In 
January  commandors  wore  authorized  to  reduce  the  number  and 
strength  of  labor  service  units  to  tho  minimum  that  might  be 
sufficient  for  the  job  to  which  thoy  were  assigned,  to  re- 
place by  local  civilians  all  units  doing  common  labor,  and 
to  discharge  all  prisoners  resident  outside  tho  United  States 
Zone 'who  were  In  a category  for  which  discharge  was  author- 
ized, provided  that  they  wore  immediately  roemployed  as 
civilians.  Commanders  wore  furthor  directod  to  hand  over  to 
the  Provost  Marshal.,  all  prisoners  who  bocame  surplus  owing 
to  this  action,  and  to  report  progress  in  discharging 
prisoners  of  war  each  month  thereafter, (84)  later,  however, 
it  was  made  clear  that,  though  this  policy  was  to  be  mot  as 
far  as  possible,  it  was  not  to  be  followed  to  the  point  of 
depriving  the  Theater  of  necessary  unskilled  labor, 
Prisoncrs-of-War  labor  was  used  especially  in  liberated 
countries.  Out  of  143,000  prisoners  expected  to  be  necessary 
for  labor  after  30  June  1946, .106,000  were  for  work  in  the 
Western  Base  Section  and  its  installations.  It  was  still 
the  policy  to  discharge  all  prisoners  as  soon  as  they  were 
no  longer  required, (85)  To  facilitate  tho  discharge  of 
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prisoners  of  war  direct  to  tho  work  they  would  take  up  as 
civilians,  major  commands  wero  authorized  to  set  up  mobilo 
discharge  teams  to  visit  installations  from  which  it  i7ould  bo 


difficult  to  send  prisoners  to  discharge  centers  and  dis- 


charge  them  on  the  spot, 
civilian  employment, (86) 


pass  directly  into 


b,  At  the  beginning  of  tho  year,  the  number  of 
prisoners  of  war  \7orking  as  labor  units  was  331,521.(87) 
This  figure  declined  steadily  throughout  tho  first  six 
months  of  1946.  On  31  May  it  was  just  over  200.000.(88) 
and  on  30  June  it  had  been  reduced  to  136,327, (89) 
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Chapter  VIII 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  TEE  OCCUPATION 


POLICIES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 


176.  Dona  z if lea t ion  . 

High  on  the  list  of  military  government  accomplish- 
ments cane  denazification.  In  the  first  half  of  1946,  the 
process  of  denazifying  the  German  government  and  civil  ad- 
ministration in  the  aroa  occupied  by  the  United  States  was 
brought  to  completion.  An  official  announcement  to  this' 
effect  was  made  on  20  June  1946,  Toward  the  end  of  1945, 
emphasis  had  already  shifted  to  the  denazification  of 
economic  life  and  institutions  other  than  the  government 
and  civil  administration.  In  1946  a large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  denazification  was  shifted  to  the  Germans, 
An  important  step  in  the  assumption  of  this  responsibility 
by  the  Germans  was  the  onactncnt  on  5 March  1946,  by  agree- 
ment among  the  three  Lander  in  the  United  States  Zone,  of 
tho  German  lav/  on  denazification — - significantly  entitled: 
°Tho  Lav/  of  National  Libera tion."  Under  this  law,  special 
German  denazification  courts  known  as  Spruchkanno rn  were 
set  up  for  the  trial  of  all  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  other 
than  nominal  participants.  On  14  June  1946  tho  responsi- 
bility for  administering  denazification  was  turned  over  to 
those  German  Courts,  while  Military  Government  retained  the 
functions  of  observation,  liaison,  and  reporting, 

177.  Reforms  in  Geman  Judicial  and  Penal  Administration. 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  military  government 
was  tho  reorganization  of  the  German  Judicial  system.  After 
an  initial  period  when  all  German  courts  v/orc  closed  and 
justice  was  administered  exclusively  in  military  government 
courts,  the  first  civil  courts  wore  reopened  in  August  1945* 
By  1 April  1946,  372  courts  on  all  levels  wore  functioning 
in  tho  United  States  Zone,  All  these  courts  had  been  purged 
of  their  Nazi  personnel  and  influences.  As  confidence  in 
their  efficiency  and  political  reliability  increased,  more 
and  nore  typos  of  cases  previously  tried  in  military  govern- 
ment courts  were  turned  over  to  then.  During  the  sane 
period,  progressive  reforms  were  introduced  in  German  prison 
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administration  and  tho  penal  systems*  A program  of  sogroga* 
tion  of  prisoners  by  ago,  sex,  type  of  offense,  and  length 
of  sentence  was  carried  out.  Prison  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane and  diseased  were  sot  aside  from  the  regular  system* 

178,  Elections. 

: L;:. 

One  of  tho  most  important  military  government 
achievements  in  this  poriod  was  the  reinstitution  of  free 
elections  in  Germany,  The  first  was  held  on. 20 -January 
1946  in  Grosshosson,  when  83  percent  of  tho  eligible  electors 
voted  for  menbors  of  tho  Go me inderate.  The  Social  Democrats 
polled  38  percent  of  the  votes,  Christian  Dembcrats.27  per-, 
cent,  Independents  24  porcont,  Communists  4 percent,  and 
Liberals  2 porcont, (l)  This  was  followed  a wook  later  by  a 
zone-wide:  election  on  the  Gbmoindo  love  1,(2)  whilo  in  April' 
and  May  elections  for  Kreis  councils  and  for  Gemoindd- 
councils  for  the  larger  Genolpden  wore  hold  throughout  the 
zone,  (3)  with  the  Christian  Democratic  Union  outstripping  ' •“ 
tho  othor  parties,  (4)  The  culmination  came  on  30  June,  with 
the  zone-wide  election  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional 
assombly  to  draft  charters  for  the  throe  Lander  states.  Of 
tho  eligible  electors  71  percent  voted,  and  Christian  Demo- 
crats again  emerged  as  the  strongest  party, (5)  " v 

179*  Labor  Unions. 

On  14  April  1946  authorization  for  tho  organization 
of  German  labor  unions  on  a state-wide  basis  in  tho  United 
States  zone  was  announced  at  a conference  of  Military  Govern- 
ment officials  and  German  labor  representatives  in  Frankfurt, 
(6) 


180,  Reparations. 

a.  At  an  international  conference  hold  in  Paris 
from  9 November  to  21  December  1945,  the  representatives,  of 
eighteen  nations  considered  plans  for  tho  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  German  surplus  assets.  An  agroomont  was  reached  on 
tho  share  .in  the  reparations  to  be  paid  by  Germany  to  the  re- 
spective participating  nations.  At  this  conference  an  ad- 
ministrative agency,  tho  Inter-Allied  Reparations  Conference, 
was  established  to  make  allocations  of  reparations  to  the 
member  nations.  This  agency  prepared  "The  Plan  for  Repara-’ 
tions  and  the  Level  of  Postwar  German  Economy  in  Accordance 
with  the  Berlin  Protocol,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  Allied 
Control  Council  for  Germany  on  26  March  1946,  The  main  ob- 
ject of  this  plan  was  to  bring  about  the  industrial  dis- 
armament of  Germany  and  at  tho  same  tine  to  guarantee  to 
Germany  tho  retention  of  sufficient  industrial  capacity  for 
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solf-support, 

b,  In  accordance  with  the  international  • aigreeodmt'^n 
reparations , the  United  States  Military  Government  began  to 
survey  German  industry  and  to  mark  factories  and  establish- 
ments for  destruction  or  for  dismantling  and  delivery  to 
other  nations  as  reparations  in  kind.  By  1 July  1946,  sixty- 
nine  war  plants  in  the  United  States  Zone  wore  listed  for  de- 
struction or  demolition.  Dismantling  operations  were  started 
on  the  plants  allocated  as  advance  reparations,  and  some 
machinery  was  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union,  On  26  May 
General  Clay,  Deputy  Military  Governor,  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  stopped  reparations  deliveries  from  its 
zone  in  Germany,  except  for  factories  which  had  already  been 
allocated,  until  all  occupying  powers  had  agreod  to  put  into 
effect  the  Potsdam  decision  on  administering  Germany  as  an 
economic  whole, 

161,  Restitutions,. 

The  program  for  the  restitution  of  art  objects  and 
other  valuable  property  looted  by  the  Nazis  in  the  countries 
that  they  conquered  was  still  delayed  in  the  first  half  of 
1946  by  the  failure  of  the  different  nations  concerned  to 
agree  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  broad  definition  of  „•  •• 
restitution  contained  in  the  London  Declaration  of  5 
January  1943*  In  the  early  months  of  1946,  efforts  to  reach 
an  agreement  wore  continued.  In  the  meantime,  a program  of 
returning  stolen  property  found  in  the  United  States  Zone  was 
instituted.  The  Offenbach  Archival  Depot,  which  opened  in 
March  1946,  received  more  than  two  million  pieces  of  library 
material  written  in  35  languages.  At  the  end  of  Juno  no  de- 
cision had  yet  been  reached  on  the  disposal  of  some  400,000 
pieces  of  this  literature.  By  June  1946  Hungarian,  Greek, 
and  Soviet  Restitution-  Missions  were  in  the  United  States 
Zone,  The  property  involved  in  39  percent  of  the  1,023 
claims  filed  by  ten  countries  had  been  partially  or  entirely 
located,  while  Germans  had  filed  20,000  declarations  of 
knowledge  of  the  location  of  property,  17  percent  of  which’ 
had  boon  processed,  France  received  an  oil-cracking  plant, 
and  the  Netherlands  received  297  streetcars  out  of  a total 
of  301  taken  from  that  country, 

102,  Importation  of  Foodstuffs  for  the  Gorman  Population, 

In  January  1946  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  from 
the  United  States  for  the  relief  of  the  Goman  population 
was  begun.  For  the  supplies  to  be  imported  into  Germany  to 
prevent  disease  and  unrost,  accounting  was  made  under  the 
War  Department  Military  Government  appropriation  for  "Govern- 


nont  and  Reliof  in  Occupied  Areas;”  Transfers  woro  ac- 
complished by  quantitive  rocoipts,  tho  vuluo  being  represent- 
ed as  a charge  against  tho  export-inport  fund  of  tho  Office 
of  Military  Govemnont  • 


POLICIES  AND  ACCOHPLIBHLSNTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES 


1S3,  Military  Training, 

Of  the  varied  accomplishments  of  tho  United  States 
forcos  during  tho  first  half  of  1946,  tho  redirection  of 
training  policy  was  anong  tho  most  Important  and  most  urgent, 
in  view  of  tho  influx  of  roplacononts  into  tho  Theater. w 

a.  A series  of  inspections  in  Lay  and  June  1946  re- 
vealed sorious  deficiencies*  3h  nost  eases  tho  only  training 
conductod  was  of  a basic  nature,  gonorally  consisting  of 
guard  duty,  familiarization  firing,  and  such  other  training  . 
as  was  noeded  for  tho  performance  of  tho  occupation  mission. 
Some  units  had  rotated  duty  and  training  periods,  but  tho 
program  had  not  been  effective.  A major  hindrance  to  tho 
achiovoqont  of  an  efficient  training  program  was  the  high 
proportion  of  incffoctivos,  Tho  reduction  of  their  number 
was  strossod  in  the  training  program  outlined  in  Hay  1946, 
and  measures  taken  to  accomplish  it  included  a reduction  in 
the  nunbor'of  transient  billets  and  leavo  centers,  and  a 

cut  in  the  number  of  personnel  on  leave,  furlough,  or  pass 
from  12  to  8 percent  of  actual  strength.  Tactical  units 
were  directed  to  devote  a minimum  of  forty  hours  weekly  to 
training,  and  nondivisional  service  units  were  to • give  each 
individual ‘a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  basic  and  two  hours, 
of 'technical  training  weekly. (7)  At  the  same  time,  a 
pamphlet  supplementing  earlier  information  and  instructions, 
(8)  designed  to  improve  tho  standards  of  leadership  and 
command,  was  distributed. 

b,  A more  specific  training  problem  centered  on 
the  constabulary,  which  required  a special  training  pro- 
gram to  fit  the  men  for  their  dutios.  In  January  1946  re- 
sponsibility for  the  organization  of  tho  force  was  delegated 
to  the  commanding  general  of  tho  Third  Army,  and  on  18 
January  1.1a  j.  Gen,  Emost  N,  Harmon  was  announced  as  Command- 
ing General  of  tho  U.S,  Constabulary, (9)  On  15  January 
1946  Theater  Headquarters  published ’a  thirteen  weeks’  train- 
ing program  for  the  Constabulary,  and  in  February  a troopers’ 


handbook  wa s issued,  -The  Third  Amy  drew  up  a training 
scheme  comprising  throo  stages:  the  training  and  indoctrina- 

tion of  personnel  fron  15  Fobruary  to  31  May;  on-the-job 
training  iron  1 to  30  June  ; and  postoporational  training 
after  1 July,  (10)  During  the  nonth  of  June,  enphasis  was 
laid  on  carrying  out  single. ^ed  and  real  operations.  Each 
troop  participated' in  at  least  ono  practice  search— and— 
seizure  operations,  and , in  addition,  oach  brigade  held  a 
command  post  exercise,  (11) 

184.  IJevonont  toward  a Civilian  Occupation. 

It  had  long  boon  assumed,  by  the  nilitary  authorities 
that  the  line  of  development  would  be  fron  a nilitary  occupa- 
tion to  a civilian  supervisory  occupation.  At  the  tine  of 
the  surrender,  the  nunbor  of  United  States  citizens  employed 
in  the  European  Thoator  was  snail,  end  cohsistod  largely  of 
highly . trained  technical  specialists,  Tho  Thoator  policy 
prohibiting  rocruitnont  of  civilian  personnel  fron  tho  Zone 
of  the  Interior,  except  for  parsons  possessing  unusual 
qualifications,  continued  throughout  tho  sunnor  of  1945,  The 
use  of  discharged  nilitary  personnel  as  civilian  enployoos 
was  initiated  in  July  1945,  and  fron  Septonber  tho  rocruit- 
nent  of  civilian  employees  in  tho  United  States  was  author- 
ized, 2h  addition,  civilian  enployoos  wore  recruited  frou 
the  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  and  among  displaced 
persons  ancl  enony  nationals.  In  tho  first  half  of  1946, 
the  number- of  civilian  employees  of  tho  United  States 
forces  for  tho  first  tine  surpassed  tho  military  strength  of 
tho  Thoator,  as  shown  in  the  following  table, (12) 


MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  FROM  APRIL  TO  JULY  1946 
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185, 


To  take  the  place  of  the  previous  agrocnont  between 
the  United  Nations/' i i"ta. tion  Administration 
and  Suprono  Hoadqua’^fei^i'^  /clar  $^d:drfeht  was  signed  in  Frank- 
furt on  19  February  194-6  by  Ifej,  Gen,  H,  R,  Bull,  Chief  of 
Staff,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  forces,  and  Lt,  Gen, 
Sir  Frederick  Morgan,  Chief  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  in  Germany, (13)  The  Army  con- 
tinued to  provide  basic  supplies  for  displaced  persons  in 
the  Zone,  but  joint  Army-Administration  panels  were  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  supply  operations.  The  Amy  gave 
supplemental  medical  and  dental  care,  and  agreed  to  consult 
camp  directors  first  in  instances  of  search,  arrest,  or 
detention  of  displaced  persons.  The  Administration  operated 
displaced  persons1  centers,  arranged  for  the  participation 
of  voluntary  agencies  in  the  displaced  persons  programs, 
operated  a central  tracing  bureau,  maintained  records,  and 
assisted  in  planning  for  repatriation. 


The  project  known  as  CASEY  JONES  for  the  Aerial 
mapping  of  Europe  and  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa  was 
nearing  completion  on  1 July  1946,  This  project  was 
planned  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  flights 
were  started  in  June  1945,  The  Air  Force  was  charged  with 
the  aerial  photographic  missions  and  the  Theater  Chief 
Engineer  with  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  finished 
film.  Countries  not  covered,  pending  a more  favorable  in- 
ternational situation,  were  the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet- 
occupied  Germany,  Jugoslavia,  Albania,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 


a.  In  1946  the  Army  started  fulfilling  a new  re- 
sponsibility that  it  had  assumed*  the  shipment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  war  brides  and  children  of  United  States 
personnel.  The  policy  in  effect  provided  that  free  govern- 
ment transportation  would  be  given  to  the  dependents  of 
military- personnel  of  all  grades,  of  honorably  discharged 
veterans,  and  of  civilian  employees  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  American  Red  Cross,  The  commanding  generals  of  Theater 
Service  Forces  and  the  United  Kingdom  Base  were  designated 
by  tiie  Theater  Oommd&dor  as  his  authorized  representatives 
to  conduct  the  program, (15)  and  extensive  planning  was 
carried  out.  Western  Base  Section  arranged  for  shipment  of 
dependents  from  the  liberated  countries,  and  Continental 
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Base  Section  handlod  the  project  in  other  European  countries, 
including  occupied  territory, 

b*  Tho  first  shipment  of  war  brides,  626  in 
number,  sailed  from  Southampton  on  tho  Argentina  on  26 
Janizary  1946,  while  the  first  to  loavo  the  Continent  sailed 
.from  Lc  Ilavro  on  the' General  Goethals  on  3 iiarch  1946.  3y 
the  end  of  June  1946,  45 ,285  had  sailed  and  applications  had 
been  received  from  an  additional  15,678,(16)  Figures  for 
shipments  from  the  throe  baso  soctions  through  30  June  1946 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. (17) 


SHIPMENT  OF  ALIEN  DEPEKpENTS  JAI'RIARY  TO  JUHB  1946 
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188.  Occupational  Planning  and  Accomplishments. 


The  most  extensive  achievements  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  the  first  half  of  1946  wore  tho  successful, tranqi** 
tion  to  an  established  occupation  forces,  designed  for  a long 
occupation,  and  the  building  up  of  a system  of  military  com- 
munities in  the  occupation  areas, 

a.  Planning  Responsibility.  The  responsibility 
for  planning  was  in  the  hands  of  tho  Special  Occupational 
Planning  Board,  which  was  organized  on  19  September  1945 
with  General  Bull  as  chairman, (18)  The  Board  was  to  draw  up 
plans  for  living  quarters,  recreational  facilities,  and 
services  for  occupation  forces  and  their  dependents  in  ac- 

^ cordanco  with  certain  basic  standards, 

b.  Progress  of  Planning.  By  8 October  certain  basic 

assumptions  had  been  arrived  at:  that  tho  occupation  would 

extend  for  at  least  five  years}  that  most  of  tho  cost  of  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  was  to  be  borne  by  tho  Germans 
as  reparations}  that  the  troops  were  to  b©  stationed  in 
compact  military  installations  of  not  less  than  regimental 
size,  similar  to  Army  posts}  that  facilities  wore  to  be  at 
least  tho  oquivalont  of  the  best  of  the  former  Gorman  Army} 
and  that  maximum  use  was  to  bo  made  of  existing  former  Ger- 
man Army  installations.  It  was  ostunated  that  some  90,000 
dependents  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  would  be  brought  to 
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Europe  during  the  follov;ing  year,  and  transportation,  housing, 
schools,  and  merchandising  facilities  were  to  be  provided. 
Surplus  vehicles  were  to  be  sold  to  military  personnel  for 
their  personal  use,  and  gasoline  and  oil  made  available.  By 
December,  tentative  locations  had  been  put  forward  for  the 
communities,  and  the  commanding,  general  of  Theater  Service 
Forces  had  been  made  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  fur- 
ther plans.  Generals  commanding  geographical  areas  were  to 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  existing  in  communities 
of  their  areas,  and  to  submit  their  reports  and  estimates  by 
20  January  1946.  On  submission  of  the  Theater  plan,  however, 
the  War  Department  stated  that  no  construction,  either  ‘ 
temporary  or  permanent,  was  to  be  authorized. (19) 


o.  High  priority  was  given,  in  this  planning,  to 
the  shipment  of  dependents  to  the  Theater.  Originally,  plans 
had  excluded  the  dependents  af  ehliS'hed anen  except  those  of 
the  first  three  grades.  By  the  time  applications  were  accept- 
ed, however,  in  the  middle  of  February,  dependents  of  all  en- 
listed grades  had  been  declared  eligible  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, (20 ) The  matter  of  relatives  by  marriage  was  later 
clarified  in  nin-laws  in  fact  dependent  and  who  are  addition- 
ally  bona  fide  members  of  the  household"  were  declared 
eligible  for  transportation  on  a spaceavailablo  basis. (21) 

As  of  25  February,  138  applications  for  transportation  of  de- 
pendents to  the  Theater  had  been  received,  and  it  was  re- 
quested that  all  personnel  desiring  transportation  should 
submit  application?  by  29  March  1946.  At  that  date,  415 
officers,  26  enlisted  men,  and  8 civilians  had  filed  appli- 
cations, All  dependents  were  processed  through  the  port  of 
Bremen.  The  first  to  arrive  in  Europe  reached  Franlefurt  am 
Main  on  29  April  1946,  and  by  28  June  2,467  dependents  had 
arrived  in  the  Theater  from  the  United  States,  including 
2,328  dependents  of  officers,  80  of  enlisted  men,  and  59 
of  civilians. (22) 

d.  Educational  Facilities  for  Dependent  Children. 
'With  the  presence  of  families  in  the  Theater,  a need  arose 
for  educational  facilities  for  the  children.  Planning  for 
this  had  started  early,  and  in  May  1946  publicity  was  given 
to  the  qualifications  desired  in  teachers, (23)  By  the  end 
of  June,  plans  were  well  advanced  for  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  October. 

e.  Army  Exchange  Service  Facilities.  Certain 
general  facilities  and  services  wore  also  expanded  for  the 
uso  of  all  members  of  United  States  communities.  One  of 
those  was  the  Army  Exchange  Service.  At  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  little  was  available  in  post  exchanges  except 
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tobacco,  candy,  and  a few  toilot  articles.  By  Septenber  1945 
post  exchange  officors  wore  being  urgod  to  oxtond  thoir  : 
activities  to  provide  more  and  better  services. (24)  Plans 
submitted  on  28  Decembor  envisaged  a greatly  expanded  ser- 
vice, to  include  tailoring,  and  watch-  and  radio-repair.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1945,  tho  first  merchandise  began  to  ar~' 
rive  from  other  countries  with  which  contracts  had  been  made, 
namely,  Spain,  Sweden,  Franco,  Belgium,  Switzerland. (25)  In 
tho  first  half  of  194®,  contracts  amounting  to  nearly  four 
million  dollars  were  pin cod  in  Germany  and  Austria,  while 
contracts  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  million  dollars  were 
placed  in  other  Europoan  countrios, (26)  The  Array  Exchango 
Sorvice  itself  supervised  tho  production  of  beer,  soft 
drinks,  and  ico  cream,  using  Gorman  facilities  as  far  as 
possiblo, (27)  Auto  maintenance  and  repair,  tailoring, 
laundry,  dry  cleaning,  hairdrossing,  and  watch-  and  radio- 
repair  woro  also  provided  by  the  Army  Exchango  Scrvico, 

The  salo  of  jeeps  began  in  Juno  1946,  and  it  was  planned 
to  sell  cars  by  lottery  from  July  1946. 

f,  Loavo  and  Recreation.  !.  Leave  and  recreation 
facilities  remained  abundant,  although  the  current  policy 
was  one  of  cutting  down  ineffectives  and  eliminating  ex- 
pense by  instituting  a pay-as-you-go  policy.  By  June  1946, 
leave  centers  and  tours  were  operated  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  American  Red  Cross;  in  Paris,  Rome,  Brussels,  and  the 
Riviera  by  the  Army;  and  in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  the 
French  Alps  by  negotiation  with  the  foreign  government  at 
a flat-rate  cost  to  the  individual.  Rest  areas  within  the 
occupied  areas  were  also  authorized  from  November  1945,(23) 
and  were  maintained  at  Kflnigsee,  Berchtesgaden,  Garmisch, 
and  Chiemsee  in  Germany,  and  at  Bad  Ischl,  Cmunden,  and 
Mondsee  in  Austria, (29) 

139 . War  Crimes. 

a.  By  the  beginning  of  January  1946,  Case  No,  1, 
against  the  twenty-two  principal  defqndents  and  seven 
German  political  and  military  organizations,  was  being 
prosecuted  before  the  International  Military;  Tribunal  at 
Ntirnberg,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  case  was  nearing 
completion.  Proceedings  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  war 
to  the  prejudice  of  United  States  nationals,  notably 
prisoners  of  war,  and  for  atrocities  committed  in  the  con- 
centration camps,  were  being  conducted  before  military  com- 
missions or  military  government  courts.  These  cases  in- 
cluded the  Borlcum  Island  Case,  opened  on  6 February  at 
Ludwigsburg;  the  Mauthausen  Concentration  Camp  trial, 
opened  on  11  May  1946  at  Dachau;  the  Llalmedy  Massacre 
trial,  opened  on  16  May;  and  the  FlossenbUrg  Concentra- 
tion Camp  trial,  opened  on  11  June, 


b,  The  U.S.  Army  had  in  its  custody  a large  number 
of  civilian  internees,  amounting  to  150,000  persons,  who  had 
been  arrested  during  the  first  year  of  the  occupation  in 
implementation  of  the  automatic-arrest  policy  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff, (30)  These  presented  a problem  of  feeding  and 
guarding,  and  the  danger  that  new  Nazi  cliques  might  be  form- 
ed in  the  camps.  It  had  become  clear  that  many  people  had 
been  internod  on  purely  technical ' grounds.  The  automatic 
arrest  category  policy  was  amended,  therefore,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  first  yoar  of  the  occupation,  I.Iandatory 
arrests  were  limited  to  active  members  of  organizations 
under  indictment  and  to  war  crimes  suspects  and  dangerous 
security  suspects, (31) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  ON  30  JUNE  1946 


190,  The  United  States  Forces  on  30  June  1946, 

The  constitution  and  the  interrelation  of  units  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  the  European  Theater  as  of  30  » 
June  1946  is  shown  in  the  chart  on  the  following  page. 
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EUROPEAN  THEATER  ORGANIZATION 
30  JUNE  1946 


NOTES : 

A.  RESPONSIBLE  TO  OFFICE  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  (US),  FOR  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS  ONLY 

B.  FOR  Mn.rr.ny  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS,  THE  COMMANDING  GENERAL  US  FORCES  AUSTRIA  REPORTS  DIRECT 
TO  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

C.  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  ONLY 

D.  UNDER  TECHNICAL  CONTROL  OF  THEATER  QUARTERMASTER 


Chapter  IX; 

THREE  EXAMPljES  QjF  ^AIES  OCCUPATION 

OCCUPATION  OF  THE  RHINELAND 


191*  Bo ginning  of  tho  Occupation. 

Tho  occupation  of  Germany  began  in  September  1944*  when 
tho  first  troops  operating  under  the  Supremo  Commander  ontorod 
German  territory  and  captured  a few  towns.  The  first  German 
city  to  fall  was  Aachen,  which  surrendered  on  21  October  after 
a five-day  bombardment  by  the  First  U,  S,  Army,  Enemy  defenses 
west  of  tho  Rhine  River  crumbled  rapidly,  and  by  12  March  the 
12th  and  21st  Army  Groups  stood  on  the  German  Rhino  throughout 
its  entiro  length  north  of  tho  fib  sol.  Practically  all  enemy 
forces  had  beon  cleared  from  tho  area,  Much  of  tho  civil  popu- 
lation had  fled  beforo  the  advancing  Allied  armies,  but  enough 
people  wore  left  to  warrant  their  Control  for  reasons  of  mili- 
tary security.  During  tho  fall  and  early  winter  of  1944-45 , a 
few  military  government  detachments  operated  in  the  region  al- 
ready conquered  along  the  western  frontier,  and  a few  tactical 
units  got  their  first  experience  as  security  troops  for  tho 
control  of  tho  Gorman  population.  Military  government  detach- 
ments had  been  trained  for  duty  in  specific  Gorman  localities 
and  attachod  to  the  armies,  which  had  boon  directed  by  the  12th 
Army  Group  to  leave  detachments  behind  aU  departmental  and  re- 
gional capitals  as  tho  army  roar  boundary  moved  forward.  By  24 
September  1945  there  wore  twenty-six  such  detachments,  ; "fith  a 
total  strength  of  133  officers,  7 warrant  officers,  and  235  en- 
listed men,  serving  with  tho  Third  U,  S,  Army,  Approximately 
nine  detachments  were  made  available  to  each  corps, (l) 

1 

192,  Collection  of  Intelligence  for  Military  Government 
Operations. 

Studies  of  specific  cities  ahead  of  the  armies  were 
made  and  issued  to  the  detachments  concomcd,  detailing  as 
nearly  as  possible  current  conditions  in  tho  town,  including 
tho  extent  of  bomb  damage,  tho  number  of  industries  still 
operating,  the  possibilities  for  billets,  the  condition  of 
railheads,  laundries,  storage  warehouses,  refrigeration 
facilities,  and  dump  parks.  Detachments  in  forward  zones 
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relayed  milch  info  rma.tion  of  valuevt&jraugh'dailyand  special 
reports  end  through  interviews  with  intelligence  couriers 
who  visited  then  daily.  Civil  affairs,  military  government, 
and  G-5  staffs,  of  divisions  and  corps  supplemented  this  and 
the  information  obtained  through  the  eons tan t cooperation 
of  G-2  and  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  The  information 
was  widely  disseminated  along  with  other  literature  of  all 
types  and,  in  addition,  meetings  were  arranged  with  ;■  . 
specialists  in  various  fields.  As  a result,  the  plan  for 
the  occupation  of  Germany  was  not  a bare  framework  when 
these  first  detachments  went  to  work  there. (2) 

193  • Change  from  Civil  Affairs  to  Military  Government. 

a.  During  operations  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  the  mission  of  G-5  bad  been  confined  strictly  to 
civil  affairs,  particularly  the  interpreting  and  adjusting 
of  conflicts  between  civilian  and  military  needs  so  that 
the  vital  requirements  of  each  could  be  satisfied.  It  was 
difficult  for  tradesmen,  producers,  and  local  officials  to 
understand  why  combat-zone  restrictions  should  be  continued 
so  far  behind  the  lines,  where  the  guns  could  no  longer  be 
heard.  In  Germany  it  became  neoessary  for  the  first  time 
to  establish  a government  over  a defeated  people. (3) 

b.  Civil  Affairs  was  organized  as  the  military 
agency  charged  with  keeping  the  civilian  population  "Off 
the  back”  of  the  fighting  forces;  so  far  as  the  Army  was 
concerned,  its  chief  purpose  was  to  further  military  ob- 
jectives, • Evers'-  assistance  was  given  state  authorities 
in  France,  Belgium',  and  Luxemburg  in.  surveying  their  de- 
vastated countries  and  in  establishing  control.  Officials 
of  these  countries  resumed  their  posts  quickly  and  took 
measures  in  support  of  military  operations.  In  Germany  it 
was  not  a matter  of  reinstating  a former  government,  but 
of  setting  up  a complete  military  authority.  Such  author- 
ity was  to  be  exercised  indirectly  through  local  self- 
government,  but  only  when  such  a government,  purged  of 
all  Nazi  perronnel  and  doctrines,  could  be  established, (4) 

194,  Conditions  Encountered  in  Germany. 


Upon  entering  Germany  the  armies  found  it 
necessary  to  restore  order  in  a desolated  country  that  was 
still,  in  many  regions,  under  enemy  fire.  Retreating  enemy 
forces  and  civilians  alike,  ordered  to  evacuate,  attempted 
to  take  with  thorn  everything  of  value  except  unthreashod 
grain  and  crops  ’still  in  the  ground,  and  they  added  to  the 
extensive  combat  damage  by  destroying  public  utilities 
still  usable.  Military  government  officers  found  the 


people  who  stayed  behind  badly  frightonod,  docile,  and  tired' 
of  war.  At  the  end  of  his  first  week  of  military  government, 
the  commanding  officer  of  Detachment  1502,  Third  Army,  re** 
ported  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-5,  that  the  German 
villagers  had  begun  to  show  an  "attitude  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation"  to  American, troops*  Be  added*  "Some  of  the  in- 
habitants have  openly  expressed  their  anti-ITazi  feelings. 
Consensus  of  opinion  i&  that  Gormariy  is  doomed  and  that  the 
quicker  the  Allies  overthrow  the  Nazis  the  quicker  Germany 
will  be  able  to  begin  reconstruction, "(5) 

195*  First  Actions  of  Military  Government. 

a.  Laws,  ordinances,  and  notices  were  published 
immediately  in  all  towns  and  were  almost  everywhere  readily 
obeyed.  Exceptions  were  noted  at  Koblenz  and  Cochem,  where 
tho  people  were  described  as  "sullen  and  uncooperative," 
and  detachments  moving  east  of  tho  Rhine  observed  a similar 
attitude*  Defiance  of  Allied  rule  was  most  frequently  shown 
by  the  Nazi-indoctrinated  youth,  Immediate  and  wide  circula- 
tion of  laws  and  ordinances  which  the  people  wore  expected 

to  obey  was  obtained  by  distribution  of  a special  issue  of 
Die  t'litteilungf  a newspaper  published  by  agents  of 'Publicity 
and  Psychological  warfstee*  < Subsequent  copies  with  straight 
nows  reports  were  accorded  respect  by  the  Gormans  because  of 
tho  official  character  of  tho  first  copy.  As  time  went  on 
the  publication  proved  to  bo  popular  and  print  orders  wore 
increased  from  week  to  week.  In  the  Third  Army  area  alone, 
a circulation  of  100,000  copies  was  attained  by  31  Harch.^) 

b.  After  issuing  directives,  military  government 
turned  next  to  those  things  which  would  be  of  help  to  the 
Army,  The  people  wore  instructed  to  clean  up  tho  streets 
and  bury  the  dead.  Highways  and  water,  light,  telephone, 
and  gas  systems  were  repaired  with  German  labor  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  To  carry  out  War  Department  instructions, 
units  which  uncovered  evidence  of  atrocities  required  the 
populace  living  nearby  to  see  and  examine  tho  evidence  of 
tho  control  oxcrcised  by  the  Nazi  government.  In  some  cases, 
Germans  were  forced  to  bury  tho  bodies  of  the  victims.  On 
the  whole  tho  military  socurity  situation  was  better  than 
had  been  anticipated  and  military  government  was  ablo  to 
effect  reasonable  organization  and  tight  control  over  the 
people  after  only  a brief  period  of  anarchy.  Every  Gorman 
over  twelve  years  of  age  was  registered  by  military  govern- 
ment detachments  and  names  wore  checked  against  lists  pro- 
vided by  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  As  soon  as 
possible  civil  government  and  lav/  enforcing  bodies  were  set 
up. (7) 


196,  The  establishment  of  Civil, Government. 

The  military  government  detachments  moving  into 
the  Rhineland  found  no  government  in  operation  when  they 
arrived.  Civil  authoring  l^ad  £<??•"  tty$  most  part  been 
evacuated  by  the  German  Army  and  it  was  hard  to  find  resi- 
dents who  knew  anything  about  government,  A number  of 
Bttrgermeisters  who  remained  behind  had  to  be  removed  from 
office  because  screening  showed  them  to  have  been  ardent 
Nazis,  The  most  cooperative  officials  were  found  by  making 
use  of  old  civil  lists  dating  baok  to  1927-33.  In  many  of 
the  Kreise.  non-Nazis  who  had  been  removed  from  office  by 
the  Nazi  government  in  1933  were  reinstated*  In  some  of 
the  smaller  Gemeinde  non-Nazi  officials  were  found  who  had 
not  been  removed  because  of  their  Ipng  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  some  of  them  were  retained.  At  the  level  of 
government  next  higher  than  the  Ere  is.  the  Regierungsbezirk. 
and  at  the  still  higher  level  ..of  Provina  l it  was ’more  difficult 
to  secure  satisfactory  civil  servants.  At  all  levels  where 
chief  administrative  officers  were  appointed,  they  were  able 
to  organize  police  and  other  essential  services  on  a limited 
scale.  All  appointments  were  on  a temporary  basis,  and 
some  appointees  were  subsequently  dismissed  after  investiga- 
tion by  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps, (8) 

197,  The  !Ia  chine rv  for  law  Enforcement. 

a.  As  the  area  occupied  during  the  winter  of  1944" 

45  was  small,  it  was  difficult  to  assay  the  quality  and  per- 
manence of  government  organizations  established  locally. 

The  chief  interest  at  the  time  was  the  promulgation  of 
military  government  law  and  the  establishment  of  courts  for 
its  enforcement.  Legal  action  began  with  the  posting  of 
proclamations  and  laws  which  established  military  government, 
abolished  Nazi  laws  and  organizations,  suspended  courts,  im- 
posed security  restrictions  upon  the  German  population,  and 
ordered  penalties  for  violations.  The  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment was  provided  by  the  appointment  of  courts  composed  of 
military  government  personnel, (9) 

b.  The  courts  set  up  gave  a quick  and  decisive 
answer  to  any  questions  that  might  have  been  entertained  on 
the  severity  to  be  exercised  by  the  United  States  forces. 

The  first  sentences  handed  down  were  sufficiently  severe  to 
convince  the  Germans  that  they  were  not  dealing  with  the  1918 
American,  In  Koblenz,  for  instance,  where  Germans  had  known 
the  Americans  in  1918,  the  citizens  were  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  change  since  the  last  occupation.  They  road  the 
proclamations  skeptically,  but  soon  discovered  that  the 
proclamations  meant  what  they  said.  The  courts  tried  and 
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convictod  civilians  charged  with  such  offenses  as  violations 
of  curfew  and  circulation  restrictions,  crossing  the  Franco- 
Gorman  border,  private  slaughtering  of  cattio,  larceny  of 
property  of  the  United  to  report  the 

presence  of  Gorman  soldiers,  and  transportation  of  mail  over 
the  frontier.  Sentences  were  from  seven  days'  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  (10.) 

c.  Since  a study  of  case  records  revealed  a lack 
of  uniformity  in  sentences,  an  abstract  of  aU  cases  tried  in 
the  12th  Army  Group. area  was  sent  to  corps,  divisions,  and 
detachments  for  information  and  guidance.  In  some  cases, 
letters  were  written  to  courts  pointing  out  the  inadequacy 
of  sentences  in  certain  cases  involving  serious  offenses,  A 
board  of  review  was  appointed  and  charged  with  the  review 
of  all  cases  in  which  the  punishment  exceeded  imprisonment 
for  one  year  or  a '.fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  all 
other  cases  tried  by  courts  appointed  by  the  armies  in  which 
a petition  for  review  was  filed, (ll) 

198,  The  Advance  into  Germany. 

General  Patton  launched  the  first  modern  assault- 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  River  on  22  I'hrch,  at  Oppenheim,  This 
crossing  progressed  smoothly  and  three  others  wore  made 
north  of  the  Ruhr  by  the  21st  Amy  Group  during  the  night 
of  23-24  I.Iarch,  Two  days  later  the  Third  Army  made  two 
more  crossings  in  the  Oberue sol-Boppard  area.  The  advance 
beyond  the  Rhine  was  ordered  on  25  liarch,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Fifteenth  Army  was  ordered  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  where  the  rapid  advance 
had  left  a tremendous;  amount  of  territory  without  occupation 
forces  and  governing  bodies, (12) 

199,  The  Assignment  of  the  Fiftoonth  Army. 

a.  As  the  armies  procedod  eastward  from  the  Rhine, 
the  Fifteenth  Army  was  to  be  prepared  to  occupy,  organize, 
and  govern  the  Rhineland,  including  the  Rhcinprovinz,  the 
Saarland,  the  Pfalz,  and  the  portion  of  Hosscn  west  of  .the 
Rhine  River,  By  1 April  it  was  to  take  over  the  defense  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhino  River  from  Bonn  to  Nouss,  Opera- 
tional control  of  all  units  then  defending  the  sector  was 
to  pass  temporarily  to  the  Fiftoonth  Army  until  such  time  as 
those  units  might  be  relieved  by  units  of  the  Fifteenth  Army, 
The  Fifteenth  Army  was  to  extend  its  defensive  sector  on  the 
west  bank  to  include  Romberg  by  5 April,  and,  at  a time  to 
be  decided  later,  Munchcn  Gladbach, (13) 
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b-j»  Beoause  It  was  most 'Immediately  available, 
the  XXII  Corps  was  designated  by  Fifteenth  Army  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  defense,  security,  and  military  /•■v:r 
government  of  the  Rhine  sector.  As  conditions  warranted, 
the  Corps  was  to  be  prepared  to  occupy,  organize,  and  govern 
additional  areas  in  the  reai  of  the  First  and  Ninth  Armies, 
namely,  all  of  the  Rheinprovinz  west  of  the  Rhine  River  in 
Regierungsbezirke  Dflsaal - Aachen,  and  Cologne,  and 
eventually  the  parts  of  DUsseldorf  end  Cologne  east  of  the 
River. (14) 

c.  The  XXIII  Corps  had  most  of  its  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but,  as  Boon  as  possible,  it  was  to  take  over 
Regierungsbezirke  Trier  and  ICoblenz  in  the  Rheinprovinz,  and 
the  Saarland,  the  Pfalz,  and  the  portion  of  Hessen  west  of 
the  Rhine  River,  Later,,  as  the  First,  Third,  and  Seventh 
Armies  advanced  into  Germany,  the  JQCIII  Corps  was  to  be  ready 
to  take  over  additional  areas  across  the  Rhine. (15) 

d.  On  10  April  responsibility  for  an  area  west  of 
the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Ge rman-Ne therland  frontier  was 
assumed,  the  Ninth  Army  retaining  responsibility  for  screen- 
ing and  patrolling  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of  the  bridges.  The  following 
day,  the  Third  Army  area  around  Koblenz  was  added  to  the 
Fifteenth  Array* s responsibility.  The  city  of  ICoblenz 
itself  was  taken  over  three  days  later.  Except  for  certain 
supply  installations  within  the  city  and  traffic  control  at 
the  east  approaches  of  bridges,  Bonn  and  the  surrounding 
area  passed  to  the  control  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  from  the 
First  Array  on  15  April,  During  the  next  two  days,  the  re- 
lief of  Third  Army  Units  was  completed  and  preparations 
were  made  for-  movement  of  the  Fifteenth  Array  to  the  Seventh 
Array  area  west  of  the  Rhine,  On  20  April  boundaries  were 
extended  to  the  Rhine  River  from  Boppard  to  Oppenheim,  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  Saarland  were  taken  over  on  24 
April  and  the  area  within  the  Rheinprovinz  lying  east  of 
the  river  and  the  last  portions  of  Hessen  were  taken  over 
the  following  day, (16) 

200,  ; The  Last  Resistance  in  the  Rhineland. 

a.  When  the  Fifteenth  Army  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  Rhineland,  fighting  continued  in  approximately  one 
fifth  of  it.  The  combat  area  included  about  one  half  of 
each  of  the  Regierungsbezirke  of  Dttsseldorf  and  Cologne  and 
a tip  of  the  Regierunasbezirk  of  Koblenz,  all  lying  east  of 
the  River,  The  tactical  operations  along  the  Rhine  River 
had  become  negligible,  consisting  of  only  occasional  patroll- 
ing and  light  artillery  fire.  The  mission  specifically  for- 
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bade  any  attack  in  force  across  the  river  and  no  single 
patrol  larger  than  a company  was  authorized  a“t  any  time. 
Combat  and  reconnaissance  patrols  were-  sent  east  of  the 
river,  and- contacts  tore  reported  until 

11  April,  On  6 April,  for  example,  a raiding  party  re- 
pulsed a counterattack  by  three  enemy  tanks  near  Hitdorf, 
Sixty  prisoners  were  taken.  On  the  same  day  a patrol  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eilendorf  returned'  with  forty  displaced 
persons.  The  following  day  one  of  the  patrol  groups  en- 
countered an  antipersonnel  mine  on  the  east  ban!:  and 
suffered  twelve  casualties,  while  the  other  eleven  patrols 
sent  out  that  day  reported  no  trouble.  Of  the  six  patrols 
sent  out  on  8 April  only  one  met  resistance.  It  was  am- 
bushed, and  one  man  was  killed  and  another  wounded.  On 
10  April  the  101st  Airborne  Division  reported  that  three 
or  four  patrols  were  unable  to  cross  the  Rhine  because 
of  heavy  enemy  fire  in  the  are  of  Dttsseldorf • (17) 

b.  The  principal  combat  mission  of  the 
Fifteenth  Army  was  to  hold  the  Rhine  River  line  intact 
while  First  and  jlinth  Army  forces  wore  reducing  the  Gorman 
forces  trapped  in  the  Ruhr  pocket.  Resistance  here  had  : o 
been  split  into  two  pockets  ty  the  two  Armies,  and  enemy 
tanks  and  troops  were  milling  aimlossly  in  the  center  of 
the  two  shrinking  circles.  By  18  April  only  one  rapidly 
disappearing  pocket  remained  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
just  north  of  Cologne,  and  resistance  in  the  Fifteen th  Army 
area  had  ended.  The  mission  of  the  Army  was  immediately 
shifted  in  keeping  with  this  development. (18) 

201,  Organizing  for  the  Occupation. 

a.  There  was  a noticeable  difference  in  the  way 

in  which  tactical  units  and  military ’ government  units  tackled 
the  problem  of  control  of  Gorman  territory.  Tactical  com- 
manders deployed  their  troops  for  possible  defensive  or  of- 
fensive use,  with  combat  operations  as  their- chief  concern. 
Military  government  units,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  train- 
ed for  occupation  on  the  basis  of  existing  political  divi- 
sions and  organisations  of  the  German  Reich,  This  was  found- 
ed on  a system  of  organization'  which  had  as  its  basic  unit 
the  Stadtbczirk.  or  Stadtkreisr  (roughly  a city  and  its  sur- 
rounding area  of  influence)  and  the  Landkreis  (similar  to  a 
small  county),  (19) 

b.  The  tactical  disposition  of  troops  seldom,  coin- 
cide with  the  administrative  subdivisions  of  military  govern- 
ment authority.  The  boundaries  overlapped  to  such  a great 
degree  that  confusion  developed  in  both  .the  military  govern- 
ment and  the  tactical  organization,  and  a groat  deal  of  con- 
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fHfiip.a.flaa  prcatod  in  the  ..minds.  of.  the.  Gorman  people.  Both 
the  purely  military  and  governmental  commandcra  became  un- 
certain of  the  bounds  of  their  proper  authority  and  fre— 
quently  were  obliged  to  make  decisions  by  instinct  rather 
than  by  regulation.  The  multiplicity  of  commands  and  the 
issuance  of  orders  by  almost  all  of  these  commands  caused 
repeated  duplications  of  effort*  l.Iany  orders  were  issued 
by  different  units  covering  the  same  area  or  populations, 
with  varying  specif icatlous:  The  effect  upon  the  Germans 

was  plainly  undesirable* (20 ) 

c*  Early  in  April  the  tactical  set-up  with  a 
forward  combat  zone  and  a rear  security  sector  was  found  to 
bo  unsatisfactory  for  the  mission  of  military  government* 

The  disposition  of  troops  was.  changed  to  coincide  more  with 
the  political  subdivisions  and  all  authority  was  contcrod 
in  the  corps  commander  with,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 

G-3,  directly  in  charge.  The  corps  wore  to  organize  their 
areas  into  districts  and  Bubdistricts,  each  district  con- 
forming to  the  boundaries  of  the  Re giorun gsbe z irk  and  sub- 
districts to  those  of  one  or  more  ilreiso . insofar  as 
practicable*  Consideration  was  to  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  tho  two  districts  in  the  Regiorungsbozirlco  lying  «n 
both  sides  of  tho  river,  for  instance  Dtisscldorf  and  Oologne, 
All  existing  tactical  headquarters  wero  to  bo  subdistriot 
and  sector  headquarters,  Tho  corps  commanders  wore  to  bo 
responsible  to  the  army  commander  for  the  maintenance  of 
control,  including  soeurity,  traffic,  and  policing,  and  the 
administration  of  military  government,  (21) 

202*  Counterintelligence  Activities, 

The  First,  Third  and  Ninth  Armies  in  their  advance 
past  the  Rhine  had  boon  unable  to  give  complete  counter- 
intelligence coverage,  but  they  had  been  successful  in  ex- 
ploiting a large  number  of  personality  targots ,• including 
Gostapo  and  military  intelligence  personalities,  and  in 
first  uncovering  the  Werewolf  organization.  In  spite ‘of 
this,  when  the  Fifteenth  Army  took  over  tho  Rhineland,  tho 
counterintelligence  coverage  was,  at  best,  superficial, (22) 

a.  All  static  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  Detach- 
ments in  tho  area  remained  in  place  and  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Fifteenth  Army,  Target  information  was  obtained 
from  the  armies  and  tho  "T"  Forces,  The  activities  of  nTn 
Forces  west  of  the  river  had  been  completed  before  the  Fif- 
teenth Array  assumed  responsibility  and  all  priority  targets 
had  beon  exploited.  These  forces  continued  to  operate  oast 
of  tho  river  in  the  Ruhr  after  reduction  of  enemy  forces 
until  1 liay,  when  responsibility  for  their  activities  passed 
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to  thb  Fiftconth  Army.  The  Countor  Intelligence  Corps  was 
responsible  for  tho  screening  of  all  appointees  to  local 
government  positions  and  also  assisted  .temporarily  in  the 
screening  of  thousands  o+.  .refugees  and  --displaced  persons.  (23) 

b.  Reconnaissance  of  the  area  for  security  and 
other' purposes  was  an  unending  process*  Numerous  denuncia- 
tions were  received  and  valuable  contacts  and  sources  of  in- 
formation were  established.  There  .were  no  outward  indica- 
tions of  organized  hostility,  but  instances  of  subversive 
activity  indicated  that .certain  elements  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation were  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  the  occupa- 
tion and  if  they  were  organized,  might  constitute  a real 
threat.  Incidents  included. .cases  of  wire  stringing,  isolat- 
ed sniping,  and  violations  of  travel  and  curfew  restrictions, 
(24)  An  investigation  of  incidents  in  coal  mines  and  a 
glass  factory  produced  evidence  that  certain  industrialists 
were  left  behind  at  the  time  of  retreat  to  protect  their  in- 
dustries, at  the  same  time  denying  the  products  of-  the  in- 
dustries to  the  Allies.  This  discovery  was  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  the  problems  to  be  encountered  ip  the  de- 
nazification of  German  industry, (25) 

f " 

203.  Mission  of  the  Occupation  Forces. 

■ 4 

Civil  government  was  established  at  all  levels  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  there  were  five  tasks  for  which  only 
United  States  troops  were  to  be  used,  namely:  (26) 

a.  Troops  were  to  administer  and  guard  displaced 
persons  camps  until  replaced  by  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  teams,  supplemented  by  selected 
displaced  persons. 

b.  Troops  were  to  serve  as  military  government 
security  guards.  Foreign  liaison  officers  and  interpreters 
were  to  be  used  at  all  division  and  higher;  headquarters, 
German  civilians  could  be  used  by  military  government  de- 
tachments as  interpreters  and  elerks. 

c.  Troops  were  to  be  used  to  police  the  larger 
German  cities  until  the  Gorman  civil  police  could  be  re- 
organized, 

d.  Troops  were  to  supervise  and  control  the  pro- 
hibited five-kilometer  frontier  zone, 

e.  Finally,  troops  were  to  assist  the  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps  detachments  and  guard  intelligence 
targets, 
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204»  Security  Guards. 

During  the  advance  across  the  Rhineland  the  armies 
considered  assigning  tropps  to  military  government,  but  no 
action  was  taken*  Meanwhile  a disordered  Germany  needed 
guarding*  The  German  populace  watched  its  chance  to  break 
into  flehrmacht  food  stores  when  guards  were  withdrawn,  and 
displaced  persons  frequently  celebrated  their  liberation 
by  looting.  In  April  the  corps  began  to  assign  field 
artillery,  infantry,  oavalry,  and  antiaircraft  troops  to 
G-5  to  serve  as  security  guards.  They  were  called  11  con- 
verted battalions,”  but  retained  their  unit  designations 
and  equipment.  These  troops  posted  proclamations  and 
ordinances,  interrogated  suspicious  individuals,  and  kept 
main  supply  routes  clear  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees. 
In  many  instances  arms  were  taken  from  civilians  by  guards 
patrolling  assigned  areas.  Battalions  from  liberated 
countries  were  also  usod^  normally  as  guards  on  bridges, 
roads,  railroads,  depots,  and  utilities,  and  as  convoy  and 
train  guards.  This  same  security  guard  plan  was  followed 
by  the  Fifteenth  Army  when  it  took  over  w®St  of  the  Rhine, 

In  addition,  the  16th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Group  and  the 
16th  and  19th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadrons  were  employed 
as  mobile  combat  reserves  to  handle  situations  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  local  security  forces*  They  were  reinforced 
by  approximately  one  motorized  infantry  company, (27) 

205.  pricing  the , Qj-t.igp. 

The  work  of  returning  mayors  and  auxiliary  police 
to  town  was  begun  immediately;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
qualified  men  for  the  jobs,  as  the  German  police  had  col- 
lapsed completely  under  the  pressure  of  combat  conditions 
and  had,  for  the  most  part,  retreated  with  the  German  Army. 
It  v/as  necessary  in  the  meantime  to  use  tactical  units  in 
all  the  larger  centers  of  population  and  sometimes  in  every 
little  community.  Military  police  battalions,  as  available, 
were  used  for  policing  and  traffic  control  and  other  troops 
were  trained  to  supplement  them.  As  civil  police  forces 
were  organized,  they  helped  to  enforce  military  government 
regulations,  thus  relieving  tactical  units  of  the  burden. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  permanent  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  German  police  system  were  delayed  until 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops  into  the  established 
boundaries  of  their  respective  zones, (28) 
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troops  than  were  available , a secure  border  zone  was  a 
necessity,  A system  of  border  control  was  outlined  on  15 


April,  establishing  a frontier  command  to  lay  and  patrol  a 
prohibited  zone  along  the  German  frontier  for  138  miles, 
from  Losheim  in  the  south  to  Venlo  in  the  north,  and  ex- 
tending from  one  to  five  kilometers.  This  zone  was  to  be 
evacuated,  and  authorized  crossing  points  were. to  be  estab- 
lished for  German,  Hetherland,  and  Belgian  nationals* 

Guards  were  placed  at  these  places  and  nines  were  laid  in 
the  open  areas.  Liaison  planes  supplemented  by  motor  and 
foot  detachments  patrolled  the  area,.  Battalions  from 
liberated  countries  could  be  used  as  guards  if  augmented 
and  controlled  by  United  States  troops.  The  Netheriand 
troops  assigned  to  the  frontier  command ’were  composed  most- 
ly of  men  from  the  underground  army,  who  had  been  taken 
into  the  regular  army.  They  were  not  always  entirely  satis- 
factory in  carrying  out  the  duties  assigned  to  them  and 
occasionally  conducted  private  looting  expeditions.  There 


were  no  instances  of  friction,  however,  between  United- 
States  troops  and  the  Belgian  and  Netheriand  troops* (29) 


b.  For  the  first  few  days  guards  were  ordered  to 
shoot  any  trespasser  on  sight.  This  order  was  soon  modified 
to  authorize  power  of  arrest  only,  Originally,  it  had  been 
planned  to  evacuate  all  of  the  30, 000* nationals  living  in 
the  zone,  but  actually  only  those  considered  a threat  to 
security  wore  evacuated.  Any  person  who  aided  war  criminals, 
disturbed  the  peace,  or  performed  any  hostile  act  was  sub- 
ject to  evacuation, (30)  ' ' 


. c.  Military  government  authorities  issued  passes 
which  were  valid  at  the  fifteen  crossing  points.  Civilians 
of  the  western  nations  escorted  by  military  government 
personnel  and  holding  the  proper  papers  could  go  through, 
but  all  Soviet  citizens,  Poles,  Czechs,  and  other  eastern 
nationals  were  turned  back  at  the  border  and  returned  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  proper  displaced  persons  authorities. 
Trains  carrying  displaced  persons  were  stopped  by  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps  men,  but  no  complete  check  was  possible 
because  of  lack  of  personnel.  No  provision  was  made  for 
people  living  along  the  border.  Formerly  these  people  had 
been  issued  frontier  passes  by  each  covin  try  concerned,  per- 
mitting them  to  pass  back  and  forth  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness, Many  people  living  in  the  Netherlands,  for  instance, 
had  farms  in  Germany,  The  system  worked  a hardship  on  such 
people,  but  no  solution  was  ever  reached.  (31) 
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The  tactical  foygea  assisted  the  Counter  Intelligence 
Corps  in  situations  requiring  force  beyond  the  latter*s 
capabilities.  In  making  arrests/  for  example,  the  agents  of 
the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  were  often  backed  up  by  mili- 
tary police  or  details  of  regular  troops*  The  Counter  . 
Intelligence  Corps  called  upon  the  troops  for  assistance  in 
making  systematic  searohes  of  houses  or  outdoor  areas,  in 
posting  special  guards  in  unusual  circumstances,  and  in  guard- 
ing prisoners.  In  turn^  1}he  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  served 
the  troops  in  an  advisory  capacity  respecting  their  security 
problems  and  went  into  action  when  summoned  by  the  troops  to 
undertake  interrogations  or  to  screen  personnel, (32) 


Resistance* 


As  of  1200  hours  on  18  April,  the  remaining  front 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  officially  deemed  un- 
covered, and  the  tactical  mission  completed*  The  reshuffl- 
ing of  tactical  troops  to  conform  with  political  demarca- 
tions had  simplified  the  G-5  problem,  and  the  improvement 
was  reflected  in. the  reaction  of  the  German  population*  A 
policy  of  military  government  had  developed  that  seemed  to 
be  working,  and  an  over-all  administrative  system  had  been 
set  up, (33; 

a.  Qualified  Germans  were  being  appointed  to  civil 
offices  as  rapidly  as  possible,  A high  percentage  of  the 
adult  population  admitted  Nazi  membership,  but  most  of  the 
people  questioned  gave  stories  of  yielding  to  outside  pres- 
sure in  order  to  retain  jobs.  The  problem  of  incomplete 
Nazi  registration  records  confronted  all  military  govern- 
ment teams  in  the  area,  A new  directive  was  issued  by 
Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expenditionary  Force,  permit- 
ting people  who  had  joined  the  Nazi' Party  through  necessity 
to  hold  office  at  least  temporarily,  without  which  the  mili- 
tary government  authorities  would  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
find  governmental  personnel  of  any  caliber,  because  the  pro- 
hibition on  all  Nazis  had  the  effect  of  preventing  practi- 
cally all  qualified  persons  from  holding  office.  The  mili- 
tary government  detachments  were  not  as  successful  in  es- 
tablishing the  German  courts  as  they  were  in  establishing 
administrative  agencies.  There  were  only  a few  qualified 
judges  who  had  not  been  tainted  with  the  Nazi  ideology, (34) 
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•“  • b.  Politically  the  people  were  apathetic,  as  they 
were  more  concerned  wit^  ^.pbT^oha,!  profcijems,  ' With  the  except- 
ion of  the  Communist  Party^:  wHidh  Was  tyring  tq  regroup  its 
moraborship,  there  were  not  noticeable  attempts  of  any  of  the 
political  parties  to  reestablish  themselves* (35) 

c,  A War  Crimes  Division  was  set  up  on  14  April 
consisting  of  personnel  suddenly  converted  from  tactical  to 
occupation  duties*  Numerous  cases  wore  filed,  the  majority 
of  which  were  solved  by  the  aid  of  volunteer  German  inform- 
ers, Many  persons  wantod  on  charges  of  war  crimes  wero 
known  to  bo  in  the  Ruhr  area,  including  somo  of  high  rank 
such  as  Piold  Marshal  Model,  the  commander  of  tho  Gorman 
Army  Group  "B",  which  had  boon  trappod  in  the  Ruhr  pocket. 

The  outstanding  case  during  tho  period  concerned  tho  murder 
of  seventy-one  political  prisoners  of  the  Nazis,  just  prior 
to  tho  arrival  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Landswchr, 
near  Solingen,  and  their  hurried  burial  in  a mass  grave  in 
a sand  pit  noar  the  village, (36) 

209,  The  Cordon  Sanitairc. 

Wartime  living  conditions,,  particularly  in  prison- 
ors-of-war  and  displacod-porsohs  camps,  had  created  a high 
incidonce  of  typhus  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  stops  to 
control  it,  On  23  April  the  Fifteenth  Army,  as  directed 
by  Theater  Headquarters,  established  a cordon  sanitairo 
along  the  Rhine  River  to  protect  the  areas  to  tho  west  from 
tho  louse-borne  disease.  Ports  of  ontry  or  guard  stations 
woro  established  and  all  civilians  and  liberated  prisoners 
of  war  traveling  from  oast  to  post  were  delousod  before 
crossing*  Delousing  stations  wore  set  up  to  carry  out  dis- 
in’foctation  on  an  around-the-clock  schedule.  Reception 
centers  provided  temporary  shelter  and  food,  as  well  as 
medical  inspection.  Individuals  Suspected  of  having  any 
communicable  disease  wore  isolated  for  observation, (37) 

210.  The.  Situation  on  and  after  V-E 'Dav. 

Before  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  XXII  and  XXIII 
Corps  of  the ' Fifteenth  Airy  were  engaged  in  the  occupation, 
organization,  and  administration  of  an  area  of  14,000  square 
miles,  about- eight  times  the  area  of  the  United  States  occupa- 
tion zone  after  World  War  I,  but  including  the  same  area  and 
its  capital  city,  Koblenz,  3h  spite  of  the  difficulties  re- 
sulting from  continuous  shifting  and  readjustment  of  troops 
within  the  area  due  to  redeployment,  a great  doal  of  progress 
had  been  made. (38) 


a.  The  occupation  mission  of  tho  XXII  and  XXIII 
Corps  was  not  announced  by  Supremo  Headquarters,  Allied  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  until  19  Hay,  On  that  day  the  Rhoin- 
provinz  Military  District  Provincial  Government  v/as  initiated. 
According  to  tho  plan,  tho  area  of  responsibility  of  tho 
Fifteenth  Army  v/as  treated  as  ono  Military  District,  The 
three  Ro gjorungsbo zirko  of  DUssoldorf,  Aachen,  and  Cologne, 
constituting  tho  area  of  ropppnsibility  0f  the  XXII  Corps, 
were  placed  under  ono  Qborrogicrungs-Prasidsnt.  while  each 

of  the  throe  had  a Begiorving3bozirlf-P_rasidont  and  a com- 
pletely constituted  administrative  staff.  This  unit  was 
supervised  by  tho  military  government  personnel  attached  to 
the  XXII  Corps,  The  Rogjerun^sbozirko  of  Trier  and  Koblenz 
and  the  Saarland,  the  Pfalz , and  Hqsson  were  similarly 
organized  as  a unit  undo r tho  supervision  of  tho  XXIII  Corps, 
By  20  July  1945 , effective  Civil  administration  within  tho 
entire  area  of  the  Rheinprovinz  Military  District  had  boon 
established  at  all  levols  of  administration  from  tho  provinz 
lovol  down  to  and  including  the  Krois  level.  The  area  was 
under  control  and  had  bocomc  serene  enough  to  permit  tho  bo- 
ginning of  political  reorganization  by  tho  Gorman  population. 
The  Social  Democratic,  Communist,  and  tho  Anti-Fako  {Anti- 
Fascist)  Parties  were  tho  first  to  organize,  with  thoir 
activities  centering  in  Dtissoldorf,  Tho  Anti-Fako  Party 
seemed  to  havo  some  Catholic  clerical  support, (39) 

b.  Within  tho  first  few. -days  of  Juno,  tho  pro- 
cess of  turning  over  tho  Roeierunasbozirko  of  Dhsseldorf, 
Aachon,  and  Cologne  to  British  control  was  begun.  This 
division  of  the  Rheinprovinz  Military  District  brought  to  an 
end  tho  progress  in  the  reconstitution  of  tho  civil  govern- 
ment, The  provincial  government  as  it  existed  on  20  June, 
together  with  tho  ObcrorS s idon t and  his  staff,  passed  to 
tho  control  of  the  I British  Corps,  Tho  south  part  of  the 
Rheinprovinz  was  then  attached  to  tho  administrative  system 
which  had  been  established  at  Neustadt, (40) 

c.  Under  an  agreement  rcachod  with  the  French, 
the  XXIII  Corps  was  directed  on  5 July  to  turn  over  its 
territory  of  the  Saarland,  the  Pfalz,  Hessen  west  of  tho 
Rhine,  and  the  Ro gio runesbe z irlce  of  Trier  and  Xbblonz  to 
tho  First  French  Army.  The  relief  of  United  States  units 
by  the  French  was  completed  by  10  July, (41) 

211,  Tho  Value  of  tho  Rhineland  Occupation, 

Tho  Rhineland  occupation  served  as  a trial  run  in 
military  government. . For  the  first  tine,  the  tactical  ob- 
jective of  an  army  was  secondary  and  military  government  the 


primary  concern,  Tho  statement  from  General  Eisonhowor*s 
hcadquartors  that  the  Germans  woro  "going,  to  get  military 
government  and  aro  going  to  know  it  is  military  government," 
v/as  borne  out  in  tho  Rhineland,  Tho  XXXI  and  XXIII  Corps, 
with  some  of  the  votorcan  European  Theater  fighting  units, 
\7cro  commanded  by  two  of  the.  Army1  most  oxpcrioncod  combat 
gonorals—  Maj,  .commander  of  the  1st 

and  2d  Armored  . Divi&iMs  "In ' n&risK' ovary  major  campaign 
from  tho  North  African  landing  on,  and  Maj#  Gen,  Hugh  J, 
Gaffoy,  cornmandor  of  the  4th  Armorod  (Spoarhoad)  Division, 
which  the  German  SS  troops  called  "Roosevelt  Butchors,# " 
Actual  oxpcrionco  soened  to  prove  that  cooperation  was  as 
important  as  force.  In  many  ways  tho  original  plans  for 
the  occupation  had  to  be  changod  when  they  wore  tested  in 
practice,  Much  was  accomplished  and  much  was  learned  that 
was  to  prove  helpful  in  the  later  moro  permanent  job  of 
occupation, (42) 


OCCUPATION  OF  HORNAY 


212.  Tho  First  Stages^ 

a.  The  total  Gorman  surrender  included,  of  course, 
a surrender  of  their  forces  in  Norway,  although  the so  had 
not  been  defeated  in  the  field.  In  fact,  during  the  period 
of  hostilities  thoro  had  been  no  invasion  of  Norway  after 
1940  by  United  Nations  forces,  except  for  a Soviet  expedi- 
tion into  Finmark,  in  the  far  North.  Shortly  after  V-E  w 
Day,  however,  a small  joint  British-Anorican  force  landod 

in  Norway  to  control  the  347,000  German  troops  located  there 
and  to  help  rehabilitate  the  Norwegian  nation. (43) 

b.  In  many  ways,  conditions  in  Norway  were  found 
to  be  better  than  expected.  The  Norwegians  were  hard  work- 
ing and  well' disciplined,  and  quickly  restored  their  govern- 
ment to  good  working  order.  The  country  was  not  devastated 
except  Finmark,  where  the  Germans  had  laid  waste  the  country 
in  their  retreat  before  the  Soviet  forces. 

213.  Attempts  to  Remove  German  Installations. 

It  was  not  possible  to  remove  German  installations 
immediately.  It  was  not  even  possible  to  disarm  the  Germans 
immediately.  Few  untoward  incidents  occurred,  however,  and 
the  German  forces  proved  cooperative.  Their  units  were 


gradually  moved  into  restricted  areas  and  thence  slowly  trans- 
ported back  to  Germany,  All  types  of  ships  were  pressed  into 
service  to  bring  these  surrendered  troops  back  to  their  home- 
land., but  German  ships  predominated.  By  1 August  1945, 

25,000  German  prisoners  had  been  moved  from  Norway  to  the 
United  States  Zone  and.  1,5*000  to  the  British  Zone  of  Germany, 
An  attempt  was  made  immediately  to  bring  all  members  of  the 
German  Navy,  including  German  civilian  employees,  into  these 
restricted  areas  or  reservations.  There  were  insufficient 
British  and  Norwegian  naval  personnel,  however,  to  control 
completely  the  naval  stations  and  shore  batteries,  so  that 
a skeleton  German  naval  organization  was  retained.  By  10 
July  1945,  there  were  70,052  German  naval  Personnel  on  the 
reservations  and  19,699  outside  the  reservations,  (44) 

214*  Recovered  Allied  Military  Personnel. 

a,  A total  0$  86,453  former  Allied  prisoners  of 
war  were  discovered  in  Norway,  distributed  in  400  camps  and 
work  detachments.  On  14  Hay  1945  all  German  guards  on  camps 
containing  ex-prisoners  of  war  were  ordered  removed,  and  the 
Germans  were  directed  to  leave  a thirty-day  supply  of  food 
at  each  of  the  camps,  Prisdner-of-war  exchange  toams  were  • 
sont  into  all  camp  areas,  each  including  a British  officer, 
a representative  of  the  Soviet  Repatriation  Commission, 
and,  where  necessary,  Polish  or  Jugoslav  prisoner-of-war 
exchange  officers, (45) 

b.  On  18  May  1945  a Soviot  delegation  arrived  in 
Oslo  from  Stockholm  to  supervise  the  repatriation  of  the 
recovered  military  personnel  and  displaced  persons  of 
Soviet  nationality  who  were  located  in  Norway.  On  ID  Juno 
an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Soviet  and  the  Norwe- 
gian Governments  providing  for  tho  evacuation  of  Soviet 
nationals  from  southern  Norway  by  rail  and  sea  through 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  for  their  evacuation  from  northern 
Norway  by  sea  direct  to  Murmansk,  Tho  evacuation  through 
Sweden  and  Finland  commenced  on  13  June  1945  and  was  com- 
pleted by  13  July  1945;  the  evacuation  by  sea  direct  to 
Murmansk  commenced  on  23  Juno  1945  and  was  completed  by 
26  July  1945,  Altogether,  18,852  people  were  evacuated, 

(46) 

215,  Continued  Evacuation  of  German  Personnel. 

a.  By  15  August  1945,  124,000  Gormans  had  boon 
evacuated  from  Norway.  By  that  date  the  staff  of  tho 
German  Headquarters  near  Oslo  had  been  greatly  reduced, 
although  many  of  its  members  wero  held  in  Norway  for  in- 
terrogation, (47) 
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b.  On  20  September  1945  it  liras  estimated  that  all 
disarmed  Germans  in  the  following  categories  who  were  slated 
for  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany  would  be  evacuated  by 
15  October  1945s  All  whose  residence  was  in  the  United 
States  Zone  of  Germany*  except  4,500  who  were  in  arrest  or 
essential  labor  categories;  all  whose  residence  was  in 
Austria,  except  the  Soviet  Zone;  ''  and  50  percent  of  those 
whose  residence  was  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  Responsi- 
bility for  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  50  percent,  or 
about  57,000  persons,  wss  accepted  by  the  British,  It  was 
estimated  that  about  70,700  disarmed  Germans  would  remain 
in  Norway  after  15  October  1945,  of  whom  4,500  resided  in 
the  British  Zone  of  Germany,  57,000  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
Germany,  and  4,500  in  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany  and 
who  were  in  arrest  or  an  essential  labor  categories*  In 
addition,  about  11,000  German  civilians  would  be  left  in 
Norway, (48) 


c.  By  20  September  1945,  all  German  forces  in 
Norway  had  been  disarmed  except  a small  number  used  as 
guards.  By  17  October  1945,  251,818  had  been  evacuated  to 
Germany  ahd  Austria  and  a total  of  approximately  70,700  re- 
mained to  be  evacuated  to  those  two  countries, (49) 

d.  By  5 September  1945,  the  disarmament  of  the 
German  Navy  and  of  German  naval  fortifications  had  been 
completed.  By  15  October,  over  50,000  German  naval  person- 
nel had  been  evacuated  to  Germany,  By  that  date,  10,113 
German  naval  personnel  remained  "frozen1'  and  were  employed 
in  such  capacities  as  dumping  ammunition  and  mine sweeping, 
and  as  crews  of  merchant  ships  or  on  dockyard  duty. (50 ) 

216,  Return  of  King  Haakon, 

King  Haakon  returned  to  Norway  on  7 June  1945.  On 
that  date,  the  SHAEF  Mission  to  Norway  handed  most  govern- 
mental powers  back  to  the  Norwegian  civil  government.  This 
was  only  a month  after  the  original  landing  on  Norway, (51) 

217,  Destruction  of  German  War  Materiel > 

It  had  been  Allied  policy  throughout  Europe  to  destroy 
captured  German  war  material.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
policy  created  resentment  among  Norwegians,  who  felt  that 
this  material  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Norwegian 
Government,  and  much  criticism  was  expressed  in  Norwegian 
newspapers.  Eventually,  the  Allied  land  Forces  issued  a 
news  release  to  the  Norwegian  press  explaining  the  necessity 
for  such  destruction,  to  prevent  any  future  war  potential. 

It  mentioned  that  certain  exceptions  had  been  made  in  the 


cases  of  Norway  and  the  Netherlands,  as  enough  German  war 
material  had  been  left  to  supply  the  coast  defenses. (52) 

213.  Inactivation  of  Supremo  Headquarters. 

The  SHAEF  llission  to.  Norway  ceased  to  exist,  as  such, 
on  14  July  1945#  when  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  was  dissolved*  On  that  date,  the  American 
elements  of  the  SKAEF  Mission  to  Norway  became  the  USFET 
Mission  to  Norway,  Effective  24  August  1945;  the  Head- 
quarters Allied  land  Forces,  Norway,  took  over  all  troops 
in  Norway,  Two  commands  wero  formed  under  this  headquarters. 
One,  the  Oslo  Zone,  comprising  the  Allied  Zones  of  Oslo  and 
Stavanger,  was  under  American  command,  the  other,  comprising 
the  Allied  Zones  of  Bergen,  Trondheim,  and  Tromso,  was 
designated  British  land  Forces  Norway. (53) 

219,  Establishment  of  Norwegian  Auxiliary  Forces. 

Much  enthusiasm  for  the  Allies  was  felt  among  the 
Norwegian  populace.  In  fact,  many  Norwegians  wished  to  join 
the  U,  S,  Army  for  service  against  Japan,  The  Norwegian 
Government  asked  Allied  Headquarters  whether  Norwegians  could 
enlist  in  the  U.S,  or  the  British  Armies,  and  wore  informed 
that  they  could  not.  It  was  finally  agreed,  however,  that 
the  Non7egian  Government  would  raise  an  army  composed  of 
"liberated  manpower  units"  which  would  aid  the  Allies  within 
Norway.  This  was  to  be  under  the  tactical  command  of  the 
Allied  land  Forces  Norway,  but  the  Norwegian  Government  was 
to  retain  full  disciplinary  powors  over  these  units.  The 
agreement  with  the  Norwegian  Government  establishing  this 
new  array  of  "liberated  manpower  units"  was  signed  on  28 
Juno  1945.(54) 

220,  Evacuation  of  United  States  Troops. 

a.  It  had  originally  boon  planned  that  United 
States  troops  would  leave  Norway  by  1 August  1945,  This 
proved  impossible  because  of  the  comparatively  low  speed 
at  which  German  disarmed  personnel  was  moved  out  of  Norway. 
United  States  forces  in  Germany  wore  unwilling  to  accept 

a large-scale  movement  of  Germans  over  a short  period  of 
time.  Henco  the  repatriation  of  disarmed  Germans  was 
gradual  and  American  occupation  forces  in  Norway  were  un- 
able to  leave  during  the  summer  of  1945.(55) 

b.  The  USFET  Mission  to  Norway  finally  became 
inoperative  20  October  1945.  American  Task  Force  "A," 
which  comprised  all  American  forces  in  Norway  except 
specialist  and  headquartors  groups',  became  inoperative  on 
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5 October  and  was  completely  phased  out  of  Norway  by  17 
October  1945.  A detachment  of  Theater  Service  Forcos  person- 
nel, known  as  Theater  Service  Forces  European  Theater  Liquida** 
tion  Detachment,  Norway,  remained  a short  while  to  close  out 
the  remaining  supply  and  administrative  details.  Likewise,  a 
small  group  of  offic^jrjs.  ^heL ■.en^jLstgMmen  remained  to  work  with 
the  American  matters  as  had  to  be 

handled  at  the  ambassadors  levPl#* 'With  the  exception  of  this 
latter  group,  the  USFET  Mission  to  Norway  was  phased  out  on 
31  October  1945,  likewise,  Headquarters  Land.  Forces,  Norway, 
became  Inoperative  on  31  October  1945*  . This  terminated  the 
•ombined  command  in  Norway  and,  after  that  date,  the  command 
of  land  forces  in  Norway  became  purely  a British  responsi- 
bility. (56) 


OCCUPATION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


221,  Beginnings  of  the  Occupation 

a.  On  4 May  1945  the  Third  U.S,  Army  Was  directed 
to  advance  into  Czechoslovakia  to  an  agreed  point  of  contact 
with  the  Soviet  forces.  By  8 May  this  agreed  point  of  con- 
tact had  been  reached  by  the  United  States  forces,  which  oc- 
cupied a line  beyond. the  cities  of  Budejovice,  Pilson,  and 
Karlsbad. (57)  Until  17  June  1945,  the  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
occupied  by  United  States  forces  was  under  the  tactical  con- 
trol of  the  V Corps  of  the  Third  Army,  commanded  by,.Maj,  Gen. 
Clarence  R,  Huebner;'  On  17  June  1945  the  command  of  all  V 
Corps  troops  and  units  still  occupying  Czechoslovakia  passed 
to  the  XXII  Corps  under  Maj.  Gen,  Ernest  N,  Hannon. (58)  . 

b.  The  mission  assigned  to  Third  Army  was  to  put 
into  immediate  effect  the  terms  of  the  surrender  and  such 
provisions  of  Operation  ECLIPSE  as  were  applicable  to  the 
situation.  This  involved  holding  all  areas  which  Third  Army 
troops  occupied  to  prevent  any  movement  of  German  troops 
into  Germany  until  they  could  be  disarmed  and  properly  dis- 
charged; maintaining  the  boundary  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  forces;  and  occupation  of  the  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
allocated  to  the  United  States. 

4 

c.  After  V-E  Day,  there  was  little  resistance  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  surrender.  A few  incidents  were  re- 
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ported  of  small  bands  of  armed  enemy  troops  operating  in  the 
rear  lines  of  the  Corps*  but  these  were  speedily  brought 
under  control.  Thepe  were  no  major  outbreaks  of  Wr  rowel f 
activity*,  although  a number  of  cases  of  cutting  of  telephone 
lines*  occurred,  German  soldiers  and  Czech  partisans  ex- 
changed a few  shots*  but  no  large  skirmishes  were  reported. 

To  avoid  captivity  op  internment  by  the  Soviet  forces*  many 
German  soldiers  continued  to  attempt  to  pass  the  United 
States  lines*  but  those  were  returned  to  Soviet  control  in 
accordance  with  agreements* (59) 

d.  Contact  with  the  Soviet  Army  in  Czechoslovakia 
was  established  at  threo  points  on  10  fifey  1945*  The  6th 
Armored  Division  met  elements  of  the  {Soviet  forces  in  the 
vicinity  of  Karlsbad;  the  2d  Division  contacted  an  officer 
from  the  V Russian  Tank  Corps  at  Rqkycany;  and  the  16th 
Armored  Division  net  elements  of  the  C II  Russian  Corps  at 
Veserbury.  Further  contact  was  raa40  all  along  the  control 
line  within  the  next  few  days,  (60) 

e.  Civil  affairs  activities  were  initiated  in 
Czechoslovakia  almost  immediately  upon  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, The  liberated  Czechs  were  both  anxious  and  willing  to 
take  up  tho  reins  of  government  at  the  point  where  they  had 
been  snatched  away  by  the  Nazis.  Military  government  proper 
was  not  established*  since  tho  country  was  liberated  and 
thereforo  received  the  same  treatment  as  the  liberated 
territories  of  France*  Belgium*  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
burg, Assistance  rendered  to  the  Czech  Government,  there- 
fore* took  tho  form  of  assistance  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  country  by  its  own  government, 

f.  The  occupation  brought  numerous  problems,  chief 

of  which  were:  elimination  of  Nazis  from  the  Sudetenland; 

disbandment  of  German  forces;  problems  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons;  evacuation  of  Sudeten  Germans;  location 
of  war  criminals  and  high-ranking  Nazis;  and  maintaining 
the  Pilsen  Line  with  the  Soviet  forces, 

222,  Recovered  Allied  Prisoners  of  War. 

On  9 May  1945  Third  Army  evacuated  many  Allied  ex- 
prisoners  of  war,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
all  United  States,  British,  and  French  ex-prisoners  of  war 
had  been  moved  from  the  Third  Army  area,  I'fost  United  States, 
British*  French,  and  Netherland  prisoners  of  war  had  been 
located  in  Karlsbad*  Brux,  and  Schuncau,  V Corps  used  a 
hundred  trucks  and  seventy-five  ambulances  to  evacuate  them 
to  Pilsen,  From  there,  United  States  and  British  personnel 
were  evacuated  by  air*  train*  or  truck, (61) 
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: .223;  Recovered  Soviet  'Nationals.. 

.•  T • ; ' •. v »•'  T'- 

-An  exchange  'point  Was  established  at  Pilsen,. where 
Allied  ex-prisoners  of  war  and  displaced  persons  who  were 
western  nationals  we're  exchanged  for,  Soviet  ..citizens,  ( 62) 

An  agreenent  was  reachedwitty  the  Spyiet  forces  whereby 
5,000.  of  their  displaced  persons, 

would  be  turned  over  to  them  daii£.’  The  Chief  of  Staff, 
with  several  staff  members,  attended  a conference  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Fourth  Soviet  Guards  Army  and  ar- 
ranged details  of  the  mutual  transfer  of  personnel,  both 
military  and  civilian-.  (63)  Soviet  patients  were  returned 
to  Soviet-controlled  territory  by  United  States  ambulances, 
and  during  the  period  2 to  28  June  1945  a total  of  1,117 
Soviet  military  personnel  were  evacuated  in  this  manner. 

All  relations  with  the  Soviet  forces  on  these  arrangements 
were  cordial. (64) 

224.  Displaced  Persons. 

The  Third  Army  in  Czechoslovakia  was  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  for  displaced  persons  located 
within  their  sector  and  those  passing  through  it.  Ordinarily, 
most  trains-carrying  Polish  displaced  persons  being  repatriat- 
ed to  Poland  were  routed  through  Czechoslovakia.  In  August 
1945  an  investigation  by  the  XXII  Corps  of  the  Third  Army 
revealed  that  some  displaced  persons  and  prisoners  of  war 
were  not  receiving  a sufficient  amount  of  calories  to  meet  ' 
the  standards  set  by  higher  headquarters. . Immediate  action, 
corrected  this  situation  and  large  stores  of  captured  enemy 
food  stocks  were  built  up, 'from  which  these  individuals  were 
fed.  During  the  period  1 to  6 October  1945,  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment assumed  control  of  all  diaplaced-persons  camps  except 
one,  which  the  XXII  Corps  continued  to  maintain  as  a transient 
camp.  ECU  .Corps  continued  to  inspect  all  camps,  however, 
to  insure  their  proper  maintenance.  During  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1945,  201  Poles,  133  Jugoslavs,  158  Hungarians,  193 
Rumanians,  5,892  Germans,  1,590  Austrians,  and  enough  dis- 
placed persons  of  other  nationalities  to  reach  a total  of 
8,923  were  processed.  On  15  November  1945  the  transient 
camp  operated  by  XXII  Corps  was  closed. (65) 

225.  Jar  Criminals. 

..  Both  Theater -Headquarters  and  Czech  officials  were 
eager  to  screen  out- from  the  75,000  German  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  United  States  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Gestapo  and  other  political  offenders  guilty  of 
Nazi  crimes.  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  agents  carefully 
checked  all  German  prisoners  of  War,’  in  accordance  with  the 
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directives,  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  discharged 
or  held  for  further  investigation,  Among  those  detained 
v/ere  two  notorious  Nazis,  who  wore  captured  on  9 May  1945  s 
Hermann  Frank,  Reich  Protector  for  Sohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  IConrad  Henlein,  Nazi  Party  leader  for  the  Sudetenland. 
Henlein  later  committed  suicide  to  avoid  trial, (66) 

226,  German  Prisoners  of  'rfar. 

German  prisoners  of  war  in  the  established  camps 
throughout  the  area,  numbering  about  70,000  men,  were  dis- 
charged so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  July  there  remained 
but  some  35,000,  Under  hospitalization  in  the  area  were 
some  16,000  Gorman  prisoners  of  war  and  1,600  German 
civilians.  The  hospitals  were  staffed  by  Gorman  military 
personnel  under  the  control  of  U*S,  Medical  Department  super- 
visory teams* (67) 

227*  Expulsion  of  Gormans  from  the  Sudetenland. 

a.  By  far  the  most  serious  problem  faced  by  the 
occupying  troops  was  that  of  the  German-speaking  population 
of  the  Sudetenland,  This  area,  composing  the  no  them, 
western,  and  southern  borders  of  Czechoslovakia,  had  been 
included  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic  since  its 
formation  in  1918,  Since  the  people  of  this  area  had  been 
used  as  a pawn  by  the  Nazis  in  their  systematic  destruction 
of  the  Czech  state  in  1938  and  1939,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  Czechs,  on  regaining  their  independence  in  1945, 
should  desire  to  expel  these  people  from  Czechoslovakia  in 
order  to  safeguard  themselves  against  any  future  repetition, 
While  this  was  primarily  a Czech  problem  rather  than  one 
affecting  the  United  States  troops,  it  nevertheless  present- 
ed a problem,  since  the  troops,  unacquainted  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  matter,  tended  to  consider  the  manner  of  ex- 
pulsion unduly  harsh.  There  was  also  the  additional  prob- 
lem of  border  control,  since  the  Sudeten  Germans  were  nearly 
always  expelled  into  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany, (68) 
VIhile  the  expulsion  of  Sudeten  Germans  was  temporily  sus- 
pended in  the  summer  of  1945,  pending  a study  by  the  Allied 
Control  Council  to  determine  how  many  German  Expellees  from 
liberated  nations  each  national  Zone  Could  absorb,  illegal 
crossings  continued,  and  military  units  reported  that  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  persons  attempting  to  enter  Germany 
illegally  could  be  restrained, (69)  The  bulk  of  official 
expulsions  occurred  after  United  States  troops  had  left 
Czechoslovakia  at  the  end  of  November  1945  J _ nevertheless, 
United  States  troops  had  made  their  sympathies  sufficiently 
clear  to  cause  the  Sudetenlanders  to  believe  that  the  former 
were  in  Czechoslovakia  chiefly  to  shield  the  latter  from 
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tho  Czechs, (76)  ' 

228,  Relations  between  Czechs  and  Americana. 

a.  With  the  exception  noted  above,  an  excellent 
understanding  existed  between  Czechs  and  United  States 
Personnel,  and  continued.  wei^e  mado  on  both  sides 

to  iiia  in  tain  friendly  relations,  American  trucks  and 
gasoline  wore  allocated  to  Czech  agriculture  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1945$  a heavy  equipment  school  was  established  in 
Pilsen  to  teach  United  States  forces  and  Czech  civilian.'' 
engineers  tho  use  and  maintenance  of  heavy-working  equip- 
ment, which  had  been  supplied  to  the  Czechs  to  assist  in 
rehabilitation,  Tho  sending  of  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  supplies  to  Czechoslovakia 
was  largely  ant  American  responsibility, (71) 

b.  Close  contact  and  friendly  relations  were 
maintained  with  the  Czech  press,  A continuous  flow  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  elsewhere  was  givon  to  representa- 
tives of  tho  Czech  press,  and  full  coverage  of  all  news 
events  was  obtained  by  close  cooperation.  Press  represen- 
tatives wore  givon  identification  badges  to  permit  them 
ready  access  to  all  ovents. (72) 

c.  Counterintelligence  personnel  maintained 
close  relations  with  the  Czech  police  and  cooperated  with 
them  in  uncovering  and  apprehending  .Axis  war  criminals  and 
other  personalities’  of  counterihtelligQnco  interest.  Many 
such  persons  were/. turned  over  ‘to  ths^Czech  authorities  for 
trial  by  ,thom,  including  I.bnsoigneiur  Tiso,  'the  puppet  presi- 
dent of  Slovakia. ’during  the  Gorman  occupation, (73) 

, d,.  The  Czechs  themselves  did  much  to  maintain  tho 
good  relations  between  the  two  nations.  An  "American 
Institute"  was  established  with  a min  office  in  Prague  and 
branches  in  Uarienbad  and  Pilsen,  Its  program,  in  addition 
to  promoting  better  Czech-American  understanding,  was  to 
bring  together  Czechs  who  had  studied  in  the  United  States 
and  to  assist  Americans  interested  in  professional,  social, 
and  cultural  activities, (74) 

229*  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Forces. 

a,  While  the  United  States  forces  occupied  the 
part  of  Czechoslovakia  west  of  the  Budejovice,  Pilsen,  and 
Karlsbad  line,  and  including  those  three  towns,  the  Soviet 
forces  occupied  the  part  of  Czechoslovakia  lying  east  of 
that  line.  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
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forces  were  friendly,  Russian-speaking  personnel  in  the  XXII 
Corps  were  insufficient,  however,  to  maintain  liaison  with 
the  Soviet  forces  and  to  serve  as  interpreters.  Consequently, 
a request  was  made  to  the  0-2  Section  of  tho  Third  A my  for 
two  Russian  Military  Interpreter  teams,  These  wero  obtained, 
each  consisting  of  two  officers  and  four  enlisted  non.  A 
Liaison  station  was  established  dt  Roitycany,  a border  point 
between  the  Unitod  States  and  Soviet  zonos  of  occupation  and 
on  the  main  highway  between  Pilson  and  Prague,  and  staffed 
\7ith  one  officer  and  three  men,  Ifc  mission  was  to  facilitate 
crossings  of  the  control  line  and  to  maintain  liaison  with 
the  Soviet  forces  at  this  point,  jho  remaining  members  of 
the  two  teams  were  rctainod  at  tho  headquarters  of  tho  XXII 
Corps,  where  they  could  apt  as  Russian  Interpreters,  trans- 
lators, and  couriers. (75) 

b.  For  an  effective  control  of  the  movement  of 
Personnel  in  the  Corps  aroa  or  crossing  the  Soviet-Amorican 
control  line,  a visitors'  bureau  was  set  up  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  XXII  Corps,  operated  under  the  supervision 
of  the  G-2  Section,  The  bureau  was  staffed  with  United 
States  personnel  and  with  Czech  civilian  interpreters  speak- 
ing Czech,  Russian,  German,  and  English.  Among  its  functions 
was  the  issue  of  XXII  Corps  circulation  passes  for  travel 
within  the  corps  area,  and  Russian-Amcrican  control  lino 
permits  for  travel  into  the  Russian  zone  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  U.S.  Army  personnel  on  official  duty  or  compassionate 
leave. 


c.  The  only  point  of  disagreement  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  authorities  in  Czechoslovakia  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  Soviet  policy  of  "living  off  the  country." 
The  Czech  Government  had  authorized  the  requisitioning  by 
Soviet  forces  of  local  supplies  and  also  supplies  located 
within  the  United  States  zone  of  occupation.  The  U.S.  Army, 
however,  refused  to  permit  requisitioning  in  their  zone  by 
members  of  the  Soviet  Army. (77) 

230.  Withdrawal  of  United  States  Troops  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


a.  As  early  as  June  1945  the  question  of  withdrawal 
of  United  States  troops  was  discussed.  When  the  State  Depart- 
ment raised  the  point,  it  was  reported  that  President  Benes, 
though  desirous  that  both  United  States  and  Soviet  forces 
leave  the  country,  asked  that  United  States  forces  remain 
for  the  present  and  that  their  eventual  withdrawal  be  syn- 
chronized with  that  of  the  Soviet  forces. (73)  In  the  middle 
of  July  1945,  the  Czech  Government  made  a formal  request  that 
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United  States  troops  bo  withdrawn,  simultaneously  with  Soviet 
troops, (79)  Toward  the  middle  of  September,  however,  it  was 
noted  that  Soviet  withdraws,!  ,f£0$  Czechoslovakia  proceeded 
slowly,  if  at  all,  and]^<^Vp|fi^aii?sbogan  to  express  con- 
siderable concern, (80)  At  this  time  President  Bene s informally 
requested  the  United  States  to  draw  up  a withdrawal  plan  and 
request  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  a similar  plan.  The  Presi- 
dent suggested  that,  if  tho  Soviet  authorities  refused,  the 
United  Statos  should  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the  refusal, 
(81) 


b.  In  early  October  1945  plans  for  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  were  formulated.  One  corps  with  two  divisions  was 
to  remain  in  Czechoslovakia  until  15  November  1945*  If  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  United  Statos  troops  by  that  dato  proved 
impossible,  the  occupational  troop  basis  of  the  European 
Theator  would  have  to  bo  increased, (82)  Later  statements  of 
Amy  officials  suggested  that  tho  Unitod  States  forces  would 
leave  as  soon  as  tho  haphazard  evacuation  of  Sudeten  Gomans 
could  be  changed  into  an  orderly  evacuation,  rogardloss  of 
Soviet  plans  for  evacuation, (83)  The  State  Department  finally 
requested  the  Jar  Department  to  postpone  the  date  for  the 
United  Statos  withdrawal  to  1 December  1945#  and  tho  War  De- 
partment agreed  to  this, (84) 

c.  Orders  were  issuod  for  tho  initiation  of  tho 
evacuation  on  20  November  1945  and  its  completion  by  1 Decem- 
ber 1945*  On  13  November  all  troops  attached  or  assigned  to 
the  XXII  Corps  had  boon  alerted  to  the  fact  that  all  United 
States  troops  would  cloar  Czecho Slovakia  by  midnight  on  30 
'November  1945  and  that  all  Unitod  States  supplios  and  in- 
stallations would  bo  ovacuatod  from  Czechoslovakia,  Tho 
move  was  carried  out  on  schodulo,  and  by  1 December  1945  all 
United  Statos- troops  had  left  Czchco Slovakia, (S5) 
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Chapter  X 

GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 


THE  TERMS  OF  SURRENDER  AND  THEIR  ENFORCEMENT 


1*  The  Meeting  at  Reims* 

Although  surrender  terms  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  study  by  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  the  brief  do- 
cument signed  at  Reims  at  0241  hours  on  7 May  1945  was  drawn 
up  at  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force.  It 
dealt  solely  with  immediate  military  requirements.  All 
forces  under  the  German  military  control  were  required  to 
cease  operations  at  2301  hours  on  8 May.  The  German  High 
Command  accepted  responsibility  for  issuing  and  carrying 
out  the  surrender  orders.  No  ships,  vessels,  or  aircraft 
were  to  be  scuttled  or  damaged.  In  the  event  of  noncompli- 
ance, the  Allies  were  to  take  such  punitive  or  other  action 
as  they  considered  appropriate. 

2.  The  Signing  at  Berlin. 

A number  of  circumstances  led  to  the  signing  of  a 
second  instrument  of  surrender.  Although  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander had  no  intentions  of  accepting  a surrender  merely  on 
behalf  of  the  Western  Allies,  German  propaganda  was  keyed  to 
exaggerate  the  slightest  appearance  of  a rift  between  the 
Ve stern  Allies  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Hundreds  of  German 
soldiers  had  surrendered  in  the  propaganda-nourished  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  join  with  United  States  forces  in 
an  attack  to  the  east.  The  Soviet  authorities  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  5 May  broadcasts  of  Admiral  Dtinitz,  while  sur- 
render negotiations  were  under  way,  in  which  he  urged  Ger- 
mans to  continue  the  war  against  the  Soviet  forces  and.  at 
the  sane  time  not  to  resist  the  Allied  forces  in  the  West, 
(l)  The  Soviet  Command  was  reassured  by  the  Combinec  Chiefs 
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of  Staff  on  8 May  that  the  unconditional  surrender  had.  been 
made  jointly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Allied  forces  and 
that  it  would  be  actively  enforced  on  this  basis,  if  resis- 
tance continued  • (2)  The  surrender  had  been  signed  at  Reims 
because  this  afforded  the  quickest  and  to  hostilities  and 
further  loss  of  life.  Goneral  Eisenhower  was  eager  to  co- 
operate with  the  Soviet  loaders  in  scheduling  a second 
ceremony  in  Berlin,  and  the  official  Gorman  and  Allied 
surrender  parties  were  flown  there  on  8 May.  Although  the 
document  states  that  the  surrender  was  signed  "on  the  8th 
day  of  May  1945,"  the  actual  Signing  tock  place  a short  time 
after  midnight,  which  made  it  early  in  the  morning  of  9 
May.  This  surrender  act  was  signed  at  a slightly  higher 
level  than  the  earlier  act  had  been.  At  Reims,  General 
Jodi  had.  signed  on  behalf  of  the  German  High  Command,  with 
General  Souslaparov  and  General  Sevez  as  the  Soviet  and 
French  witnesses  and  Lt.  Gen.  W.  B.  Smith  representing  the 
Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force.  At  Berlin 
Goneral  Admiral  von  Friedeberg,  Wehrmacht  High  Command 
Chief  Keitel,  and  Luftwaffe  Chief  Stumpff  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  German  High  Command,  Air  Marshal  Tedder  for  the  Su- 
preme Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  and.  Marshal 
Zhukov  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  High  Command*  Generals 
Spaatz  and  de  Lattre-Tassigny,  of  the  U.  S.  Strategic  Air 
Forces  and  the  First  French  Army,  respectively,  were 
witnesses, 

3'.  Terms  of  the  Berlin  Surrender. 


At  the  request  of r the  Soviet  leaders,  the  terms  of 
the  8 May  document  were  more  specific  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
armament of  the  German  forces.  A clause  was  added  requir- 
ing the  defeated  forces  "to  disarm  completely,  handing  over 
their  weapons  and  equipment  to  the  local  Allied  commanders 
or  officers  designated  by  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Supreme  Command,”  and  the  clause  forbidding  damage  of  ships, 
vessels,  and.  aircraft  was  extended  to  cover  machines  of  all 
kinds,  armaments,  apparatus,  "and  all  the  technical  means 
of  prosecution  of  war  in  general."  Apart  from  these  modi- 
fications the  basic  terms  were  unchanged. 

4.  The  Full  Scope  of  the  Surrender  Terms. 

a.  Only  the  primary  conditions  of  military  surren- 
der were  set  forth  in  the  documents  of  7 and  8 May.  In  both 
of  these  acts  of  surrender  a later  expansion  was  implied  in 
a paragraph  which  stated  that  they  were  without  prejudice 
to,  and  would  be  superseded  by,  any  general  instrument  of 
surrender  imposed  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  Nations 
and.  applicable  to  Germany  and  the  German  armed  forces  as  a 
whole » 
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b.  The  Berlin  Declaration  signed  on  5 June  1945  by 
General  Eisenhower,  Marshal  Montgomery  and  General  de  Lattre- 
Tassigny  defined  in  greater  detail  military  requirements  of 
the  surrender  and  dealt  also  with  Allied  prisoners  of  war, 
displaced  persons,  and  wap  criminals,  It  left  the  door  open 
for  further  specifications  of  requirements  of  political,  ad- 
ministrative, economic,  financial,  and  military  nature. 

Under  the  Berlin  Declaration  the  four  governments  undertak- 
ing the  occupation  of  Germany  assumed  supreme  authority, 
including  all  powers  possessed,  by  the  German  Government, 

the  High  Command,  and  any  state,  municipal,  or  local  govern- 
ment. It  was  announced,  moreover,  that  thoy  would  deter- 
mine the  boundaries  of  Germany  op  ary  part  of  Germany  and 
the  status  of  Germany  or  of  any  area  then  included  in 
German  territory. (3) 

c.  Further  agreement-  on  tho  terms  to  be  imposed 
on  Germany  was  reached  in  the  Berlin  Conference  of  July- 
August  1945,  and  resulted  in  the  ” Potsdam  Agreement,” 
signed  by  President  Truman,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and 
Marshal  Stalin  on  2 August  1945*  After  the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion, the  Allied  Control  Authority  was  established  and  ' 
became  the  machinery  for  the  military  government  of 
Germany. 

d.  Additional  requirements  imposed  upon  Germary 
as  a result  of  her  defeat  were  announced  in  Military  Govern- 
ment Proclamation  Ho  2,  issued  on  20  September  1945. 

5*  Prevention  of  Further  Aggression. 

The  Allies  attempted  to  prevent  further  aggression 
by  the  German  nation  by  requiring  complete  disarmament  and 
disbandment  of  tho  German  forces,  the  surrender  of  all  war 
equipment  and  material,  including  naval  shipping  and  air- 
craft, and  the  dismantling  or  conversion  of  all  plants  used 
in  the  production  of  war  material.  The  Allies  sought  con- 
trol of  the  German  economy  and  future  production  and  research, 
prevention  of  development  of  a war  potential,  destruction  of 
Nazi  organizations,  including  the  Nazi  Party  and  all  its 
arms  and  agencies,  removal  from  office  of  all  Nazis, 
apprehension  and  trial  of  war  criminals,  and  elimination  of 
militarism  from  German  education. 

6.  Controls  over  the  German  Economy. 

The  future  of  the  German  economy  presented  a two- 
fold problem  to  the  Allies:  first,  development  of  war  po- 

tential must  be  prevented;  but,  secondly,  there  must  be 
sufficient  industry  to  permit  the  nation  to  live*  In 
addition  to  requiring  industrial  disarmament,  the  restrictive 
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provisions  of  the  surrender  terms  included  transfer  of  mer- 
chant shipping  to  Allied  control  and  prohibition,  of  further 
building  of  sea-going  ships;  removal  of  excessive  productive 
capacity,  to  other  countries  as  reparations;  decentralization 
of  German  economic  0XC08^4ve 

concentration  of  power  a^'>*ikein^iMep',li3?r  cartels  and  other 
monopolistic  arrangements;  rigid  control  of  production  of ^ 
metals,  chemicals,  machinery,  and  similar  items  of  potential, 
war-making  value;  prohibition  of  the  manufacture ' of  air- 
craft; and.  Control  of  all  facilities  for  the  generation  of 
power.  On  the  positive'  side, ' prompt  measures  were  instituted 
to  effect  the  repair  of  transport,  enlarge  coal  production, 
maximize  agricultural  output,  and  make  emergency  repairs  in 
housing  and  essential  utilities.  In  the  Potsdam. Agreement, 
it  was  recommended  that  central  administrative  departments, 
to  act  under  Control  Couiicil  direction,  be  established  in 
the  fields  of  finance,  transport,  communications,  foreign 
trade,  and  industry.  Financial  provisions  required  the 
surrender  of  German-held  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  and.  of 
foreign  notes  and  coins,  arid  stipulated,  among  other  require- 
ments, that  no  Nazi  property  or  assets  should  be  disposed  of 
without  sanction  of  the  Allied  representatives. (4)  Specific 
controls  over  transportation  and  communications  also  were 
included  in  the  surrender  terms. 

7.  Legal  and  Political  Reform. 

The  Nazi  legal  and  judicial  system  was  abolished 
and  replaced  by  a democratic  system.  - Local  political 
responsibility  was  gradually  developed.  Democratic  poli- 
tical parties,  with  rights  of  assembly  and  of  public 
discussion,  were  encouraged.  Civil  rights  assured  by  the 
terms  of  surrender,  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  military 
security,  included  the  formation  of  free  trade  unions  and. 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion.  Education  was 
freed  from  Nazi  and  militaristic  doctrines  and  was  reshaped 
so  as  to  foster  democratic  ideas*- 

8.  Foreign  Relations  and  Public  Safety. 

By  virtue  of  the  surrender,  the  diplomatic,  consu- 
lar, and  commercial  relations  of  the  German  state  with  other 
states  ceased  to  exist.  Consequently  the  Allied  representa- 
tives undertook  to  regulate  all  matters  affecting  Germany’s 
international  relations.  .Tho  surrender  terms  also  provided  ' 
for  control  of  travel  of  persons  in  Germany  and  required 
that  no  person  leave  or  enter  the  country  without  a permit 
issued  on  authority  of  the  Allied  representatives.  For  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  for  guard  duties,  detachments  of 
civil  police,  armed  with  small  arms  only,  were  to  be 
designated  by  the  Allied  representatives.  Reform  of  the 
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police  system  was  envisaged  by  the  terms  of  the  Control 
Council  Proclamation  of  20  September  1945* 

9.  Problems  of  Persons  and  Property. 

The  complex  human  pattern  ip  Germany  and  Central 
Eurpoe,  whore  Nazi  importations  of  labor,  wartime  shifting 
of  nopula ti on,  capture  of  Allied  military  personnel,  and  in- 
ternment of  a host  of  unfortunates  in  different  categories 
had  created  a heritage  ot  confusion,  gave  rise  to  a number 
of  the  surrender  provisions.  The  German  authorities  and 
people  were  required  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  persons  not  of  German  nationality 
and  to  safeguard  their  property;  to  pelense  all  prisoners 
of  war  belonging  to  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations,  all 
other  United  Nations  nationals  under  restraint,  and  all 
other  persons  who  might  be  confined  for  political  reasons 
of  as  a result  of  any  Nazi  action,  law,  or  regulation  which 
discriminated  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
political  belief,  The  surrender  terms  provided  for  the 
transfer  to  Germany  of  German  populations  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary.  They  laid  down  principles  for 
determining  the  status  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and  other 
personnel  and.  the  disposition  of  property  of  neutral  nations 
and  of  enemy  nations  assisting  Germany  in  the  war. 

10.  Enforcement  and  Application. 

The  surrender  documents  contained  provisions  re- 
quiring full  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  They 
were  to  give  the  occupation  authorities  access  to  all  records, 
archives,  buildings,  and  installations,  to  furnish  technical 
assistance  where  needed,  and  to  supply  any  type  of  labor 
reouested. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 


11.  Early  Cooperation. 

a.  Puring  the  conflict,  little  stress  was  placed 
on  the  differences  between  the  Western  European  and  Soviet 
conceptions  of  democracy  but  after  the  fighting  ended  there 
was  increasing  evidence  tfta.t  Eurpoe  was  dividing  into  two 
groups— —one  favoring  the  East  and  the  other  the  West.  To 
a certain  extent  the  relations  between  these  groups  in 
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Europe  were  a reflection  of  relations  between  the  United 
^tatos  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Tho  Atlantic  Charter  and  a 
series  of  international  conferences  had  provided  a basis  for 
cooperation  after  the  defeat  of  Germany;  the  European  Adviso- 
ry Commission  prepared s on  policy  for  the 
occupation  of  Germany;  the  Council  o£’ Eoreign  Ministers,  es- 
tablished after  the  Potsdam  Conference,  undertook  the  task 
of  writing  the  peace  treaties.  Although  major  disagreements 
were  avoided  during  the  first  year,  there  were  misunder- 
standings and  conflicts  on  many  points. 

b.  Much  of  the  unity  displayed  by  the  Allies  during 
the  war  was  due  to  the  ability  of  President  Roosevelt, 

Frime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin  to  reach  agree- 
ments. Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  not  seriously  affected  by  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  April  1945*  In  June  1945  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  expressed  great  pleasure  in  his  dealings  with 
President  Truman,  saying  that  the  latter  had  been  most  co- 
operative in  the  Venezia  Giulia  and  Trieste  negotiations. (5) 
Churchill  admitted,  however,  that  he  was  discouraged  over 
the  Polish  question  and  had  little  hope  of  close  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

12.  Control  Commissions. 

The  most  vital  points  of  contact  for  the  Allied. 
Governments  were  in  the  Control  Commissions,  the  first  three 
of  which  were  established!  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary. 

To  a large  extent  the  Soviet  Union  dominated  the  Commissions 
in  the  Balkan  countries.  The  Soviet  military  representative 
in  each  of  the  three  capitals  was  the  permanent  chairman 
and  th6  United  states  and  British  members  functioned  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  At  the  Potsdam  Conference  the  United 
States  asked  for  reorganization  of  these  Commissions,  but 
did  not  gain  much  influence  in  them.  United  States  officials 
had  this  experience  in  mind  when  they  undertook  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Allied  Control  Authority  in  Berlin. (6) 

13*  Early  Contacts  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Forces. 


a.  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  Parks,  who  entered  Berlin 
late  in  June  to  make  advance  preparations  for  tho  Potsdam 
Conference,  met  with  considerable  delay  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  authorities,  but  all  differences  were  finally 
resolved.  The  United  States  Sector  in  Berlin  was  occupied 
early  in  July,  evacuation  of  United  States  troops  from  Soviet 
occupied  territory  in  Germany  having  been  previously 
completed  at  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  authorities. 
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More  difficulty  was  encountered  in  entering 
Vienna.  The  Soviet  authorities  delayed  allocation  of  air- 
field facilities  there  and  extensive  negotiations  were, 
necessary  before  the  city  was  subdivided  for  international 
occupation.  Gousev,  the  Soviet  member  of  tho  European 
Advisbry  Commission,  in  explaining  the  situation  in  Vienna 
to  his  colleagues  on  24  May  1945,  seated  that,  in  the 
absence  of  Allied  documents  on  zones  and  control  machinery 
the  Rod  Arm}’’  naturally  solved  ip  the  way  which  appeared  most 
expedient  ary  practical  questions  which  arose  after  the 
liberation  of  Austria. (?)  Other  members  of  tho  Commission 
were  impressed  with  Gousev’ s apparent  sincerity  and  desire 
to  avoid  further  reproachos  for  alleged  unilateral  actions. 

c.  United  state  sj  elements  arrived  in  Vienna  late 
in  July,  but  it  was  September  before  the  control  authority 
was  firmly  established  on  a quadripartite  basis.  There  were 
a number  of  shootings,  arrests,  and  other  disturbances  at 
points  where  United  States  and  Soviet  for cos  were  in  contact. 
These  incidents  usually  resulted  in  official  investigations, 
but  none  of  them  visibly  affected  relations  between  the  two 
nations. 

14*  The  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe. 

The  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  was 
established  in  London  on  2 June  1945  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  Relegates  from  Norway 
and  Czechoslovakia  were  present,  although  their  governments 
did  not  officially  joih  until  later.  One  purpose  of  this 
group  was  to  supplement  and  coordinate  other  organizations 
such  as  the  European  Coal  Organization  and  the  European 
Inland  Transport  Organization.  It  dealt  with  broad  questions 
of  policy  referred  to  it  by  the  governments  involved. 

15.  Relations  with  the  British. 


Churchill's  removal  from  office  while  the  Potsdam 
Conference  was  in  progress  took  the  second  of  the  three  men 
who  had  directed  the  major  war  effort  against  the  Axis 
Powers.  There  was  still  rot  much  apparent  change  in  United 
State s-Bri ti sh  relationships.  Although  the  Palestine 
question  was  a difficult  one  for  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
through  her  displaced  persons  camps  became  a focal  point  of 
the  Jewish  situation,  the  United  States  and  British  officials 
worked  for  both  separate  and  joint  solutions  of  the  problems 
involved.  The  action  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  Shipping  Board  in  taking 
the  British  liners  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Aauitania  from  the 
redeployment  run  touched  off  some  anti— British  and.  anti— 
lend-lease  reactions  among  United  States  troops  awaiting 
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redeployment.'  Theater  Headquarters  took  steps  to  inform  the 
men  that  the  removal  of  the  ships  was  not  a British  decision 
alone  and  hist)  to  point  out  that  Britain  also  had  many  men 
overseas  who  were  anxious,  to  rejoin  their  families. (9)  The 
Soviet  and  Polish  pre sSj British  were  keep- 
ing a million  Germans  iri  ii^litaryAu^its  in  the  British  Zone.  • 


16;  French  Policies. 

a.  One  explanation  for  French  opposition  to  a 
central  organization  in  Germany  was  that  the  French,  who 
were  not  represented  at  Potsdam,  connected  the  proposal  with 
that  meeting  and  disapproved  it  on  the  general  principles 
that  everything  emanating  from  the  Potsdam  Agreement  was 
bad.  Some  French  statesmen,,  however,  urged  support  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
advocating  German  centralization.  Both  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a number  of  occasions  appeared  as  support- 
ers of  French  interests  in  international  negotiations, 
causing  the  French  public  to  believe  sometimes  that  the 
United  States  oprosed  France  while  the  other  two  nations 
favored  her.(lO)  Seme  French  political  leaders  considered 
that,  if  the  Saar,  Rhineland,  and  Ruhr  were  retained  by 
Germany  and  became  a part  of  a unified  and  strong  Germany 
under1 the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  might  bo 
neoessary  for  France  to  orient  its  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Molotov,  however,  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union’s  chiof  concern  was  that  the  Ruhr  should  not  in  any 
way  bolster  a western  bloc.  He  wanted  the  Soviet  Union  to 
participate  in  any  international  commission  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Ruhr.  He  did  not  indicate  any  Soviet  opposi- 
tion to  internationalization  of  the  Ruhr. 

b.  France  believed  that  for  security  reasons  it 
should  have  control  over  the  agricultural  area  north, of  the 
Saar,  including  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  through  Cologne 
and  one  or  two  bridgeheads.(ll)  French  Foreign  Minister 
Bid cult  emphasized,  that  control,  not  annexation,  was 
desired.  He  feared  that  international  control  of  this  area  , 
might  some  day  lead  to  the  end  of  its  occupation  through 
some  ’’majority  vote”  against  France.  Ho  also  pointed  out 
that  France  wanted  tho  Saar  coal  but  did  not  desire  to 
annex  the  Saar.  Bidault  thought  the  Ruhr  should  be  under 
an  international  regime,  but  did  not  specify  the  nature  of 
this  regime. 

17.  Soviet  Publicity. 

TVuring  the  final  period  of  hostilities,  the  Soviet 
press  carried  little  which  would  make  clear  to  its  public 
the  scope  and  significance  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
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West, (12)  The  explanatory  comment,  that  did  appear  hammered 
incessantly  at  the  theme  that  Allied  successes  were  condi- 
tioned, by  the  role  of  the  Red  Army  in  absorbing  all  avail- 
able German  reserves.  The  surrender  of  the  German  forces 
in  northwest  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  was  re- 
ported inconspicuously  and.  without  editorial  comment  in 
the  Moscow  papers  for  5 Way.  It  was  buried  in  Izvestia 
under  an  item  headed  "Yugoslav  Troops  Take  Trieste." 

18.  Soviet  Policy  Statements. 

Q 

Soviet  policy  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  not 
clearly  defined,  nor  was  that  of  any  of  the  other  nations. 
In  his  victory  message,  Stalin  opposed  any  dismemberment  of 
the  Reich.  Evidently  the  formal  cession  of  large  parts  of 
German  territory  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  was  consid- 
ered an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Points  of  policy 
which  were  touched  upon  in  subsequent  statements  from 
Moscow  included. (13) 

a.  Social  reforms  designed  to  undermine  certain 
classes  or  groups  in  German  society  which  had  enjoyed 
special  independence. 

b.  A radical  reduction  in  the  German  standard 

of  living. 


c.  Extensive  use  of  German  labor  by  the  victor 
countries.  No  mention  was  made  of  a political  framework. 

19*  Soviet  Actions. 

* ' 

There  were  early  complaints  from  United  States 
officials  regarding  Soviet  actions.  It  was  charged  that  the 
Soviet  Union  endeavored  to  hold  the  western  armies  back, 
while  Soviet  troops  occupied  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
remaining  territory,  and  that  Soviet  occupation  then  was 
used  to  further  Soviet  political'  aims.  Lack  of  cooperation 
was  charged.  Illustrations  cited  included  Soviet  refusal 
to  permit  United  States  civil  or  military  representatives 
to  make  a preliminary  survey  in  Vienna,  and  refusal  to  per- 
mit early  communications  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 
Soviet  recognition  of  the  Austrian  Government  without 
consultation  with  the  United  States  was  considered  a 
unilateral  action. 

20.  Boundary  Adjustments. 

There  were  no  major  changes  in  the  boundaries 
between  the  United  States  and  Soveit  Zones  of  occupation, 
but  the  adjustment  in  the  frontier  line  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Allend or f gave  the  U.  S.  Army  exclusive  right  to  use  the 
2. 7-mile  stretch  of  railway  which  ran  from  Gttttingen  in  the 
British  Zone  to  Bebra  in  the  United  States  Zone,  thus  closing 
the  gap  in  the  railway  line  between  the  Bremen  Enclave  and 
Frankfurt.  The  agreement  was  sighed  on  17  September  at 
Wanfried,  Saxony,  by  Brig.  Gen,  W.T.  Sexton,  commanding  the 
3d  U.S.  Infantry  Division,  And  Maj ..  Gen.  V.S.  Askalepov, 
commanding  the  Soviet  77th  Guard  Infantry  Division.  In  the 
exchange  of  territory  effected  by  the  lateration  of  the  fron- 
tier line  between  the  Kreise  of  Witzenhausen  and 
Heiligenstadt,  the  Soviet  Union  received  approximately 
four  square  kilometers  of  land  east  of  Allend orf  and  the 
United  States  got  approximately  the  same  amount  north  of 
Allend orf • 

21.  Flights  over  Soviet-occupied  Territory. 

a.  Repeated  Soviet  protests  were  received  by 
Supreme  Headquarters  of  violations  of  the  border  between 
Allied  and  Soviet  forces  by  American  and  British  air  forces 
and  also  by  individual  American  and  British  soldiers.  The 
Military  Mission  at  Mescow  reported  to  General  Eisenhower 
on  10  June  1945  that  incomplete  data  from  General  Antonov 
for  the  period  1 May  to  3 June  listed  nineteen  such  single 
and.  group  flights  at  heights  of  from  300  to  1,500  meters. 

In  reply  General  Eisenhower  said  that  the  specific  instances 
reported  were  being  investigated,  but  that  similar  viola- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  froces  which  had  come  to  his 
attention  had  not  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Soviet 
High  Command  since  they  were  not  considered  important  in  a 
situation  involving  allies.  He  added  -that  these  could  be 
detailed  if  desired.  He  requested  the  Military  Mission  at 
Moscow  to  pass  this  answer  to  the  Soviet  High  Command  and 
report  the  reaction.  Meantime  he  requested  from  his  forces 
as  much  information  as  possible  on  past  Soviet  viftJ&tlQnsi-aocLi 
full  reports  on  all  future  instances  for  possible  discussion 
with  the  Soviet  authorities.  The  air  staff  instructed  all 
United  States  and  British  flying  personnel  to  refrain  from 
flying  over  or  landing  on  Soviet  controlled  territory  with- 
out obtaining  proper  clearance. 

b.  There  was  difficulty  in  establishing  author- 
ized air  routes  over  Soviet-controlled  territory.  A 
corridor  was  granted  from  Stendal  to  Berlin,  but  Soviet  navi- 
gators had  to  be  picked  up  to  supervise  flights.  A request 
of  25  June  to  sot  up  immediately  a daily  courier  service 
from  Frankfurt,  via  Halle,  to  Tempolhof  air  field  was  re- 
fused. Requests  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  routine  flights 
were  authorized  immediately  by  the  Military  Mission  at 
Moscow  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  would  encourage  expedition 
on  the  part’  of'  the  Soviet  authorities.  General  Eisenhower 
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instructed  that  all  flights  to  Berlin  be  made  only  through 
the  authorized  corridor  and  that  nonroutine  flights  be 
cleared  through  Supreme  Headquarters* 

c.  When  Supreme  Headquarters  wished  to  establish 
a regular  air  service  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin  with  no  stops 
en  routo  to  pick  up  the  required  Soviet  navigators,  the 
Military  Mission  at  Moscqv  opsweped  that  they  considered  it 
unwise  to  ask  clearance  for  scheduled  air  runs  between 
Frankfurt  and  Berlin,  as  thore  should  tie  access  to  Berlin  by 
all  means  of  transpor tati op  without  special  approval  in  each 
case.  General  Beano  said  that  he  had  delayed  asking  for 
authority  because  he  thought  it  would  set  a bad  precedent* 
The  request  for  clearance  was  thQref ore  not  made.  For  like 
reasons  the  department  of  State  requested  General  Beane  to 
withdraw  a request  for  clearance  to  Prague,  stating  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  a soverign  state  and  clearance  should 
therefore  be  requested  fir opi  its  Government* 

22,  Polish  Negotiations  with  Moscow. 

a*  Negotiations  between  the  Warsaw  Poles  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  led  to  a pact  and  subsequently  to  a 
boundary  dispute  regarding  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  Were  con- 
ducted in  April  1945.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  refuse  to  accept  ary  treaty  regarding  German 
boundaries  which  did  not  recognize  this  line  as  the  fron- 
tier of  Poland.  In  justification  of  the  incorporation  of 
German  territory  into  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  contended, 
first,  that  only  the  Polish  population  remained  in  Silesia 
and  Danzig,  the  German  population  having  departed;  secondly, 
that  the  basic  population  of  these  areas  consisted  of  Poles; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  transfer  of  the  areas  to  Polish 
civil  administration  had.  no  relation  to  the  question  of 
boundaries. (14)  The  United  States  did  not  accept  these 
contentions  as  true. 

b.  United  States  observers  charged  that  the 
transfers  were  portrayed  to  the  public  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  as  straight  cessions  of  territory.  The 
United  States  adhered  to  the  protocol  of  12  December  1944» 
which  described  the  Germans'-  to  be  occupied  as  that  within 
her  frontiers  as  they  were  on  31  December  1937.(15)  It  was 
the  United  States  assumption  that  Polish-occupied  German 
territory  remained  enemy  territory  under  Soviet  occupation 
and  was  subject  to  agreements  and  understandings  of  the 
Allied  powers  with  respect  to  occupied  Germany. 
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23 • United  States  Relations  with  the  Warsaw  Government. 

The  United  States  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  now  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity 
on  5 July  1945 * (16)  As,  a rosult  of  this  recognition  Theater 
Headquarters  discontinued  official,  inflations  with  the 
Provisional  Polish  MLl^tajry <■  Miss! op* f 17 ) Prior  to  this  time 
tho  United  States  ffcjb&c xhe  latter  and,  from  the 

Vatican  appeals  not  to  abandon  to  tho  Soviet  Union  any  Poles 
or  other  Eastern  peoples  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to  their 
former  homos  or  who  sought  refuge  in  the  United  States  Zone 
of  Germany. (18)  The  presence  of  largo  numbers  of  Poles  who 
were  unwilling  to  return  to  Poland  proved  to  bo  one  of  the 
most  complex  of  the  displaced-persons  problems.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  organized  Polish  labor  units 
to  give  employment  to  those  persons.  Those  who  wished  to 
return  to  Poland  were  assisted  in  doing  so,  but  no  pressure 
was  exerted  on  others. 

24.  United  States  Relations  with  Switzerland. 

Turing  the  war  the  Swiss  diplomatic  service  was 
charged  with  the  protection  of  United  States  interests  in 
Germany.  At  the  time  of  the  German  surrender,  even  the 
Swiss  Foreign  Office  was  out  of  touch  with  many  of  its  a- 
gents  in  Germany,  The  Swiss  continued  to  handle  routine 
United  States  matters  in  Germany  until  State  Department 
representatives  took  over.  Where  possible,  Supreme  Head- 
quarters accorded  facilities  to  the  Swiss  for  the  discharge 
of  those  functions.  After  the  occupation  of  Germany  by  the 
Allies,  the . principal  interest  of  the  Swiss  was  in  the  open- 
ing of  tho  Rhine  for  traffic.  , . 

25.  United  States  Relations  with  Belgium, 

Belgium  had  special  interests  in  the  inland  water- 
ways, coal  distribution,  and  othor  transportation.  There 
was  much  need  of  labor  in  Belgium,  and  a program  was  worked 
out  for  the  recruitment  of  workers  among  displaced  and 
stateless  persons, (19)  The  presence  of  King  Leopold  in  the 
United  states  Zone  of  Germany  resulted  in  a number  of  pro- 
blems before  he  was  provided  with  transnortati on  to  the 
.Swiss  border, 

26.  United  Stntos  Relations  with  Denmark. 

Tho  principal  concern  of  Denmark  was  the  location 
of  its  southern  boundary.  Many  persons  in  that  country 
opposed  any  change  which  would  take  in  former  German  terri- 
tory without  evacuating  the  Gorman  residents. (20) 
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27.  Miafl 

.-M  , -.  ■ , v*  ‘ 

’"  When  tne  war  ended,  sixteen  battalions  were  being 
formed  in  the  Netherlands  for  service  in  Germany. (21)  Five 
battalions  were  serving  under  Supreme  Headquarters  Command 
at  the  end  of;  the  campaign  and  later  were  transferred  to 
21st  Army  Group*  (22)  At  the  same  time,  the  Nether  land 
Government,  was  c6nsidert.ni  raising  three  divisions  for  ser- 
vice'in  the  Far  East,  during  August  and  September,  more 
than  3,000  Dutch  marines  were  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
trainihg  in  a program  designed  to  help  the  Dutch  merchant 
fleet. (23) 

26.  United  States  Relations  with  Luxemburg. 

On  20  May  1945  three  United  States  officers  were 
attached  to  the  Luxemburg  Army  to  advise  and  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a small  armed  force.  They  served  until  the 
end  of  the  year. (24)  The  French  Government  agreed  to  the 
employment  of  a Luxemburg  detachment  in  the  French  Zone  of 
Germany  under  the  provisions  of  the  quadripartite  agreement 
of  5 June  1945,  which  permitted  occupation  powers  to  employ 
auxiliary  contingents  from  the  forces  of  other  nations 
which  fought  Germany. (25) 

29.  United  States  Relations  with  Finland,  and  Certain 
Balkan  Countries. 

Stalin's  proposal  of  27  May  1945  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria,  Rumaijia,  and  Finland, 
and  Iqter  with  Hungary,  brought  from  President  Truman  a 
statement  on  United  States  policy.  In  his  reply  to  Stalin, 
the  President  agreed  that  the  period  of  armistice  regimes  , 
should  be  as  "short  as  feasible  and  that  prompt  recognition 
should  be  given  to  efforts  by  these  former  enemy  countries 
to  align  themselves  with  Allied  democratic  principles.  The 
reply  continues* (26) 

By  its  elections  and  other  political  adjust- 
ments Finland  has  shown  genuine  devotion  to 
democratic  principles,  so  the  United  States 
is  ready  at  once  to  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Similar  encouraging  signs  are  not 
apparent  in  the  three  Balkan  countries.  The 
President  has  been  disturbed  to  find,  espec- 
ially in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  governments 
which  in  his  opinion  are  not  responsive  to, 
or  representative  of,  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  which  do  not  allow  all  democratic 
elements  free  expression. 
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30.  United  States  Relations  with  Czechoslovakia. 


Czechoslovak  proposals  for  the  expulsion  of  certain 
of  the  (Jena an  and  Hungarian  minorities  were  a matter  of  early 
concern  to  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
subject  came  up  for  decision  in  the  Potsdam  Conference  along  with 
other  minority  question.  Proposals  for  civil  affairs  agreements 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  been  made  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  in  1944  and  were  renewed  in  April  1945* 
Many  interested  departments  in  Washington  did  not  feel  that  the 
agreements  were  necessary.  (2j)  In  June  1945  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  presented  a note  stating  that  the  U.  S.Army  had  seized 
a quantity  of  food-stuffs,  cattle,  and  horses  at  Domazliee  and 
requesting  return  of  the  property.  ( 28)  The  claim  was  investigated, 
but  no  evidence  was  found  to  substantiate  the  Czechoslovak 
charge.  (29)  United  States  proposals  for  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Czechoslovakia  received  the  approval  of  Marshal  Stalin 
in  November,  and  his  suggestion  that  the  departure  be  completed 
by  the  first  of  December  was  carried  out.  (30) 

31.  United  States  Relations  with  Hungary. 

a.  The  Soviet  Government  reported  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Hungarian  Government  on  15  June  1945 
calling  for  the  delivery  of  reparations  to  the  value  of 
$200,000,000  in  goods  and  equipment  over  a six— year  period. 

Subjects  were  being  considered  by  the  Allied  Control 
Council  in  Hungary  during  July  1945,  but  on  which  decisions 
were  not  reached,  included  the  repatriation  of  displaced 
persons  other  than,  prisoners  of  war  and  war  criminals.  (31) 

Marshal  Voroshilov,  Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  in  Hungary  protested  in  July  1945  against  the 
arrival  of  three  repatriation  trains  in  Budapest,  saying 
that  the  movement  had  not  been  coordinated  with  the  Soviet 
authorities.  (32)  Although  an  investigation  disclosed  that 
the  trains  had  departed  under  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Repatriation  Unit  at  Liezen,  Austria,  the  shipments  we  re 
embargoed  for  several  weeks  until  the  matter  could  be 
cleared  up. 

b.  The  Soviet  removal  of  plants  producing 
radio  and  communications  equipment  and  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party*  s action  in  acquiring  a motion  picture 
monopoly  and  tight  control  over  radio  and  press  dispatches 
were  interpreted  in  many  circles  a$  an  effort  to  isolate 
Hungary  from  Western  educational  and  informational 
facilities.  (33)  United  States  property  also  was  an  issue 
in  Hungary.  The  united  States  informed  the  Hungarian 
Government  that,  although  it  did  not  object  to  the 
nationalization  of  natural  resources  by  sovereign,  states, 
it  believed  that  Hungary,  while  under  an  armistice 
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regime,  should  not  take  such  a step  affecting  foreign-owned 
property.  The  United  State's  stated  further,  that  in  the 
event  of  nationalization  after  a peace  treaty  was  signed, 
the  United  States  Government  would  bo  bound,  by  its 
obligations  to  protect  its  nationals T interests  to  require 
compensation  for  United  States  property* (34)  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Finance  Cordon  in  Do  comber  1945  complained  that 
the  Soviet  Union  sought  tfte  economic  collapse  of  Hungary 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  bo  followed  by  a revolution 
which  Soviet  occupying  troops  could  turn  to  their 
advantage, (35) 

32,  United  States  Relations  with  Yugoslavia. 

The  proposed  incorporation  of  the  Mediterranean 
Theater  of  Operations  ipto  the  European  Theater  made  the 
Venezia-Giulia  situation  and  agreements  with  Yugoslavia 
matters  of  concern  to  European  Theater  Headquarters.  In 
December  1945  U.S*  Forces,  Austria,  were  holding  about 
twenty  tons  of  records  of  the  Yugoslav  general  staff 
covering  the  period  1920  to  1941*  These  were  the  subject 
of  considerable  correspondence  before  they  were  restored, 
to  the  proper  authorities  at  Belgrade. (36;  The  United 
States  protested  against  the  holding  and  operation  of 
United  States  property  by  the  Yugoslav  Government,  de- 
claring that  Yugoslav  declarations  promising  to  uphold 
private  industrial  rights  and  to  guarantee  freedom  for 
foreign  investments  were  being  ignored. (37)  Yugoslav 
shipping  on  the  Danube  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
negotiations  among  the  governments  involved, 

33,  United  States  Relations  with  Bulgaria. 

G.  M.  Divitrov,  Secretary  General  of  the  Bul- 
garian Agrarian  Party  until  March  1945 » was  the  target 
of  a number  of  verbal  attackB  by  Communists  who  labeled 
him  a "collaborator"  and  a "Fascist."  After  he  was 
ousted  as  party  head,  his  arrest  was  ordered  by  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  but  ho  was  given  asylum  by  a United 
States  official  in  Bulgaria.  The  order  for  Divitrov1 s 
arrest  was  regarded  as  a step  in  a steady  drive  to  make 
a one-party  state  of  Bulgaria. (38) 

34*  United  States  Relations  with  Rumania. 

The  repatriation  of  Rumanians  was  an  urgent 
international  problem.  In  July  approval  was  given  for  the 
movement  of  20,000  from  western  Germany  and  1,000  from 
Italy.  A special  repatriation  delegation  was  in  Frankfurt 
in  August  1945  in  connection  with  this  movement. 
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35.  Uni ted  States  Relations  with  Italy. 

In  April  1945  Washington,  classed  Italians  as  United 
Nations  nationals.  A directive  to  this  effect  was  adopted, 
by  the  European  Advisory  Commission  and  changes  were  made  in 
Supreme  Hoadquarters  directives  on  this  subject. (39)  The 
United  States  was  d^^pirig  Silesian  coal  for 

cotton  mills  in  an  investigation 

it  was  decided  that  the  best  be  handled  by 

negotiations  between  the  Italian  and.  Warsan  Governments.  (40) 
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Chapter  XI 

PERSON!^  ADD  ADMINISTRATION 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


36,  General. 

The  recasting  of  military  manpower  requirements 
for  the  occupation  fell  into  two  phases.  The  first,  from 
V-E  Day  to  the  initiation  of  peace  negotiations  with  Japan, 
was  characterized  by  readjustment,  reorganization,  loss  of 
skilled  personnel,  and.  retraining  of  personnel  remaining 
in  units  of  the  European  Theater  to  offset  the  crippling 
effects  of  redeployment  and  demobilization.  The  second, 
dating  from  17  August  1945 , was  marked  by  several  salient 
features:  the  sharp  decline  in  numbers  of  military  personnel 
from  3,069,310  on  V-E  Day  to  342,264  on  1 July  1946j  tho 
home-front  pressure  to  return  the  soldiers  to  the  United 
States;  the  slashing  of'  replacement  sources  by  Congress 
through  the  Selective  Service  Extension  Act  of  1946;  a 
drastic  downgrading  of  the  Occupational  Troop  Basis  to  the 
figure  of  300,000  by  1 July  1946;  limitation  of  procure- 
ment efforts  to  individuals  immune  to  changes  of  sentiment 
at  home;  and  a mounting  trend  toward  the  use  of  civilians 
in  lieu  of  military  personnel  in  the  occupation. 

37.  Requisitions  and  Arrivals. 

a.  On  1 May  1945  the  War  Department  halted  the 
shipment  to  Europe  of  any  new  units  not  urgently  nooded.  for 
the  mission  of  the  occupation. (l)  With  some  revisions, 
however,  standing  requisitions  continued  to  be  honored 
during  the  interim  prior  to  V-J  Day.  For  soveral  months 
thereafter,  the  demands  of  redeployment  raced  far  ahead 
of  the  availability  of  incoming  troops,  despite  a War 
Department  promise  to  deliver  240,000  replacements  to 
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Europo  between  1 October  1945  and  1 July  1946.(2)  On  3 
October  1945  the  Theater  requisitioned  135,000  men  against 
this  number,  asking  chiefly  for  specialists  of  the  technical 
services. (3)  At  the  end  of  1945 , reinforcements  were  sub- 
stantially short  of  allotments  and  the  slowness  of  their 
arrival  usually  left  a vide  gap  between  a redeployed  soldier1 
departure  and  the  assignment  of  hi,s  successor. (4) 

' •' ' :’r;  '!?>  . 

b.  The  numerical  strength  of  units  continued  to 
decline  until  late  in  February,  when  the  inflow  of  replace- 
ments was  accelerated  to  compensate  for  accumulated 
deficiencies. (5)  At  that  time  reinforcements  were  shipped 
in  bulk  without  reference  to  requisitions  and  wero  lacking 
in  specialist  training  and  experience,  though  a little  above 
the  Army  average  in  intelligence.  They  fell  generally  into 
two  age  groups-~from  18  to  19  years  of  age,  and  over  30 
years  of  ape, (6)  On  25  May  194°  the  War  Department  relaxed 
its  requirement  that  the  Occupational  Tpoop  Basis  bo  attained 
precisely  by  1 July  1946, (7)  As  of  the  end  of  June,  ship- 
ments were  arriving  on  a current  basis  and,  despite  the 
magnitude  of  Army-wide  personnel  losses’,  the  Theater's 
promised  quota  of  240,000  men  had  virtually  been  met.  Fore- 
casts placed  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  at  10,000  per 
month,  and  the  Theater  planned  to  adjust  its  reception 
system  to  this  stabilized  inflow. (8) 

38.  Re conti on  and  Assignment. 

a.  Arriving  reinforcements  were  minutely 
screoned  in  an  effort  to  seek  out  skilled  personnel  for 
withdrawal  to  the  major  commands. (9)  Two  military  occupa- 
tional specialty  numbers  were  assigned  to  each  soldier- 
one  representing  his  primary,  or  actual,  skill  and  the  other 
his  secondary,  or  potential,  skill.  In  practice,  men  wero 
often  reclassified  according  to  their  secondary  skill, 
trained  accordingly,  and  assigned  the  number  of  the  now 
specialty. (10)  1 

h.  Tho  receipt  of  reinforcements  was  closely  relat 
ed  to  redeployment.  In  order  to  meet  a target  strength  as 
of  a given  date,  the  Theater,  in  requesting  shipping  space 
from  the  War  Department,  had.  to  mako  advance  allowance  for 
those  men  to  be  displaced  by  arriving  reinforcements  in  any 
given  month.  Major  commands  were  assigned  quotas  to  meet 
this  shipping  and  wore  forced  to  withdraw  men  from  opera- 
tional use  at  least  fifteen  days  bofore  their  replacements 
were  scheduled  to  arrive;  a replacement  could  not  possibly 
become  an  effective  member  of  his  unit  in  less  than  thirty 
days  following  his  arrival  in  a port.  Thus,  tho  Theater's 
effective  strongth  was  made  to  lag  continually  behind  its 
assigned  strength. (ll) 
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39.  The  Training  Status  of  Replacements. 

Handicapped  by  personnel  shortages,  the  War  Depart- 
ment could  train  men  only  to  the  minimum  extent  prescribed 
under  Regular  Army  rate  tables,  which  in  their  revised  form 
were  based  on  normal  attrition*  As  t^e  peak  of  redepolyment 
approached,  even  this  training  was  shortened  to  cover  little 
more  than  basic  training, (12)  despite  the  new  Selective 
Service  requirement  that  inductees  should  receive  not  less 
than  six  months’  training  before  serving  overseas*  (13) 
Completion  of  training  requirements  within  the  Theater  was 
land er taken  by  the  G-3  Division.  Conduct  of  the  training 
fell  oh  units  engaged  in  security  missions,  which  could 
least  afford,  extraneous  infringements  on  time  and  manpower. 
(14)  In  December  1945  the  Theater  asleed  that  all  individu- 
al training,  including  specialist  training,  be  given  in  the 
Zone  of  the  Interior,  at  least  until  1 July  1946,  when  the 
major  difficulties  of  redeployment,  readjustment,  and  the 
phasing-out  of  units  would  have-  been  met. (15)  This  recom- 
mendation was  not  acted  upon,  however,  and  the  Theater  was 
left  increasingly  to  its  own  resources— chiefly  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  its  own  personnel — to  provide  the 
manpower  requisite  to  its  mission. 

40.  Specialist  Training. 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  a need 
arose  for  clerical  and  administrative  skills .(16)  Beginning 
June  1945,  clerk -typist  and  stenography  classes  were  conduct- 
ed by  the  Ground  Forces  Reinforcement  Command, (17)  and  soon 
after  V-J  Day  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General  established 
a clerical  school  to  provide  basically  trained  administra- 
tive personnel. (18)  Difficulties  in  procuring  suitable  re- 
cruits among  arriving  reinforcements  led  to  discontinuation 
of  the  Reinforcement  Command’s  classes  by  the  end  of  January 
1946.(19)  Thereafter  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
replacements  as  clerk-typists  was  borno  on  a reduced  scale 
by  the  .Adjutant  General’s  School. (20) 

b.  By  1946  there  had  developed  a critical  need 
for  parachute-trained  infantrymen. (21)  The  War  Department 
reported  that  suitable  replacements  would  not  be  available 
in  quantity  until  April  1946.(22)  Therefore,  Theater 
Headquarters  directed  the  screening  of  all  arrivals  for 
parachutists,  and  qualified  men  who  were  willing  to  elect 
such  an  assignment  were  transferred  to  the  airborne  regi- 
ment for  training. (23)  The  importance  of  this  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  Theater  in  providing  for  tho  training 
of  its  own  parachute  specialists  was  heightened  when  it 
transpired  that  shipment  of  the  troops  promised  for  delivery 
by  the  end  of  June  1946  could  hot  be  completed  before. 

August. (24)  t-- 


41  • Unskilled  Surpluses-  in  Negro  Units. 

a.  Early  in  1946  a problem  of  unskilled  oyer- 
strength  arose  in  Negro /units,  harassing  all  of  the  major 
commands  and  upsetting  fbblo s in  many 

branches  of  service. (25 -feid quarters  received  num- 
erous representations  concerning  the  desired  replacement  of 
personnel  in  Army  General  Classification  Test  Class  V by 
named  individuals  of  demonstrated  ability. (26)  Sane  prelim- 
inary stops  were  taken  locally  to  review  assignments.  The 
real  solution  to  the  problem,  however,  rested  with  the  War 
Department,  which  alone  could  stem  the  inflow  of  Negro 
enlistees,  many  of  whom  had  signed  for  arms  and  services 
which  were  not  included  in  tho  Theater's  Negro  Occupational 
Troop  Basis. (27)  It  was  expected  that  by  1 July  1946  there 
would  be  approximately  40,770  Negro  soldiers  in  the  occupa- 
tion forces,  representing  an  ovorstrength  of  approximately 
75  percent,  for  whom  there  was  no  use.  The  War  Department 
acknowledged  the  dilemma  and  agreed  on  19  June  1946  not  to 
shin  any  additional  Negro  replacements  for  assignment  in 
Europe  until  a decision  could,  be  reached  on  the  manner  of 
their  utilization.  Meanwhile,  Theater  Headquarters  proceed- 
ed to  dispose  of  its  current  surplus  by  authorizing  a 50 
percent  overstrength  in. all  Negro  units  and  by  organizing  a 
provisional  Negro  infantry  regiment. (28)  Toward  the  end  of 
June,  a plan  was  submitted  to  the  War  department, (29)  and 
subsequently  approved  on  3 July  1946,(30)  whereby  this 
provisional  rogimont  and  all  Nogro  units  slatod  for  inacti- 
vation would  bo  returned  to  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  at 
50  percent  over strength.  Any  remaihing  surplus  was  to  bo 
returned  at  tho  rate  of  3,000  men  per  month. (31 ) 

42.  Recourse  to  Ovorstrength. 

In  order  to  effect  the  sudden  reversal  in  mission 
from  combat  to  administration,  it  was  necessary  to  exceed 
authorized  manpower  allotments  pending  the  inactivation  of 
combat  units  and  the  consequent  releasto  provide  basically  trained  administra- 
tive persomel.(18)  Difficulties  in  procuring  suitable  re- 
cruits among  arriving  reinforcements  led  to  discontinuation 
of  the  Reinforcement  Command’s  classes  by  the  end  of  January 
1946.(19)  Thereaftsr  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
replacements  as  clerk-typists  was  borne  on  a reduced  scale 
by  the  Adjutant  General’s  School. (20) 

b.  By  1946  there  had  developed  a critical  need 
for  farachute-trained  infantrymen. (21)  The  War  Department 
reported  that  suitable  replacements  would  not  be  available 
in  quantity  until  April  1946.(22)  Therefore,  Theater 
Headquarters  directed  the  screening  of  all  arrivals  for 
parachutists,  and  aualifiod  men  who  were  willing  to  elect 
such  an  assignment  wore  transferred  to  the  airborne  regi- 
ment for  training. (23)  The  importance  of  this  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  Theater  in  providing  for  the  training 
of  its  ovm  parachute  specialists  was  heightened  when  it 
transpired  that  shipmont  of  the  troops  promised  for  delivery 
by  the  end  of  June  1946  could  hot  be  completed  before. 

August. (24)  T_- 


41»  Unskilled  Surplusog  in  Negro  Units. 

• a.  Early  in  1946  a problem  of  unskiTled  over- 

s;trongth  arose  in  Wogro  hsirassJLi:^  all  of  the  major 

commands  and  upsetting  in  many 

branches  of  service, ( 25 /^'XTMatJsr-fe^  received  num- 

erous renresentations  concerning  the  desired  replacemant  of 
personnel  in  Army  General  Classification  Tost  Class  V by 
named  individuals  of  demonstrated  ability. (26)  Sesme  prelim- 
inary stops  were  taken  locally  to  review  assignments.  The 
real  solution  to  the  problem,  however,  rested  with  the  War 
department,  vrtiich  alone  could  stem  the  inflow  of  Negro 
enlistees,  maip/  of  whom  had  signed  for  arms  and  services 
which  were  not  included  in  tho  Theater's  Negro  Occupational 
Troop  Basis. (27)  It  was  expected  that  by  1 July  1946  there 
would  be  approximately  40,770  Negro  soldiers  in  tho  occupa- 
tion forces,  representing  an  ovorstrength  of  approxima.teiy 
75  percent,  for  whom  there  was  no  use.  The  War  Nopartment 
acknowledged  the  dilemma  and  agreed  on  19  June  1946  not  to 
shin  any  additional  Negro  replacements  for  assignment  in 
Europe  until  a decision  could  be  reached  on  the  manner  of 
their  utilization,  Meanwhile,  Theater  Headquarters  proceed- 
ed to  dispose  of  its  current  surplus  by  authorizing  a 50 
percent  overstrength  in. all  Negro  units  and  by  organizing  a 
provisional  Negro  infantry  regiment, (28)  Toward  the  end  of 
June,  a plan  was  submitted  to  the  War  department, (29)  and 
subsequently  approved  on  3 July  1946,(30)  whereby  this 
provisional  regiment  and  all  Negro  units  slated  for  inacti- 
vation would  bo  returned  to  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  at 
50  percent  ovorstrength.  Any  remaihing  surplus  was  to-be 
returned  at  tho  rate  of  3,000  men  per  month, (3l) 

42.  Recourse  to  Ovorstrength, 

In  order  to  effect  tho  sudden  reversal  in  mission 
from  combat  to  administration,  it  was  necessary  to  exceed 
authorized  manpower  allotments  pending  the  Inactivation  of 
comb?t  units  and  the  consequent  release  of  svifficicnt  grades 
to  staff  the  occupation  agencies  adequately.  The  assignment 
of  overstrength  grades  facilitated  the  organization  of  those 
agencies,  but  entailed  some  administrative  chaos  in  the  form 
of  hampered  manpower  planning,  blocked  promotions,  and' 
intricate  methods  of  personnel  accounting.  These  difficul- 
ties were  lessened  through  tho  confinement  of  ovorstrength 
to  organizations  scheduled  for  early  closing.  As  units 
wore  progressively  inactivated,  their  grades  vrere  withdrawn 
and  roallottcd  to  cover  ovorstrength  in  newer  units;  hence, 
as  the  old  organizations  were  dissolved,  tho  extra  grades 
were  gradually  eliminated, (32) 
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43 • Procurement  of  Officers. 

a • Temporary  Retention  of  Key  Officers,  iiie 
Theater  policy  was  to  effect  the  redeployment  of  as  many 
eligible  officers  as  possible  whore  qualified  low-score  or 
volunteer  officers  could  be  prpcqj'ed  through  the  replacement 
system.  Officers  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  specific 
units  were,  if  they  possessed  special  qualifications,  re- 
assigned vri thin  the  Theater  and,  not  retturned  to  the  United 
States  until  suitable  replaeemepts  were  provided, (33) 

Shortly  after  V-J  Pay,  the  War  Pepartment  sanctioned  a de- 
lay in  reporting  as  eligible  for  separation  key  officers 
who  were  both  needed  and  willing  to.  remain  on  active  duty 
but  who  were  unwilling  to  voltmteer  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  plus  six  months, (34)  EJveptually,  pressure  from 
the  home  front  caused  a shift  in  War  Pepartment  policy  to 
permit  more  rapid  redeployment  in  the  professional  groups, 
and  in  February  1946  the  Theater  was  informed  that  officers 
could  no  longer  be  retained  beyond  their  separation  dates 
except  where  furnished  quotas  were  insufficient, (35) 

b.  The  Volunteer  Flan,  High-point  officers 
eligible  for  separation  were  retained  only  through  volun- 
tary extension  of  their  temporary  commissions.  They  were 
first  given  the  option  of  signing  waivers  which  committed 
them  to  remaining  on  active  duty  until  the  end,  of  the 
emergency — an  indefinite  date  often  defined  as  the  declara- 
tion of  peace. (36)  Five  volunteer  categories,  based  on  the 
length  of  extension  desired,  were  created  in  January 
1946,(37)  following  a protest  from  the  Theater  that  the 
better-qualified  officers  were  reluctant  to  sign  the  inde- 
finite statement. (3^) 

c«  Regular  Army  Integration.  Meanwhile,  the 
Theater  was  engaged  in  recruiting  and  selecting  qualified 
applicants  for  commissioning  in  the  Regular  Army  under  Public 
Law  281  f passed  by  Congress  in  T'ecomber  1945,  which  author- 
ized an  increase  to  25,000  in  the  number  of  Regular  Army 
officers. (39)  Six  processing  centers  for  applications  were 
established  in  the  United  States  Zone  in  January  1946,(40) 
and.  continued,  to  function  until  30  April  1946,  bj'’  which  date 
a total  of  5.«353  applications  had  been  received,  of  which 
4,600  were  apprevod.  Of  the  total  nmebor  of  applicants, 

702  were  rejected  for  failure  to  pass  the  physical  examina- 
tion or  the  general  survey  test.  Fifty-one  applications 
were  sent  to  Washington  without  action,  most  of  them  because 
the  applicants  had  left  the  Theater  before  final  processing 
could  he  completed, (41) 
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d.  Officer  Training.  Offlcei:  candidate  schools 

were  continued  until  mid-July  1945  hy  the  Ground.  Forces 
Roinforcemont  Command  at  the  9th  Roinforcemept  Repot,  at 
Fontainebleau,  France,  Rpdor  this  progpara,  the. first  class 
had.  graduated  less  than  ^ on  26  April 

1945.  The  last  two,  Clai^4s^29''an3' '^9^^  on  14  July 

1945»  Ruring  the  school's  brief  history,  commissions  were 
awarded  to  approximately  4»000  candidates,  whO'  served 
opportunely  to  fill  the  officqr  ranks  depleted  by  the 
redeployment  exodus, (42) 

e.  ; Termination  of  Wartime  Emergency  Commissioning, 
Awarding  of  "battlefield"  commissions  to  high-caliber  enlist- 
ed personnel  continued  for  a short  time  after  V-E  Ray, 
Intended,  strictly  as  a vrartime  measure,  it  proved  neither 
altogether  satisfactory  nor ‘wholly  defensible  as  a means  of 
meeting  peacetime  exigencies,  and  so  was  abandoned,  at  War 
Repartmont  direction  after  serving  briefly  as  a stopgap, (43) 
After  the  proclamation  of  V-J  Ray,  the  authorization  to 
appoint  flight  officers  and  warrant  officers  as  second,  lieu- 
tenants was  also  discontinued,  by  the  War  Repartment,(44) 

f.  Direct  Commissioning.  To  augment  the  supply 
of  officers,  the  Theater  in  August  1945  announced  the 
temporary  appointment  of  1,500  second  lieutenants,  who  were 
selected  from  among  enlisted  men  then  creditably  performing 
work  nonnally  done  by  ,iunior  officers ,(45)  In  December 
1945  permission  was  sought  to  make  additional  appointments 
of  this  kind,  the  number  suggested  being  1,000,  The  -Wst 
Repp.rtmont  in  February  1946  approved  further  appointments, 
but  limited  the  number  to  500  in  specified  technical 
branches  where  officer  shortages  wore  most  serious. (46)  In 
this  instance,  however,,  officer-candidate  returns  proved 
inexplicably  sluggish,  the  final  examining  board  receiving 
only  seventy-seven  applicants i Of  these,  61  were  named  to 
second  lieutenancies  in  various  branches  of  service, (47) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  occupation,  the  Iheater 
was  faced  with  a shortage  of  about  26  percent  of  its  . 
authorized  officer  strength.  In  Juno  1946,  therefore,  the 
ma.ior  commands  were  instructed  to  report  all  officers  not 
eligible  for  redeployment  as  of  the  end  of  August  1946  who 
were  in  excess  of  74  percent  of  command  quotas,  so  that  an 
equitable  distribution  could  be  made  proportionate  to 
needs, (4^)  As  outstanding  cases  of  critical  officer  short- 
age had  developed,  in  phases  of  the  occupation  mission  not 
connected  with  the  technical  services,  the  War  Department  .on 
17  Juno  1946  granted  the  Theater  appointing  authority  in  all 
brabcncs  and.  established  a new  appointment  quota  of  2,000  to 
bo  effected  by  the  end  of  December  1946,(49) 
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44*  The  Procurement  of  Enlisted  Personnel. 

a*  The  Retention  of  Kev  Enlisted.  Men.  When  rede- 
ployment began  after  V-E  Day,  ehlisted  men  qualified  as 
skilled  or  semiskilled  in  scarce  military  occupational 
specialties  were  declarfd  iaeligibla  for  separation,  regard- 
less of  their  ad.lustod  service  ratipg  scores.  On  10  June 
1945  a list  of  twenty-one  scarce  Oiitegories  was  announced  by 
Theater  Headquarters •( 5b)  Other  enlisted  men,  not  on  the 
critical  list,  were  also  retained  in  service  on  the  grounds 
of  "military  necessity,"  After  V-j  Day  the  number  of 
essential  military  skills  was  reduced  to  three.  Those  hold- 
ing critical  specialty  ntaibers  could  be  retained  for  a 
maximum  of  alx  months  after  14  August  1945,(51)  After  20 
October  1945  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  trained  men 
in  the  Theater  on  grounds  of  ^nilitary  necessity,  except 
that  those  with  critical  specialties  could  be  retained  for 
a maximum  of  six  months  after  their  eligibility  for 
redeployment* (52) 

b.  The  Enlisted  Volunteer  Program,  In  June  it 
was  announced  that  enlisted  personnel  whose  scores  toward 
discharge  totaled  85  points  or  more  could  elect  to  remain 
in  the  militarj'’  servj.ee  until  Japan  surrendered, (53)  After 
22  August  1946  enlisted  personnel  desiring  to  remain  in  the 
Theater  could  volunteer  in  what  was  termed  a "Class  II 
status"  for  such  time  as  their  individual  services  were  re- 
quired, but  not  longer  than  the  duration  of  hostilities 
plus  six  monthSe(54)  From  17  October  1945,  enlisted  men 
were  permitted  to  volunteer  for  the  Class  II  category  for 
periods  of  their  own  choosing* (55)  Latitude  in  the  naming 
of  individual  discharge  dates  proved  disadvantageous  from 

a planning  point  of  view,  it  being  simpler  to  deal  admini- 
stratively with  specific  groups  committed  to  the  Theater 
for  de,signp/cod  periods , Consequently,  in  Jantiary  1946 
Theater  Headquartors  accounced  the  creation  of  five  sub- 
classes, prescribing  various  set  periods  for  which 
individuals  could  elect  to  remain  on  duty  with  the  occu- 
pation forces, (56)  The  subclass  system  v;as  amended  in 
March  1946  by  the  addition  of  three  subclasses  Involving 
termination  dates  up  to  3C  Juno  1948,(57) 

c.  The  Regular  Armv  Enlistment  Program,  The 
European  part  of  the  War  Department's  world-wide  reenlist- 
ment  drive  was  launched  as  a priority  operation  on  17 
September  1945* (5B)  In  October  1945  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  more  favorable  reenlistment  benefits 
furnished  the  impetus  for  more  aggressive  prosecution  of 

the  rocmiting  program,  (59)  which  was  publicized  in  all  parts 
of  the  occupied  area.(60)  Recruiting  gained  rapidly. 
November  and  December  1945  were  record,  months  in  the  Theater 
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drive,  and  the  total  number  of  enlistees  as  of  the  end  of 
1945  was  37,267,(61)  or  two-thirds  of  the  number  enlisted 
during  the  entire  campaign.  By  April  1946  total  enlistments 
had  attained  the  figure  of  4$>434»(62)  and  by  the  close  of 
the  drive  in  July  1946  Not  all  of 

these  soldiers  continiied' w ser'^  occupation  forces, 

as  individual  desires  and  military  exigency  took  many  of 
them  to  other  Theaters. 

45*  Reduction  of  Theater  Strength. 

a.  As  of  V-E  Day,  the  occupation  forces  had  an 
estimated  strength  of  3,069,310  men,(64)  which  had  to  be 
phased  out  by  1 July  1946,  to  accord  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment’s stipulated  Occupational  Troop  Basis  of  404,554. (65) 

By  15’ August  thevhwiber  of  trobas  in  Burope,  was  reduced 

to  2,207,754  through  reductions  in  bulk  allotments  to  the 
major  commands,  inactivation  of  units  not  es.sential  to  the 
peacetime  structure,  and  redeployment  of  surplus  personnel 
and  personnel  with  high  adjusted  service  rating  scores. (66) 
Intensive  application  to  the  task  of  consolidation  brought 
about  a further  reduction  to  1,328,000  by  1 November  1945* . 
(67)  On  that  date,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1,  set 
an  initial  ceiling  for  each  staff  division  and  separate 
command.,  based  on  current  non-Table  of  Organization  allot- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  a forecast  of  assigned  strength 
was  instituted,  to  show  the  projected  troop  needs  of  each 
command  for  succeeding  months. (68) 

b.  As  of  1 January  1946,  the  Theater  had.  an 
approximate  strength  of  622,000,  which  inclTided  163,000  inef- 
fectives. These  were  in  the  redeplqjnncnt  pipeline,  on  leave 
in  the  United  States,  sick  in  hospital,  or  otherwise  not 
available  for  useful  employment.  Reduction  in  Theater 
strength  occurred  automatically  and  more  rapidly  than  had 
been  expected,  due  to  the  accelerated  out-shipment  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  rate  of  arrival  of  replacements. (69)  In 
December  1945  the  Troop  Basis  for  1 July  had  been  lowered 

to  300,000,  and  the  Theater  Commander  had  laid  dora  a plan 
of  reorganization  to  reduce  manpower  requirements  and.  accel- 
erate redeploymont.(70)  The  implementation  of  this  plan 
was  virtually  completed,  by  1 April  1946  and  the  strength 
figure  lowered  to  401,684.  To  achieve  this  reduction,  the 
British  ports  were  closed  and  the  former  United  Kingdom 
Base  was  rodos5.gnated  tho  London  Area  to  accord  with  its 
lessened  geographical  scope  and  cvirtailed  responsibilities. 
Headquarters,  Theater  Service  Forces,  was  inactivated  ai3d 
its  functions  absorbed  by  Theater  Headquarters,  while  the 
baso  sections  and.  the  units  in  the  liberated  countries  were 
combined  in  a newly  organized.  VJestern  Base  Section  with  a 
single  headquarters.  The  Seventh  Army  was  inactivated  on 
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1 April  1946  and  its  responsibilities  wore  transferred  to  the 
Third  Armyj  which  became  the  solo  army  headquarters  in  the 
United.  States  Zono«(7l)  The  Theater  rolls  wore  thus  cleared 
of  a large  number  of  persons  who  belonged  to  the  occupation 
forces  as  a matter  of  recppd  qt^ly  and.  whoso  inclusion  in 
strength  reports  hitherto  indudod  a false  improssidn  of  the 
number  of  troops  actually  serving  in  the  occupation. (72) 

c.  By  the  end  of  May  1946  precision  in  tho  attain- 
ment of  tho  Troop  Basis  was  no  lopgor  required  «('5'3)  Neverthe- 
less, the  Theater  attained  a reduction  to  342,264  by  1 July 
1946,(74)  as  against  the  figure  of  378,4^  forecast  by  tho 
G-1  Division  in  November. (75)  It  was  expected  that  the  sur- 
plus of  42,264  would  be  absorbed  atitcroatically  by  out-ship- 
ments  during  tho  next  few  months. 


CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 


46.  General  Trends. 

At  the  end  of  hostilities  tho  term  "civilian  per- 
sonnel" applied  to  all  individoials  other  than  United  States 
troops  and  prisoners  of  war  employed  by  the  United  States 
forces  and  federal  agencies  under  military  control  in  the 
European  Theater.  Because  tho  fraternization  ban  at  first 
severely  limited  the  use  of  Germans,  manpower  needs  were  met 
from  four  main  sources.  Top  priority  was  given  to  displaced 
persons.  Second  priority,  applying  particularly  in  liberated 
areas,  was  given  to  established  residents  of  tho  vicinity  in 
which  the  employing  agency  was  located.  Third  priority  was 
given  British  nationals,  primarily  femal  clerical  workers. 

The  lowest  priority  group  consisted  of  United  vStates  citi- 
zens recruited,  from  the  Zone  of  the  Interior,  (76)  Large- 
scale  reprtriation  of  displaced,  persons  after  V-E  Day  cut 
off  this  source  of  labor.  Agreements  with  European  govern- 
ments did  not  provide  for  an  adequate  supply  of  personnel 
from  Allied  and  neutral  sources.  Efforts  to  employ  dis- 
charged military  personnel  were  disappointing.  Budgetary 
considerations  made  desirable  tho  use  of  an  economical 
source  of  labor.  Hence,  the  employment  of  Germans  in  largo 
ntimbors  was  tho  natural  solution  to  tho  manpower  problem. 

In  September  German  civilians  received  an  employment  priori- 
ty higher  than  that  of  Allied  and  neutral  nationals.  There- 
after our  labor  policies  wore  fairly  fixed,  resulting  in  a 
steadily  dwindling  military  force  governing  a large  Gorman 
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body  of  worlonen.  By  June  1946  this  body  had  rison  to  nearly 
a quarter  of  a udllion  omployoos,  or  60  percent  of  all 
civilian  par sonne 1.(77) 

47.  United  States  Cl^lihnSi  frbto^^  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior. 

a.  There  wore  fow  Uni tod  States  civilian  employees 
of  the  War  Popp.rtment  in  the  European  Theater  on  the  day 
Germany  surrendered.  Seme  United  States  merchant  seamen  had 
been  hired  by  Transportation  Corps  to  operate  tugs  and  tank- 
ers. (78)  Other  civilians,  mostly  on  a 90-day  temporary 
duty  status,  consisted  of  highly  trained  technical  special- 
ists. (79)  Theater  policy  prohibiting  recruitment  from  the 
United  ?=5tates  of  civiliah  personnel,  except  spedialists, 
continued  throughout  the  summer  of  1945. (80)  These  were 
used  only  when  equally  qiialified  personnel  was  not  available 
within  the  Theater.  In  September,  under  revised  policy,  both 
male  and  female  citizens  could  be  recruited  from  the  United 
States,  but  were  given  the  lowest  priority.  This  priority 
was  still  in.  force  on  30  June  1946.(81) 

b.  All  recTiisitions  were  consolidated  in  one  list 
by  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  for  submission  to  its  em- 
ployment representative  in  Washington. (82)  Three  types  of 
personnel  were  requisitioned,  namely,  individuals  requested 
by  name  by  Theater  offices,  those  recruited  as  specialists 
or  technicians  for  a particular  position,  and  skilled 
clerical  employees  brought  over  in  groups  to  alleviate 
shortages.  Personnel  in  the  last  category  wore  generally 
in  grades  below  GAF-5,  and  were  assigned  by  the  Adjutant 
General's  Civilian  Personnel  Branch  to  whatever  offices  in 
the  Theater  were  in  need  of  them. 

c.  As  the  Theater  lost  key  personnel  through  re- 
deployment and  the  nmber  of  individuals  electing  discharge 
to  work  as  civilians  in  the  Theater  declined,  requisitions 
for  personnel  from  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  rose  steadily. 

At  the  end  of  June  1946  there  were  3,300  requests  for 
civilians  in  the  Washington  rocriiiting  office,  but  from 
January  to  June  only  743  had  arrived  in  the  Theater. (83) 

48.  Discharged  Military  Personnel. 

In  July  Theater  Headquarters  initiated  a recru5.t- 
ing  drive  to  convert  military  men  and  women  into  civilian 
employees. (84)  By  the  end  of  December  2,154  former  soldiers, 
including  351  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  had  actually  been 
placed  in  jobs. (85)  No  coiling  was  placed  on  the  number 
of  ex-soldiers  who  could  bo  employed,  but  obstacles  to  the 
"military-civilian"  conversion  program  were  encountered. 
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Theso  included  slow  processing  procedures  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  soldiers  to  sacrifice  terminal  leave.  In  October, 
when  redeplcymont  was  in  full  swing,  steps  wore  taken  to 
speed  up  processing  by  the  delegation  of  discharge  authority 
to  the  ina^ior  commands. (86)  At  the  same  time.  Congressional 
action  peirmitted  payment  of  the  leave  bonus. (87) 

Because  it  was  found,  dlffie^li■t  to  esiabllsh  quickly  a well- 
organized  program  and  because ' the  bulk  of  the  troops  had 
been  redeployed  by  the  end  of  December,  this  source  of  man- 
power proved  disappointing,  lack  of  key  supervisory  per- 
sonnel sufficiently  fcmllar  with'War  Department  policies 
and  procedures,  the  turnover  of  personnel,  difficulties  of 
establishing  definite  VTittep  policy,  delay  of  delegation 
of  authority  to  lower  echelons,  and  lack  of  proper  coordi- 
nation wore  all  factors  ro Sponsible  for  the  retarded  pro- 
gress of  the  program.  (88)  After  iTsnuary,  the  number  of 
discharged  militarj^'  porsbnnol  accepting  civilian  omplcy- 
ment  was  small.  Only  170  were  placed  dmring  the  first  six 
months  of  1946.(89) 

49.  Allied  and  Neutral  Personnel. 

The  need  for  labor  was  so  urgent  when  United 
States  units  moved  into  Gennany  that  workman  of  liberated 
countries  wore  transported  into  Germany  without  awaiting 
the  apnroval  of  the  governments  concerned. (90)  By  V-E  Day 
the  British  Ministry  of  Labor  had  authorized  the  movement 
to  the  Continent  of  only  900  key  fomal  personnel,  which  was 
only  a small  fraction  of  the  ten  thousand,  who  wore  carried 
on  the  Army  payrolls  in  the  United  Kingdom. (9l)  Limited 
numbers  of  male  citisens  and  non-citizen  residents  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  were,  however,  permitted  to  volunteer,  for 
duty  on  the  Continent  subject  to  approval  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor.  (92)  SHAEF  Missions  to  the  various  European 
governments  approached  the  national  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  employing  their  citizens. (93)  Belgium  and  France 
restricted  the  movement  of  their  nationals  to  those  already 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Army,  that  is.  approximately  69,000 
French(94)  and  26,000  Belgians. (95)  Luxemburg  had  no  ob.iec- 
tion  to  the  movement  of  its  civilians. (96)  The  Netherlands 
restricted  the  movement  to  2,000  administrative  and  cleri- 
cal employees  for  both  the  United  States  and  British  forces. 
(97)  Conditions  of  emplcymcnt  for  all  Allied  and  neutral 
nationals  wore  standardized  in  Juno  1946.(96)  By  that  tinte 
the  number  of  French  employees  had  dropped  to  about  18,700 
(99)  and  Belgian  to  7,400.(100)  The  total  number  of 
Allied  and  neutral  civilian  employees  was  42,842  on  30  June 

1946.(101) 
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50.  Enoinv  Fatlonals 


Ejr  V-E  Day  the  nonfratornization  policy  had  boon 
liberalized  to  allow  the,,  finployment  of  GeiTnans  in  112  skilledi 
and  semiskilled  trades  a|i^.;l5,,  clfrici^^^  si^rvisory  occu- 
pations, bi;t  Germans  werl ' still  restricted  to  tasks  at  which 
they  did  not  come  in  contact  with  troops  except  for  their 
supervisors. (102)  In  September,  Germans  were  given  emplcy- 
ment  priorities  second  only  to  United  States  discharged  mil- 
itary personnel* (103)  Ey  October  there  were  149»000  Germans 
in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Ai*my*(104)  I»  November  idien  re- 
deployment cut  deeply  into  the  military  strength,  employ- 
ment of  Germans  in  positions  where  they  did  not  have  access 
to  information  classified  "confidential"  or  higher  was 
authnrized.(105)  German  civilians  were  also  hired  as 
guards  and  armed,  with  carbines  to  safeguard  military  sup- 
plies and  installations. (106)  Theater  personnel  officers 
relied  more  and  more  heavily  on  German  civilians  as  an 
economical  source  of  manpower,  as  other  sources  of  labor 
continued  to  dwindle.  In  the  spring  of  1946  Germans  com- 
prised no  less  that  60  percent  of  all  civilians  employed  by 
the  United  States  forces. (107)  On  30  June  1946  over 
262,000  Germans  were  employed,  as  teachers,  clerks,  typists, 
technicians,  mechanics,  guards,  drivers,  interpreters,  mess 
attendants,  hospital  workers,  and  laborers. (108) 

51.  Displaced  Persons. 

Before  V-E  Day  displaced  persons  were  used  widely 
by  the  Army  in  labor  battalions  and  as  individual  workers. 

At  that  time  they  received  top  priority  and  preferential 
treatment. (109)  Their  employment  was  not  allowed  to  delay 
their  repatriation,  except  when  they  were  engaged  in  work 
essential  to  the  Allied  forces,  in  which  dase  they  were 
detained  at  their  posts  only  tmtil  they  could,  be  replaced. 
(110)  This  source  of  manpewer  vras  never  developed  to  the 
degree  anticipated,  because  of  the  large  numbers  repatriated 
after  V-E  Day.  By  October,  when  mass  repatriation  had  come 
to  an  end,  over  26,000  displaced  persons  were  employed  as 
drivers  of  military  vehicles, (ill)  as  guards  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and.  as  workers  at  various  Quartermaster  installa- 
tions. (112)  Polish  displaced  persons  wore  used  in  labor 
service  companies  and.  Polish  guard  companies,  which  re- 
placed troops  redeployed  frean  the  Theater. (113 ) At  the  end 
of  1945#  37,500  displaced  Poles  wore  working  in  guard  com- 
panies, and  an  additional  13,750  volTonteors  were  awaiting 
the  activation  of  new  companies. (114)  Polish  officers  as- 
signed to  these  •units  wore  in  direct  command  . The  total 
number  of  displaced  persons  employed  in  the  European 
Theater  at  the  end.  of  June  1946  was  60.000,  or  15  percent 
of  the  total  ci'vilian  labor  force  .(115) 
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52*  Administration  of  United  States*  Alliod.  and 
Neutral  Civilians, 

a*  Responsibility  for  the  procurement  and  admin- 
istration of  civilian  personnel  in  the  Theater  was  divided 
among  the  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff#  G-1,  and.  the  Mjutant 
Generals  of  Theater  Headquarters  and  Theater  Service  Forces. 
The  Assistant  Chief  of  ftaf^#  CW3,,  of  Theater  Headquarters 
formulated  and.  directed  oiver-all  policies  such  as  the  order 
of  priority  according  to  which  various  groups  couild  be 
employed,  and  the  general  conditions  under  which  they  were  to 
work.  The  Theater  Adjutant  General  interpreted  the  applica- 
bility of  over-all  policies  to  the  various  groups  of  labor, 
submitted,  requisitions  to  the  ?»one  of  the  Interior,  admin- 
istered United  States  and  British  civilians,  and  maintained 
locator  files.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1,  of 
Theater  Service  Forces  formulated  poHcies  and  procedures 
regarding  civilian  personnel  to  include  priorities,  process- 
ing of  requisitions,  procurement,  contracts,  employees  re- 
lations, and  training j coordinated  the  activities  of  the 
Engineer  Labor  Procurement  Service,  the  General  Purchasing 
Agent,  and  the  civilian  personnel  sections  of  the  major 
headquarters 5 and  compiled  statistical  information  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  supply  requirements  of  civilians 
employed  by  the  Army,  including  clothing,  feeding,  quarter- 
ing, and  hospitalization.  (116)  The  Ad.iutant  General  of 
Theater  Service  Forces  supervised  and  assisted  subordinate 
offices,  tabulated  reports  and  statistics,  supervised  the 
processing  of  United  States  and  British  civilians,  and 
handled  normal  correspondence  regarding  civilian  personnel, 
(117) 


b.  The  Engineer  Labor  Procurement  Service  under 
the  Theater  Engineer  controlled,  and.  operated  the  procure- 
ment. and  distribution  of  all  civilian  employees  from  Allied 
or  liberated  countries,  except  for  United  States  and  Britifsh 
civilians.  The  General  Purchasing  Agent  ‘negotiated  agree- 
ments and.  established  procedures  with  European  governments 
for  the  procurement  of  civilian. labor  and  for  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  or  questions.  Ho  also  maintained  liaison 
with  the  labor  ministries  of  liberated  governments.  The 
Military  Labor  Service  was  resp(insible  for  civilians  employ- 
ed in  organized  mobile  labor  units.  The  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel to  these  units  was  coordinated  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,,  but  the  units  were  used  chiefly  by 
services  for  which  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G— 4,  was 

responsible ,( 118) 

c.  To  bring  about  greater  .uniformity  in  the  hir- 
ing and  management  of  civilian  personnel,  Theater  Head- 
quarters on  18  September  defined  the  responsibilities  of  its 
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staff  divisions  and,, fu?, opted  a. \miform  system  of  terminology 
to  bo  used  in  civlliarf  porsom)©!  management.  From  that 
date,  the  G-1  Division  controll^od  the  procurement  and  manage- 
ment of  all  civilian  personnel,  analyzed  future  requirements, 
and  coordinated  the  requirements  of  other  staff  dii^sions. 

The  G-3  Division  was  yqsponSiblp  for  organizing  labor  service 
units  composed  of  Allied  or  oocupiod 

‘countries.  The  the  admin- 

istration of  labor  serviOe  units,  the  supply  of  goods  "to 
civilian  personnel,  and  the  maintenance  of  personnel  fore- 
casts for  its  own  activities.  The.  G-5  Division  had  juris- 
diction only  in  occupied  areas.  It  controllod  German  labor 
offices,  supervised  wage  levels  for  indigenous  and  displaced 
persons,  kept  statistics  on  the  over-all  labor  situation  in 
the  Uni.ted  States  Zona  of  Germany,  and  allocated  indigenous 
personnel  and  displaced  persons  to  the  employing  agencies , 
(119) 


d.  A further  change  took  place  early  in  October, 
when  the  G-1  Division  decentralized  its  supervisory  functions 
and  placed  full  responsibility  for  civilian  personnel  matters 
with  commanding  officers  of  subordinate  echelons, ( 120 ) Com- 
manding officers  selected  civilian  personnel  administrators^ 
who  supervised  matters  pertaining  to  placement  of  omployoos 
omplOvGo  relations,  on-the-job  training,  and  pay.(l2l)  A * 
Civilian  Personnel  Section  was  established  in  Headquarters 
Command  to  administer  all  ci'vilians.’ employed  at  iheator 
Headqus,rtors,(122)  The  Theater. Adjutant  General’s  functions 
were  confined  to  maintaining  necessary  locator  files  on  all 
civilians  employed  by  the  United  States  forces,  serving  as 
a 'final  receiving  agent  for  all  employment  applications, 
keeping  major  commands  and  other  United  States  agencies  in- 
formed as  the  type  and  number  of  civilians  available  for 
emj>lcyraeni,  requisitioning  personnel  from  the  United  States, 
and  collecting  ard  maintaining  statistics  concerning  civi- 
lian personnel  operations ,.(123)  When  Theater  Service  Forces 
were  inactivated  on  1 March  1946,  the  responsibility,  for 
civilian  personnel  matters  was  transferred  to  tho  Adjutant 
General  at  Theater  Headquarters. (124) 

53*  Conditions  of  Emnlo\rment  of  United.  States,  Allied. 
and  Neutral  Civilians. 

a.  United  States  citizens  were  employed  by  tho 
War  Department  under  laws  and  regulations  affecting  federal 
employees  in  tho  United  States,  but  subject  to  War  Depart- 
ment or  Theater  regulations,  A statoraont  of  standard  condi- 
tions of  empl03nnent  applying  to  all  United  States  citizens 
was  issued  22  Soptember  1945«(125)  Contracts  wore  generally 
for  a minimum  of  one  year,  but  persons  discharged,  in  the 
Theater  were  permitted,  to  sign  for  six  months. (126)  Pay 
rates  were  the  same  as  for  other  federal  employees,  but  a 
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25  percent  differential  bonus  was  p^id  for  overseas  duty*(127) 

b.  Nationals  of  Allied  and.,  neutral  countries  were 
employed  under  special  agreements  between  the  Ilnited  States 
forces  and  the  respective  nations*  Employment  was  governed 
in  general  by  a standard  contract  adopted  in  May  1945»  but 
vaiying  wage  scales  applied *(128)  With  the  exception  of 
British  citizens,  Allied  and  neutral  nationals  were  retjuired 
by  their  governments  to  receive  payment  of  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  their  salary  within  their  native  coimtry*  Thus, 

a portion  of  their  pay  was  deducted  and  transmitted  to  desig- 
nated agencies  of  the  various  governments  for  transfer  to  an 
allottee  or  for  eventual  payment  to  the  employees. (129) 

New  uniform  agreements  were  negotiated  toward,  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  the  occupation.  Compensation  was  there- 
after in  accordance  with  the .Continental  wage  scale,  apply^ 
ing  to  all  non-Americans,  who  were  permitted  to  draw  up 
to  one-third  of  their  salary  in  the  country  in  whi ch  they 
were  employed* (130) 

c.  In  Germary,  civilians  were  under  the  ^nrisdio- 
tion  of  the  various  Offices  of  Military  Government  and 
subject  to  military  law*(l3l)  For  reasons  of  security  the 
wearing  of  a modified  uniform— without  military  buttons 
and  insignia— Was  compulsory  until  the  spring  of  1946,  when 
the  wearing  of  civilian  clothes  was  permitted. (132) 

Quarters  and.  accommodations  were  larovided  at  a cost  to  the 
civilian  employee  of  '^180.00  per  ann\am.(133)  Various  wel- 
fare services,  such  as  medical  care,  were  provided  through 
Army  facilities  at  no  cost  to  the  employee .(134)  Early  in 
May  1946,  councils  were  inaugurated  to  provide  an  organized 
medium  for  group  expression  on  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  civiDdan  employees. (13 5) 

54«  Administration  and  Conditions , of  Emplovmont  of 
Enemy  Nationals  and  Displaced  Persons. 

a.  Management  and  administration  of  enony  na- 
tionals and  displaced  persons  was  largely  the  responsibility 
of  local  German  labor  offices,  acting  under  military  govern- 
ment regulations.  Such  civilian  workers  were  divided  into 
two  categories:  static  and  mobile..  Static  personnel  resided 
'dthin  the  area  of  employment  and  were  often  transported  to  • 
and  from  work  daily.  The  U.S.  Army  assumed  limited,  if  any, 
responsibility  for  clothing,  feeding,  or  sheltering  members 
of  this  group,  except  that  a noon  meal  costing  50  pfennigs  • 
was  ftnmished.  Mobile  workers  wore  employed  under  contract, 
organized  into  units  \mder  military  command,  and  subject  to 
being  moved  from  place  to  place.  For  these  the  military 
forces  provided,  quarters,  subsistence,  and  clothing. (136) 
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b*  Military  units  that  required  the  services  of 
indigenous  civilians  placed  their  requisitions  vdth  the  near- 
est German  labor  officer  or  burgermeister,  who  met  the  re- 
quirements from  local  sources.  Provision  vras  made,  in  cases 
vrhere  demands  could  not  be  met  locally,  for  German  labor 
offices  to  request  additional  labor  from  outside  areas. (137) 
displaced,  persons  and.  Germains  applying  for  work  had  to  pass 
a physical  examination  and  vrere  iiivestigated  by  the  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps*  They  were  not  hired  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Nazi  Party. (138) 

c.  Wage  rates  for  enemy  nationals  and  displaced 
persons  were  established  by  military  government  to  conform 
to  German  standards.  Displaced  persons  received  the  high- 
est approved  rate  in  each  occupation. (139)  The  German 
authorities  prepared  payrolls,  making  deductions  to  cover 
charges  for  meals  furnished,  and.  contributions  to  health 
insurance,  pensions,  unemployment  relief,  taxes,  and  any 
other  authorized  German  agencies.  Displaced  persons  were 
subject  to  the  same  deductions  as  German  nationals  for 
social  insurance,  the  German  agency  assuming  the  employer’s 
obligation  in  their  behalf. (140) 


RECREATION 


55.  General  Misslonjajid  Program. 

a.  Prior  to  V-E  Day,  detailed  plans  had.  been 
formulated  to  expand,  the  recreational  facilities  in  the 
European  Theater  for  the  men  awaiting  redeployment,  and  to 
establish  a long-range  program  for  the  occupation  troops, 
(l/il)  ^n  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  the  varying  needs 
and  tastes  of  individuals.  Library  service  was  increased, 
and  handicraft  workshops  established.  An  enlarged,  entertain- 
ment program  included  motion  pictures.,  shows,  and  music. 

Wider  social  activities,  in  the  form  of  clubs,  served,  as  a 
morale-builder  in  large  troop  concentrations  in  liberated 
countries  and  as  a weapon  against  undesirable  fraternization 
in  occupied  territory.  Leave  and  rest  centers  were  changed 
from  areas  of  recuperation  to  vacation  spots  and.  tours  were 
instituted,  so  that  the  American  soldier  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  Europe's  important  monuments  and 
gain  a better  understanding  of  its  cultures  and  peoples. 
Athletic  activities  were  encouraged  at  all  levels.  To  im- 
plement these  plans,  supplies  wore  requisitioned  and.  person- 
nel trained  or  recruited  from  the  Zorie  of  the  Inter! or. (142) 
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b*  All  fiolds  of  recreation  were  expanded  during 
tho  summer  of  1945*  Vast  numbers  of  men  in  the  staging  and 
assembly  areas,  suddenly  finding  themselves  l^ith  leisure 
time,  required  ontertainmeht*  Special  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  needs  of  the  troops  bound  directly  for  the  Far  East, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  provide  them  vdth  recreation  while 
they  awaited  shipment  and  to  supply  Special  Services  equip- 
ment for  their  transports*  Wplfaro  activities  within  the 
occupied  zone  were  limited  by  the  lack  of  facilities  and 
also  by  security  and  nonfraternization  regulations. 

c.  Althou^  V-1  Pay  simplified  the  problem  to  a 
certain  extent,  other  factors  arising  thereafter  made  the 
fall  of  1945  a particularly  difficult  period  as  far  as  re- 
creation was  concerned*  The  anticipated  termination  of 
lond-lease  and  reciprocal  aid  called  for  an  examination  of 
costs.  The  morale  of  men  awaiting  redeployment  to  the  Zone 
of  tho  Interior  reached  a low  ebb*  Recreational  activities 
suffered  from  shortages  of  trained  personnel*  Lack  of 
transportation  hampered  the  delivery  of  supplies  and  limited 
the  possibilities  of  tl'avel  to  leave  areas*  The  unstable 
situation,  due  to  changing  troop  concentrations,  made  the 
routing  and  hocking  of  shows  dlfficvilt*  Soldiers  awaiting 
redeployment  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  long-term  activ- 
ities* They  woro  not  inl^restod  in  learning  complicated 
crafts,  acting  in  soldier  shows,  or  forming  part  of  an 
athletic  team,  since  they  hoped  to  depart  from  the  Thoator 
before  such  projects  were  complotod*  Furthermore,  plans  for 
expansion  wore  limited  by  tho  knowledge  that,  although  at 
tho  moment  facilities  and  accommodations  wore  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  as  soon  as  the  Theater  settled  down  to  an  occupa- 
tion basis  thoro  would  be  fewer  men  with  leisure  time  at 
their  diarosal*  Thus,  overextension  to  meet  immediate, 
temporary  needs  could  not  be  Justified* 

d.  With  the  initiation  of  the  stabilized  occupa- 
tion period  in  early  1946,  tho  recreational  program  was 
changed  from  one  intended  to  fulfill  first  a combat  and  then 
an  emergency  redoplcyment  mission  and  was  adapted  to  pro- 
vide extensive  and  diversified  activities  for  tho  occupation 
forces*  Provision  was  made  not  only  for  members  of  tho  armed 
forces,  but  also  for  civilian  employees,  both  American  and 
Allied,  and  for  dependents  arriving  in  tho  Theater.  Steps 
were  taken  to  return  recreation  to  a peacetime,  rather  than 
an  emergency,  basis*  Library  books  became  accountable 
proper'^  as  of  1 February  1946*  A Theater  leave  program  not 
requiring  appropriated  funds  was  initiated  in  May*  Arrange- 
ments woro  completed  for  the  payment  of  admission  fees  to 
motion  picture  theaters,  effective  on  1 July  1946*  All  those 
moves  were  part  of  the  return  to  a peacetime  economy,  where 
tho  individual  receives  better  service,  bttt  shares  in  its 
coBt,(143) 
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56.  Administrative  Organization. 


a.  Primary  responsibility  for  broad  policy  in 
connection  with  recreation  and  maintenance  of  morale  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  European  Theater  rested  with  the  G-1 
Division,  specificalJLy  with  the  Mqrajle  and  Special  Activities 
Branch  of  G-1,  U.  S.  PorceS,  European  Theater,  and  with  the 
Services  and  Special  Activities  Branch  of  Theater  Service 
Forces,  European  Theater.  Coordination  was  maintained,  how- 
ever, '^th  other  interested  branches  and  staff  sections. (144) 

b.  Over-all  planning,  coordination,  and  techni- 
cal supervision  were  carried  out  by  the  Special  Services 
Division,  responsibility  being  divided,  according  to  field 
of  activity,  between  its  Athletic  and  Entertainment  Divi- 
sions, which  were  in  turn  divided  into  various  branches  and 
sections. (145)  Responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram was  delegated  to  command,  division,  and  unit  levels. 

c.  vSeveral  other  organizations  and  agencies 
assisted  in  carrying  out  the  recreational  program.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  continued  its 
wartime  functions  in  the  field  of  clubs  and  cooperated  in 
other  recreational  activities *(i46)  United  Services  Organ- 
ization Camp  Shows,  Incorporated,  presented  shows  which  were 
an  important  factor  in  entertainment, (147)  The  French 
organization.  Comite  Francnis  de  Bienvenue  aux  Armees  Alliees 
(Franco-Allied  Good  Will  Committee),  did  much  to  make  the 
American  soldier's  stay  in  France  more  pleasant  by  providing 
guided  tours,  making  arrangements  for  the  reductioti  of  costs 
in  French  night  clubs,  and  performing  numerous  other 
services. (148)  Tours  to  European  countries  such  as  Switeer- 
land,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands  were  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  Of  their  respective  governments.  In  order 

to  continue  the  leave  and  tour  program  in  the  spring  of  1946, 
when  the  Army  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  its  funda  and 
personnel,  the  American  Express  Cdmpany  was  permitted  to 
take  over  a major  part  of  this  program. (149) 

57.  Library  Service. 

To  provide  recreational  and  instructive  reading 
material,  the  Library  Branch  of  Special  Services  greatly  ex- 
panded its  v^artime  operations.  Unit  libraries,  collections 
for  troop  concentrations  in  leave  and  assembly  areas,  and 
hospital  libraries  were  established.  Small,  isolated  de- 
tachments were  serviced  by  traveling  "bookmobiles."  Reading 
material  was  supplied  by  the  automatic  distribution  of 
paper-bound  books  and  magazines  and  by  consignment  of 
standard  collections  of  fiction  and  nonfiction.  Special 
book  purchases  augmented  the  available  material,  and  brought 
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it  up  to  date.  Publication  of  certain  periodicals  in  the 
Theater  and  loans  of  books  by  European  libraries  were  arranged* 
(150)  During  combat  and  the  redeplojnnent  period,  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  use  of  reading  matericds  rather  than  on 
their  preservation.  Library  books  were  considered  expandable 
property,  although  measures  were  taken  to  insiare  that  un- 
necessary dissipation  of  supplies  did  not  take  place.  As 
of  1 PelMTuary  19A6,  however,  when  redteployment  was  sub- 
stantially completed , fu^i  propojrty  accountability  for  li- 
brary ho(^s  was  Imposed  In  Theater, (151)  To  conserve 
and  distrihuto  reading  matter,  competent' library  staffs  were 
necessary.  Amy  Civilian’  Librarians  were  procured  from  the 
United  States,  and  nonprofpssional  Uho^arlans  were  trained 
in  schools  established  for  the  purposp.  During  1946  Increased 
use  was  made  of  German  ci^lian  emploisrees  as  librarians « 
those*  betog'individ»aJly  |t^npd  audv  pj^j-i^  ~- 

AwnSr  Civilian  :IiAbira»A§n.  riM!iP9ni4b>e  the'  area,  <158) 

* • •»  - 1 % 
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58.  Handicraft  Program. 

The  handicraft  program  was  announced  in  Jxine  1945, 
little  use  having  been  made  of  this  type  of  recreation 
during  combat,  except  ih  hospitals  and  rest  centers, (153) 
Workshops  were  established  within  hospitals,  in  clubs,  and 
as  separate  entities.  Craft  materials  were  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  or  fran  surplus,  salvage,  and  captured 
enemy  materiel.  In  order  to  provide  skilled  and  trained 
supervisory  personnel,  training  schools  were  established, 
field  teams  visited  the  various  shops,  and  gviir'es  and  man- 
uals were  widely  distributed.  The  handicraft  program 
suffered  greatly  from  the  instability  dti©  to  redeployment, 
both  because  of  loss  of  its  skilled  personnel  and  because 
of  lack  of  incentive  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
participants.  In  January  1946  a reorganization  within  the 
Handicraft  Section  of  Special  Services,  canbined  with 
increased  stability  of  troops  within  the  Theater,  per- 
mitted groat  expansion  of  the  program.  The  number  of 
shops  rose  from  nineteen  in  January  to  fifty-nine  in  June, 
and  by  30  June  a v'sekly  participation  of  33,890  persons 
had  been  attained. (154; 

59*  Motion  PicturQS. 

Motion  pictures  ijere  the  most  popular  of  all 
forms  of  recreation  in  the  European  Theater  > The  trend 
throughout  the  first  year  of  the  occupation  was  toward  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  films  exhibited  and 
improvement  in  methods  of  distribution  and  facilities  for 
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exhibition.  Films  %fere  maiie  avnilabl©  through  the  Army 
Motion  Picture  Service,  which  negotiated  rental  agreements 
vd.th  the  motion  picture  industry,  distribution  was  offcctod 
in  the  IBuropean  Thoator  through  the  Motion  Picture  Branch 
of  Special  Services^  the  6814th  Motion  Picture  Ccmpany,  and 
a series  of  film  exchanges  and  suboxchanges*(155)  In  June 
1946  the  USPFiT  Motion  Picture  Service  Section  was  established 
and  charged  \d.th  the  supervision  and  technical  operation  of 
the  motion  picture  program^  its  operating  agondy  being  the 
6814th  Motion  Picture  Company.(l56)  Films  wore  exhibited  by 
means  of  I6  mm.  and  35  ram.  units.,  Ihe  former  were  used 
widely  during  the  war  and  the  early  stages  of  the  occupation 
because  of  their  mobility  and  adaptability  to  small  and. 
improvised  theaters.  As  facilities  for  installing  more  per- 
manent oquipneht  became  available,  the  use  of  the  larger 
35  mm.  dnits  increased.  Various  changes  and  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  regulations  governing  admission  of  different 
classes  of  persons.  In  January  restrictions  were  broadened 
to  permit  attendance  of  tJnited.  States  citizens  om.ployod  by 
United  States  embassies  or  other  organizations.  I'Jhen  uni- 
form regulations  were  liberalized,  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  War  department,  attendance  was  permitted  by  those  wear- 
ing civilian  clothes,  provided  identification  was  shown. 

In  March  authorization  was  received  from  the  War  department 
for  the  admission  of  the  Immediate  families  of  American  per- 
sonnel in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  motion  picutre  industry, 
hovevor,  remained  cold  to  the  suggestion  that  bona  fide 
guests  of  military  personnel,  regardless  of  nationality, 
should  be  admitted  to  showings. (157)  Films  were  exhibited 
free  of  charge  to  authorized  audiences,  paymehts  being  made 
with  Central  Welfare  funds  out  of  Army  Exchange  Service 
profits.  As  the  recreation  program  returned  to  a pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  plans  were  laid  for  a system  of  paid  admis- 
sion to  motion  pictures.  It  was  announced  that  beginning 
on  1 July  1946,  the  35  mm.  Gntartainm.ent  film  program 
would  be  placed  on  a paid  admission  basis,  profits  to  be  used 
to  finance  the  entire  program,  both  16  mm.  and  35.  mm., 
within  the  Theater .(158) 

60,  8hows. 


a.  Live  entertainment  was  provided  by  United 
Services  Organization  Camp  Shows,  the  Red  Cross,  and  Allied 
civilian  enterprise.  These  three  forms  of  entertainment 
were  strained  to  the  limit  during  the  early  months  of  the 
occupation  and  phased  out  as  redeployment  progressed  and 
the  need  for  entertainment  in  the  staging  and  assembly  areas 
became  less  urgent.  To  take  the  place  of  departing  United. 
Services  Organization  units  and  decreasing  Allied  civilian 
and  Red  Cross  entertainment,  two  new  types  of  shows  were 
instituted : .Soldier  Shows  and  German  civilian  entertainment* 
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” V value  of  offering  .entertainrae  lit  to  both  • 

spectators  anfl  participants.  During  the  war.  Jeep  Shows 
were  used  with  great  success^'  but  in  the  period  immediately 
following  V-E  Pay  this  type  of  entertainment  suffered  severe- 
ly from  personnel  losses.  To  attain  the  planned  level  of 
twenty-five. Soldier  Shows  touririg  Theater,  Civilian 
Actress  Technicians  were  obtained  from  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior.  This  group  of  experts  worked  out  technical  stage 
and  costume  details  and  acted  with  *010  soldiers.  Little 
active  interest  was  shot^m  in  the  soldier  program,  however, 
during  the  fall  of  1945.  A subsequent  reorganization  of 
^he  project,  upon  a command  basis,  led  to  expansion  and 
increased  interest  in  the  early  months  of  1946.(159)  By 
May  it  became  desirable  to  consolldste  this  activity  upon 
a Theater  basis.  The  USEET  Soldier  Show  Center  was 
established  at  Assmannhausen,  Germany,  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  all  Soldier  Shows. for  troops  in 
the  European  Theater. (160) 

c.  The  use  of  German  nationals  as  entertainers 
was  at  first  restricted  by  security  and  fraternization  re- 
gulations. As  those  rulings  were  gradually  relaxed  and  the 
need  for  entertainment  within  the  occupied  area  increased, 
more  German  artists  were  employed.  The  local  hiring  of 
German  bands  was  authorized  in  July  1945,(161)  and  per- 
mission to  employ  other  properly  screened  Gormans  as  entor- 
teilners  was  obtained  in  September.  (162)  In  June  1946  a 
Standing  Operating  Rpocedure  regularized  the  employment  of 
German  entertainers.  (163)  Under  the  supervision  of  Special 
Services,  a unit  was  organized  to  produce  shows  with 
German  artists.  Bad  Schwalbach  was  the  location  chosen  for 
production  and  rehearsal.  Thfe’group  was  to  operate  as  a 
civilian  agency  and  to  present  productions  for  military 
audiences,  mixed  audiences,  and  strictly  German  audiences. 

No  show  u^ts  wre  ecttially  formed,  however,  d\a*ing  the 
first  year  of  the  occupation; (164) 


61. 


The  stimulating  effect  of  music  as  a morale- 
builder  was  recognized  in  the  encouragemont  of  official  , 
bands,  soldier  orchestras,  and  group  and  individual  musi- 
cal activities.  To  combat  personnel  shortages  due  to  rede- 
ployment, a Ba^  Replacement  Depot  vrr.s  established  in  June 
1946  for  the  purpose  of  screening,  testing,  classifying, 
and  assigning  potential  bandsmen.  Field  Music  Corps  bands 
were  organized  on  regimental  level.  Members  of  those  uid.ts 
often  formed  the  nuclei  of  other,  informal  bands,  orchestras, 
and  musical  groups.  Instruments  were  procured  and  distrib- 
uted the  Music  Branch  of  Special  Services.  Music 
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Bulletins,  the  Army^^Taw  Hit  Kit,  a publication  of  current 
popular  music,  and  numerous  technical  letters  and  musical 
guides  were  supplied*  In  the  field,  of  recorded  music, 
phonographs.  V-discs,  and  classical  record  library  sets  were 
issued, (165) 

62.  International  fecchaned:^^^^  Entertainment . 

To  augment  the  variety  of  entertainment  available 
to  tho  armed,  forces,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  theatrical  troupes,  which  had  the  added 
advantage  of  improving  tho  opportunities  for  friendly  con- 
tacts between  the  American  soldier  and  his  Allied  contem- 
poraries, Particularly  successful  were  tho  interchange  of 
Franc o-Amer lean  entertainment  and  the  arrangement  at  Bremen 
for  an  exchange  of  Soldier  Shows  xdth  tho  British* (I66) 

63  • 

a*  Clubs  in  the  European  Theater  were  divided 
roughly  into  two  main  categories:  nonrevenue-producing  or 

Class  ”A”  clubs,  including  Army  Service,  Allied  Expedition- 
ary Force,  and  American  Red  Cross  clubs j and  revenue-pro- 
ducing or  Class  ”B”  clubs,  deriving  income  from  their  own 
activities  and  dues,  contributions,  or  membership  fees. 

b.  Army  Service  Clubs  were  operated  by  Special 
Services  and  staffed  with  Army  Civilian  Hostesses.  This 
type  of  club  was  almost  entirely. a postwar  development. 

On  V-E  Bay  there  were  only  thirteen  Army  Hostesses  in  the 
European  Theater,  assigned  to  tho  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  Clubs  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  So  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  this  typo  of  personnel  that  air  priority  from  the 
Zone  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  for  the  transport  of 
hostesses  frem  May  to  December  1945*  By  January  1946  there 
wore  about  one  hundred  Army  Hostesses  on  duty  in  the  Thea- 
ter, assigned  to  tho  sixty-odd  Sorvied  Clubs  and  assisting 
in  the  establishment  of  day  rooms  and  unit  clubs  in  areas 
where  troop  strength  did  not  warrant  the  establishment  of 
Service  Clubs.  Service  Clubs  ranged  in  size  from  sdall 
clubs  in  tents  to  installations  in  the  staging  areas 
accommodating  up  to  10,000  a day.  They  included  such  facil- 
ities as  lounge  rooms,  games  rooms,  music  studios,  photo- 
graphic dark  rooms,  handicraft  shops,  ball  rooms,  snack 
bars,  mending  services,  shoe  shine  parlors,  barber  shops, 
and  parcel-wrapping  counters.  The  sale  of  food  in  snack 
bars  was  under  the  supervision  of  tho  Army  Exchange  Service. 
(167)  From  January  to  June  1946,  there  was  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  npmber  of  hostesses  employed  in  tho  Theater, 
although  the  number  of  clubs  decreased. 
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Ct  During  the  war,  several  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  Clubs  had  been  established  to  provide  recreation  for  ■ 
enlisted  personnei  of  Allied  nations.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  United  States  and  British  forces 
as  separate  and  independent  pjMp  it  seemed  desirable 
to  discontinue  this  type  ot  club.  The  Paris  club  was 
closed  on  15  August  1945,  tH©  Franlcfprt  club  was  turned  over 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  vSpecial  Services  for  joint  operation, 
and  the  Brussels  club  was  closed  in  October  1945 .(168) 

d,  American  Red  Cross  Olnbs  were  an  established 
part  of  the  recreational;  program  Idng  before  V-E  Day.  Im- 
mediately following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  plans 
were  made  to  increase'  and  extend  this  welfare  program  for 
the  troops  in  the  assembly  aud  staging  areas  and  for  those 
in  the  occupied  areas^  After  t|ie  termination  of  hostilities 
with  Japan,  the  question  of  the  futur©  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  European  Theater  was  considered.  General  Eisenhower 
said  that,  as  long  as  any  American  soldier  was  in  the  Thea- 
ter, he  desired  the  presence  of ; the  Rpd  Cross.(l69)  In 
October  the  Red  Cross  submitted  its  plan  for  services  during 
the  occupation  period.  A gradual  redueijion  of  installations 
and  porsormol  in  the  United  Kingdom  . and  the  liberated 
countries,  as  need  declined,  and  additional  service  within 
the  occupied  zone,  was  proposed. (170)  A Standing  Operating 
Procedure  published  in  September  consolidated  all  directives 
and  policies  governing  Red  Cross  operations  in  the  European 
Theater. (171)  During  the  first  six  months  of  1946,  the  Red 
Cross  increased  its  activities  within  Germany  and  Austria, 
but,  owing  to  tbo  necessity,  for  econoity,  beghn  the  redaction  of 
its  personndl. (172)  Shortly  before  the  end  of  Juno  the  War 
Department  informed  the  Theater  of  policy  decisions  of  the 
National  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  permitting  operation  by  the 
Army  of  snack  bars  in  Red  Cross  Clubs  and  admission  to  Red 
Cross  Clubs  of  United  States  civilians  employed  hy  the  War 
Department,  and  dependents  of  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel. (173) 

e.  The  revenue-producing,  or  Class  ”B"  club, 
included  unit  clubs  for  enlisted^  personnel,  officers,  and 
civilians.  Ihc  management  of  these  varied  with  their  loca- 
tion, size,  and  general  policy^  They  operated  independent- 
ly, in  accordAnce  with  general  Theater  and  local  regula- 
tions. (174) 

' i 

64*  Tours. 

a.  The  leave  and  furlough  program  reached  its 
greatest  expansion  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1945,  October 
being  the  peak  month  when  14  percent  of  Theater  strength 
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f>8irti6ipate<3  4 Facili.tles  weJf*e  tours  organized,  affl 

transportation  provided  to  the  various  cen;^rs.  ExivSting  rest 
centers,  such  as  the  U«  S,  Riviera  Recreational  Area  and  the 
Paris  and  Brussels  centapfst,.,  and.  in  tha 

United  Kingdom  vere  Leatre  Tour 

commenced  on  15  July*(l'76)  .A  ^ries  of  Kreneh  tours^  spon- 
sored by  the  Comlte  Frapeais  jig  Bienvenua  gys  MMM&p 

included  trips  to  Marseille,  Iiourdes.,  Toulouse,  Bcrdeavpc,;:  ■ 
Idmoges,  the  Chateaux,  de  la  Loire,  Alp  d'Huez,'  Val  d^Isfere, 
and  Chamonix. (177)  Luxemburg  was  opened,  as  a leave  center  in 
August, (178)  and  exehan^  agreements  with  the- Mediterranean 
Theater  provided  for  visits  to  Italy* (179)  The  Denmark  leave 
program  was  initiated  b^''  Bremen  Port  Command  on  28  August,' 
and  the  use  ‘of  its  facilities  were  extended  shortly  thereaf'ter 
to  61;her  commands. (I8O) 

■ r -.j“  ( t 

. With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  thejfar  East 

and  the  anticipated  termination,  of.  reciprocal  aid,  the,  cost 
of  the  leave  program  was  examined*  As  the  fall  progressed, 
transportation  became  a critical  factor,  and -it  was  realized 
that  it  would  becOTie  more  critical  d'uring  the  winter  months* 

To  discuss  problems. and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  reqviire- 
ments  of  occupation  troops,  a meeting  was  called  on  26 
October  of  representatives  from  U,  S.  Forces,  European  Theater 
Thek'ter  Service  Forces,  European  Theaterj  Special  Services; 
and  ;tl;e  .ma^or  ccmmand.s  and  base  sections  responsible  for  the 
operation : of  Theater  leave  centers.  (181 ).  In  addition  to 
making  decisions  to  meet.  cond.iti ops  due  to  redeployment,  this 
conference  formulated  long  range  policy  for  the  operation'  of 
leave  centers  d\nrj.i?g  the  occupa'lj^Dn  period..  .Jhe  p:o,i acted 
basis  for  operation  of  leave  centers  and  tours  outside 
occupied  territory  after  1.  June,' 1946  was  announced  to  the 
Theater  on  6 November.  United  Kingdom,  Paris,  Rome,  Brussels, 
the  Riviera,  Svdtzerland,  Denmark,  and  the  French  Alps  were 
included,  all  operating  at. greatly  reduced  capacities. (182 ) 
Although  the  ntmiber  of  accoratnodations  planned -in  November-.  - 
was  a great  reduction  from  original  estimates,  patronage  fell 
off  oven  more  rapidly  than  had  been  anticipated. 

c..  After  a second  policy  meeting  on  16  January  . 
1946,  the  major  commands  ^i/ere  informed  of  the  complo'te  re- 
vamping of  the  Theater  leave  and-  furlough  program.  Quotas 
were  reduced,  effective  1 February,  and  the  target  date  of 
1 April  was  set  for  the  shifting  of  the  leave  program  to  a 
basis  not  roqTjiring  appropriated  funds. (I83)  A license  was 
issued  to  the  American  Express  Company  to  establish  offices 
within  the  United  States  Zone  and  to  operate  tours  fra:  the 
benefit  pf  members  and  employees  of  the  United  States  forces 
and  attached  ci'vilian  agencies  and  their  families i(l84) 
Agreements  were  rqachpd  between  the  American  Express  Com- 
parer and  the  Special  Ser'vicGS  as  to  the  manner  of  operation. 
(I85)  The  American  Express  leave  program  was  initiated  on 
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8 May  1946,,  with  the  Paris  and  Riviera  tours*  A tour  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  added  oh  1 June*  Tours  currently  under 
U.  S,  Arny  supervision  and  operntio’^,  through  agreement  with 
foreign  governments,  remained  under  Army  sponsorship  at  the 
request  of  those  particular  foreign  governments,  althou^  they 
were  also  placed  on  a pay^ai^op-»gq  h^sis  and  tour  prices 
increased  to  insure  operation  at  no  expense  to  the  U*  S,  Amy* 
These  included  the  SviitsRerlaJiflj  Uahmark,  and  Rome  tours* 

65*  Unit  Rost  Arhas  and  Tours* 

r ■ ' 

Ntmierous  units  operated  rest  areas,  established  dur- 
ing the  last  mehths  of  hostilities  for  the  benefit  of  combat 
troops.  These  existed,  botlj  la  the  liberated  countries  and 
in  Germany,  The  problem  facing  tho.^e  responsible  for  the 
leave  program  was  to  consoli<Sate  i^t  centers  in  liberated 
countries,  eliminating  those  rendered  tindesirable  because  6f 
transportation  difficulties  or  lack  of  disciplinary  control, 
and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  such  facilities  in  the 
occupied  area*  'Such  rest  centers  were  useful  in  France  and 
Belgium  during  the  summer  of  1945,  since  they  relieved  pres- 
sure upon  Theater  accommodations,  and  few  were  closed  down 
at  that  time,  although  the  operation  of  ibw  areas  of  this 
type  was  seldom  approved,  Ey  fall,  however,  as  the  demard 
for  leave  accommodations  eased,  many  were  eliminated.  The 
last  unit  installation,  in  Belgiian,  was  closed  during 
December* (].S6)  Many  unit  rtest  areas  were  established  with- 
in occupied  territory,  particularly  in  prewar  vacation  areas, 
such  as  the  lake  and  notmtain  district  south  of  Itoiich  and 
the  lake  district  of  Bad  Ischl  in  Austria.  Persons  were 
encouraged  to  use  these  rather  than  to  expend,  time  and. 
overtax  transportation  by  traveling  to  leave  centers  outside 
occupied  territoiy*  The  unit  program  developed  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Theater  to  supplement  it. 

Among  the  most  popular  localities  were  Seventh  Army’s  Alpine 
Chalet  and  Ober.ioch,  and  Third  Amy’s  GsrmisCh,  Berchtesgaden, 
Aussmannhausen,  and  Chiem  See*  Bremen  Port  Conmand,  having 
no  facilities  available  within  the  Enclave,  established  a 
leave  tour  to  Denmark,  which  operated  under  its  sponsorship 
unitl  X June  1946,  vdien  U*S*  Forces,  European  Theater, 
assumed  the  management  of  it.  Third  Am^'’  was  assigned 
respoMibility  for  the  Munich-Rome  to’jr  in  December  1945 
and  continued  its  operation  until  20  April,  but  quotas  for 
this  tour  were  extended  to  other  commands* (18?) 

66,  Jeen  Tours* 

To  add  variety  to  the  leave  program  Soldier  Vaca- 
tion Tours,  or  Military  Vacation  Tours,  were  authorized* 

Small  groups  of  men,  each  under  the  leadership  of  a respon- 
sible noncommissioned,  or  commissioned  officer,  were  supplied 
vrith  a vehicle,  sufficient  gasoline,  and  provisions  and 
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?0iTflltte4  to  . plan  theto  own  excurai^na  and  Ire  on  their  own 
6r  a brief  period,’.  ThiS’  idea  was  rppipimeijded  personally  by 
Gen,  George  C,  Marshall,  Chief  of  St^f,  to  General  Eiseh— 
hoiiiier,(l88)  aijd  was  announced  to  thp  ina|or  commands  in 
August  1945,(189)  Aithd(i^j*fe^li^  tour  never  attained 
the  mmericai  proportions  Of  other  Recreations.!  activities, 
and  TOs  limited  by  transportation  shortages,  disciplinary 
problems,  and  other  factors,  the  feeling  of  temporary  inde- 
pendence was  appreciated  by  those  officers  and  nren  who  were 
able  to  participate, 

67,  Athletics;, 

a.  The  Theater  athletic  program  w;as  planned  to 
provide  extensive , and  highly  diversified  activities  for. 
individuals  and  teams  on  all  levels.  It. was  useful  in. - 
aiding  participants  to-. maintain  physical  fitness,  providing 
opportunities  for  spectator  diversion,  and  giving  vocational 
training  to  instructors , (I90)  In  order  that  the,  program 
should  be  able  to  function  on  a broad  sc?«le  immediately  after 
cessation  of  hostilities,  supplies  and  equipment  were  procured 
and  stocked  for  distribution  and  personnel  was  trained  to  . 
organize  and  supervise  the  various  activities, ■ A school  for 
athletic,  officers  was  operated  in  Paris  from  4 jferch  to  7 
Juljr  1945,  Thereafter  instruction -was  given  in  sports  eldtnies 
and  unit  schools,  A Theater  ski  school  and  ski  safety  patrol 
school  functioned  during  the  winter  of  1945-'^*  Water  ~ ; 
safety,  instruction  clinics  were  e-stablished,  in  the  spring  of 
1946,  and  in  April  the  Theater  Athletic^Staff  School  held  • 
sessions  to  prepare  competent  athletic  officers  and.  enlisted 
men  for  teaching,  coaching,  and  administration  of  spring  and 
summer  sports, ( 191 ) 

b,  Leisitrc  time  activities  included  such  sports  , 
ns  boating,  hunting,  skating,  and  skiing.  Estimates  place 
partidipntion  in -athletics  at  5,000,000  during  the  six-month 
period  from  October, 1945  through  Iferch  1946.(192)  The 
athletic  program  .allowed  participation  during  duty  time  in 
certain  sports, 

c.  Exhibition  athletics  provided  spectator  enter- 
tainment and  stimulated  interest  in  the  program.  The  largest 
planned  program  of  organized,  compatltivo  athletics  in  histo- 
ry was  initiated  in  the  European  Theater  shortly  after  V-E 
Day,  Competition  was  fiarried  on  at  all  levels  of  ccmmand, 
culminating,  b^’^  process  of  elimination,  in  Theater  champion- 
ship tournaments.  .Sports  that  did  not  result  in  Theater 
championships  usually  had  their  own  intracanmand  or  intraurdt 
tournaments.  Since  all  Theater,  contests  began  with  unit  play- 
offs and  worked  up  through  the  various  echelons  of  command, 
thny  represented  the  final  phase  of  a.  series  of  games  which 
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had  involved  thousands  of  members  of  the  armed,  forces.  The 
first  Theater  championship  meet  took  place  in  July  1945,  ar^ 
in  the  following  months  events  were  held  in  scane  twenty 
different  sports.  Following  a challenge  'ty  the  Mediterranean 
Theater,  the  inter— Theater  athletic  program  opened,  in  Atigust 
and.  September  1945* 

d.  A separate  program  was  planned,  for  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  Athletic  Advtspry  Committee.  Thie  program  also 
culminated  in  championships  .(193) 

e.  To  encourage  athletic  competition  among  Allied 
troops  in  occupied  territory  and  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  invitations  were  issued  to  the  aniD.es  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  the  Soviet  Unionj  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxemburg,  Penmark,  Norway,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  to 
send  representatives  to  a meeting  in  Frankf^irt  in  February 
1946  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  international  athletic 
council ,’(194)  As  a result,  the  Allied  Forces  Sports  Council 
was  formed,  and  by  30  Jtine  1946  it  had  held  several  meetings 
and  planned  a program  for  the  summer, (195) 

68.  Results. 

a.  Comparative  participation  in  the  various  recrea- 
tional activities  is  best  shown  ly  the  table  entitled 
"Attendance  Theater  Special  Services  Programs  from  V-E  Day  to 
30  June  1946,"  on  the  following  page.  This  tabulation  shows 
the  development  of  each  field  of  entertainment,  and  indicates 
the  proportionate  importance  and  relation  to  Theater 

s tre  ngth  . (196  ) 

b.  Further  details  on  the  Theater  recreational 
area  and  tour  program  appear  in  thd  table  entitled  "Leaves 
and  Furloughs,"  on  page  187  which  gives  the  breakdown 
according  to  the  various  centers. (197)  Figures  on  this 
program  prior  to  July  1945  are  not  available. 
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ATTEND;iNCE  THEATER  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FROGRi’\MS  FROM  V-E  DAY  TO  30  JUNE  1946 
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ATTENDANCE  THEATER  SPECIilL  SERVICES  PROGRiiMS  FROM  V-E  DAY  TO  30  JUNE  1946 
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23,172 

75.3 

17^72 

70.5 

11,817 

61.7 

9.185 

65.5 

Live  Shows 

1A95Ac1 

h.3 

892  (c) 

2.9 

737  (c) 

3 

466  (c) 

2.4 

353  (c) 

2.5 

Tours 

215 

m 

106 

IHH 

66 

m 
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27 

.1^ 

Service 

Clubs 

2.529  (d) 

7.3 

9 

HHI 

jBRjBj 

m 

WKBBSl 

17.3 

Libraries 

1 

I 

III 

IHBR 

m 

IHBffil 

m 

IHi 

I 

1 

3.2 

Handicraft 

Mi 

m 

20 

HE9 

42 

wm 

28 

HB 

28 

.2 

Music 

350 

■i 

200 

m 

609 

fm 

358 

m 

160 

1.1 

1 

34,760 

HBHI 

HBH 

HRH 

IBBI 

Average  Theater 
Strength 

HHIB 

1,346 

938 

701 

— 

Ifejiijiiiljiii 

21.7 

22.9 

26. 

iBm 

IHHI 

ATTEND/iNCS  THEATiiiR  SPiSCLi  SERVICiSS  PHOGHJ«S  FROM  V-jS  D*»Y  TO  30  JUKE  1946 


FIGURES  IN  THOUS;>NDS 


March 

% 

.Ipril 

% 

May 

B|i 

June 

% 

Special  (aj 

Services 

Companies 

19 

0.14 

35 

..  .35 

■ 

107 

HI 

HHHH 

S.l 

mam 

IBHI 

warn 

H9 

1.028 

n 

Motion. 

Pictures 

"9.074 

66^4 

6.0S3. 

61.1 

5.342 

H 

3.848 

49ic 

Live  Shows 

mam 

IIHH 

355  (e)... 

3.9 

IHIH 

HI 

H 

Tours 

22 

.16 

16  .. 

HHI 

— 

13 

.13 

8 

n 

Service 

Clubs 

17*4 

2,119 

21.3 

wm 

|^nS3 

WB 

Librarie  s 

423 

3.1 

387 

mm 

m 

wm 

warn 

Handicraft 

29 

.21 

23  . 

.23 

34 

136 

m 

Music 

219 

HHi 

163 

1.64 

214 

■■■■ 

m 

Total  Sp, 
Sv,  Activ, 

13.665 

9.95.7 

HH9H 

llll 

Average  Theater 
Strength 

515 

401 

377 

mm 

^p.  Sv,  Atten. 
per  man  per  Mo. 

26.5 

24.6 

25.2 

22.9 

LEAVES  /JJD  FURLOUGHS 


* % of 

X Luxem-  Switzsr-  Cham»-  Total  Theater 


Riviera 

U.  K. 

. Paris 

Lourdes 

Brussels 

burg 

land 

Denmark 

Rome 

onix 

Leaves 

Strength 

JUL  45 

47056 

83380 

91027 

8740 

19649 

2430 

252,284 

10^ 

AUG  45 

47587 

83943 

97943 

1008 

18332 

-- 

17030 

- 

- 

- 

265>843 

12^ 

SEP  45 

40014 

72977 

77883 

1150 

17537 

1513 

23751 

— 

- 

234,825 

12|^ 

OCT  45 

27678 

63016 

74535 

1002 

19082 

3403 

26242 

- • 

^ r- 

— - 

214,958 

NOV  45 

12970 

27777 

23433 

- 

15542 

1955 

19765 

2352 

- 

1200^ 

105,994 

% 

DEC  45 

6860 

17169 

14169 

. - * 

5994 

— 

18425 

1378 

1389^ 

65^384 

8^ 

J.iN  46 

6956 

8715 

8786 

- 

- 

— 

16904 

2130 

3531 

433 

47,455 

%% 

FEB  46 

2386 

3897 

3660 

— 

- 

— 

12367 

. 1696 

2470 

644 

.27^0 

5% 

MAR  46 

1317 

2591 

2967 

— 

- 

. 

9836 

1808 

2600 

334 

A21,453 

5% 

APR  46 

907 

1314 

1151 

— 

— 

- 

8186 

1780 

2000 

- - 

15,339 

4.0^ 

MAY  46 

516 

1658 

500 

- 

- 

— 

6446 

1539 

1970 

- 

12,629 

3.h% 

JUN  46 

512 

87 

675 

- 

- 

- 

4434 

931 

U33 

- 

8,072 

2.4^ 

X - Includes  Chateaux  de  la  Loire 


^ - Includes  French  Alps 


THE  ARMT  EXCHANGE  SERVICE 


69.  Planning. 

a.  The  Araor  Exchange  SejTVioe  made  no  plans } either 
before  or  after  V-E  Day,  for  the  postwar  period  in  general. 
For  the  redeployment  period,  plans  for  the  limited  service 
that  alone  was  possible,  were  pushed  forward  quickly.  The 
enormous  numbers  involved,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  re- 
stilts  had  to  bo  accomplished,  made  it  impossible  to  do  more 
than  supply  basic  rations,  such  as  tobacco,  candy  and 
toilet  articles,  and  beer  and  coca -cola. (198) 

b.  Plans  for  the  occupation  wore  first  submitted 
on  28  December  1945  * They  envisaged  n greatly  expanded 
service,  to  be  attained  by  the  setting  up  of  .Community  Ex- 
changes, which  would  supply  all  that  was  required,  except 
food,  including  services  such  as  tailoring  and  watch  and 
radio  repair.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  greatly  diversified 
service  that  the  Amy  Exchange  Service  was  to  undertake , it 
was  proposed  that  the  Theater  Chief  of  the  Army  Exchange 
Service  should  have  conplete  supervision  over  the  Community 
Exchange  end  the  warehouse  and  dispersal  points*  Regional 
offices  were  to  be  set  up,  which  would  have  limited  super- 
visi6n  over  smaller  exchanges  under  the  control  of  local 
commanders.  Slight  alterations  vrore  to  be  made  in  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  Headquarters,  Amy  Exchange  Service. 

(199)  Theater  policy  dictated  chs.nges  in  this  plan. 

Community  Exchanges  wore  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
community  commander,  and  new  building  was  forbidden  as  long 
as  ary  adequate  buildings  could  be  found  in  tho  community, 

(200)  The  final  plan  vras  submitted  on  15  January  1946  and 
approved  on  4 >farch.  The  directive  prepared  by  the  Array 
Exchange  Service  was  submitted  on  25  ^ferch  and  was  published 
by  Theater  Headquarters  in  June, (201) 

70,  Flnaneial  Oporatlons, 

a.  The  Army  Exchange  Service  had  three  sources  of 
financial  support:  normal  trading  profits}  tho  Amy  Exchange 
Service,  New  York,  which  provided  loans  at  critical  moments; 
and.  the  Theater  Central  Welfare  Fund,  which  temporarily  took 
over  the  Amy  Exchange  Servicers  bills  for  motion  pictures 
when  the  Service  could  not  meet  them, (202) 

b.  At  V-E  Day  tho  Amy  Exchange  Service  was  allow- 
ed to  charge  a net  profit  of  5 percent  on  goods  procured  in 
the  United  States,  and  a gross  profit  of  20  percent,  but  no 
net  profit,  on  goods  supplied  by  the  Quartermaster.  On  18 
August  1945,  authorized  net  profits  were  increased,  ta  7 xxw- 

-liSS  - 


cent,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  extra  2 percent  be  passed 
. on  to  the  Ibeater  Central- Welfare  fund.  In  March  1946  an  In- 
crease to  10  percent  wascrauthoriaed,  of  which  2 percent  was 
still  to,  JO  to-the  ,Pui?d»i:  EoJr  the 'first  time  since  V-E  Day, 
actually  increased,-  To  simplify  and  sppod  this 
process  a block  system  was 'introduced,  the  effect. of 'Which  was 
that  average  ^oss  profits  of  25  percent  on  Post  :ExchfthgO'  ■ 
goods  and  20  percent  on  clothing  wore  charged.  The ‘-Tnapoctor 
General's  Department  contested  those 'increases,  hut 'offered 
no  practical  alternative, (203,)  -.•>>'  v 

" ' '•’i'C-  T'  ..  'I;,''’:''-'- 

c.  The  Army  Exchange  Service  was  irt  debt 'to  a- 
Valuing  degree  throughout  the  first  year  of  the  occupation. 
Sometimes  it  succeeded  in  reducing  one  or  other  of  its  debts 
at  the  expense  of  its  liquid  assets,  but  these  boedekeeping 
devices  made  no  real  difference  in  its  financial  position, 

„ d.  Until  Atigupt  1945  Post  Exchange,  accounts  had 

been  balanced,, separably,,  and  ary  Post  Exchange-. which  showed 
a pro^t,  might,  with  perusal  on,  make  an  appropriation  to  ' 

^ the  fuhid  of.  the  unit  which  it  served.  This  system  was'  then' 

‘ altered,  Amy  Exchange  Service  accounts  were  balanced  as  a 
whole  and  the  surpliis,  if  any,  was  paid  to  the  Theater 
Central  Welfare  Fund  • The  Ar^''  Exchange  Service  was  directed 
to  mark  up  its  net  profit  by  2 percent  ..in  order  to'., transmit 
to  the  Centr^  Welfare  Fund  sufficient  profits  to  finance 
authorised  welfare  pro;}ects,  ®hese  were  calculated  at 
'*?5i523,395*32,  Ihree  million  dollars  of  this  was  a debt  to 
the  Army  Central  VJelfare  Fund,  payable  over  six  months 
beginning  in  March  1946,  In  that, month  the  Army  Exchange'. 
Service  reported  its  inability  to  meet  this  debt  at  once, 
and  payments  were  postponed  for  six  months;  In  the  fiscal 
year  of  1945-^6,  only  $51S>679  was  paid,  ‘ , 

V - e.  Inefficiency  in.  accounting  and  other  fiscal 
procedures  caused  considerable  trouble  to  Amy  Exchange 
Service  Headquarters,  of  the  important  processes  that 

was  slowly  or  inefficiently  carried  out  was  the  submission  of 
cash,  ^is  tied  up -large  stnns  in  the  "cash  in  transit” 
account,  which  .could  not  be,  spared  from  . 'the  already  scanty 
liquid  as-sets  of  the  Service,  , This  shortage  Of  liquid  as'ssts 
was  the  greatest  financial  difficulty  of  the  Amy  Exchange 
Service,  By  cutting  down  its  expaailon  and  reducing  its 
inventories  and  its  debts  it  could  have  gone  back  to  solvency, 
but  with  the  prospect  of  dependents  arriving  in  the  Theater 
this  was  impossible.  The  Amy  Exchange  Service  was  authori- 
zed to  raise  its  prices  and  its  capital,  and  meanwhile  was 
granted  a credit  of  fl2, 000,000  by  the  •^my  Exchange  Service, 
New  York, 


f.  In  the  early  postwar  periOcl  the  giiestion  of  re- 
covery of  losses  was  neglected.  In  194^y  however,  a represen- 
tative frm  the  Array  Exchange  Service,  New  York,  arrived  to 
helpr  the  Theater  authorities  institute  claims  and  insurance 
procedure,  In  addi^ijgp,^  to  iiie 

Theater  authca*ities,'\'>^''’'''^^^j;ift^f'^  emphatic  terms  to 

the  Aiw  Exchange  Service,  Tfev  iork,  on  certain  deficiencies 
in  the  "heater  and.  suggested  remedies,  such  as  checking  old 
invoices  to  detect  short  shipments  and  not  concentrating  more 
merchandise  in  any  single  warehouse  than  was  covered  1:y  the 
insurance  policies  held  at  the  time.  A Claims  Division  was 
activated  to  handle  insurance  and  other  claims  before  Jtme 
1946,  (2C3A) 

71.  Procurement  and  Local  Services. 

a.  ftrocurement  in  Germany,  despite  its  inconven- 
iences, had  ono  great  advantage.  German  products  were  far 
cheaper  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Great  efforts  were 
therefore  made  to  secure  contracts  with  German  maniif actxnrers . 
Military  government  regulations  had  to  be  grappled  with,  per- 
mits  secured  for  the  manufacturers  to  operate,  and  raw 
materials  procured  in  the  United  States  Zone,  in  other  zones, 
add  abroad.  In  the  first  half  of  1946  contracts  to  the  value 
of  nearly  '*^4,000,000  were  placed.  In  the  rest  of  Europe 
things  wore  rather  easier.  In  Switzerland  espcci&lly  the 
Array  Exchange  Service  procured  large  quantities  of  salable 
goods,  especially  watches.  In  the  same  pqriqd “^20,000,000 
worth  of  goods  was  ordered.  In  1945  the  armies  procured 
their  own  goods,  directly  in  Europe  and. through  the  Quarter- 
master in  thd.  United  States.  Ihls  arrangement  vras  not  alto- 
gether happy,  and  the  Array  Exchange  Service  in  Europe  took 
over  the  functions  of  the  armies  on  1 January  1946,(205) 
Efforts  by  the  Quartermaster  to  send  to  the  overseas  Theaters 
goods  that  were  unsalable  in  the  United  States  led  to  the 
Amy  Exchange  Service,  New  York,  taking  over  the  functions 

of  the  Qu^termastcr  in  April,  Some  goods  wore  received  from 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissionor,  the  Army 
Exchange  Sorfico  indicating  ^^hat  goods  it  wanted  and  these 
being  transmitted  if  available, 

b,  T!ae  Amy  Exchange  Service  itself  supervised 
production  of  boor,  soft  drinks,  and  ice  cream,  using  -Gorman 
facilities  as  far  .as  possible.  The  Comnmity  Exchange  pro- 
ject greatly  widoried  the  range  of  local  services  provided  by 
the  Amy  Exchange  Service,  Auto  maintonanco  and  repair, 
tailoring,  laundry  And  cleaning,  hairdressing,  and  watch  and 
radio  repairs  were  the  most  important  of  the  services  under- 
taken. 
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72»  Pistrlbutlon. 


R«  One  bf  the  greatest, difficulties  under  which  the 
Arn^r  Exchange  Service  operated  immediately  after  the  Gorman 
suiTcndor  was  shortage  of  transportation.*  No  vehicles  wore 
assigned  to  it  perbianontiy*  A few  were  obtained  in  the 'next 
f^w  months,  but  not  until  a year  af^er  VfE'pay  did  the- Army 
Exchange  Service  havb  what  It  considered  an  adequate  number 
of  motor  vehicles*  Before  this  time  the  difficulties  involved 
in  running  Exchange  vehicles  in  accordance  with  Army  regula- 
tions had  convinced  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Exchange  Services 
^^that  the  Service  must  own  its  vehicles*  By.  30  June  194^,  the 
'process  of  equipping  the  Amy  Exchange  Service  with  its  own 
vehlclGs  and.  turning  back  the  assigned  vehicles  to  the  Amy 
was  vrpil  under  v^ay*(206) 

b*  Good  s' came  to  throe  bulk  warehouses  fbrih  manu- 
facturers in  Europe  and  frcnii  Bromen-^the  port  whore  mostj 
ai^  finally  all,  of  the  goods  from  the  United  States  were 
unloaded*  J^om  the  warehouses  they  were  transferred  to  eight 
Post  Exchange  Distribution  Points,  ahd.  from  thosd  to  the  Ex- 
changes* For  various  reasons  distribution  was  uneven  in  the 
early  postwar  mont^is*.  Transportation  wds  one  cause  of  this, 
and  another  was  the^  dgcontralization  of  control,  which 
caused  local  varia^i'ein  in  poli^  ahd  difficulty  in  trans- 
ferring goods  from  oiib' Distribution  Point  to  another.  This 
decentralization  also  caused  groat  variation  in  tho  effici- 
ency of  operation  of  the  difforont  oxchan^s*^ 

c*  Tho  story  of  rationing  in  the  Post  Exchange  in 
the  Theater  was  oiie  of  gradual  relaxation  of  restrictions 
and  increase  in  the  rations  of  goods ‘that  remained  restricted* 
The  policy  was  always  that  soldiers  of  all  ranks  and  grades 
had  equal,  and  first,'  priority  for  all  scarce  articles*  De- 
pendents were  at  first  allowed  basic  rations  only  on  condi- 
tion that  tho  rations  of  the  soldiers  were  uhaffeqted* 

Certain  rare  gift  items  were  rp.tionod  by  means  of  lottcaries, 
some  of  thorn  oppn  to  all  United  States  nationals  working  in 
the  Theater  and,  semo  to  men  who  had  ^en  in  the  Thohter  be- 
fore V-E  Deiy*  Allied  employees  we)ro  at  first  barred  ■frpm 
buying  gift  items,  but  as  the  supply  iricreased  they  ^ro,  allow- 
ed to  buy  all  kinds  of  goods  except  cameras,  watches,  optical 
^ahd  elcctrioal  goods,'  and.  autcmobiles*(207) 

d*  Pilferage  was  one  of  the  difficulties  the  Army 
Exchange  Service  had, to  face,  and  to  combat  this  an  interm- 
tional  agency,  the  Soclete  Genorale  de  Survoillanoo . was  re- 
tained to  guard  goods  iri  transit,  in  addition  to  other 
dutie.s*(20i) 
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73*  Automobilos* 


a.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  project  of  soiling  mo- 

tor cars  from  the  United  States  \jas  the  ea^^ly,  refusal  of  the 
War  Department  to  agree  to  the  proposal*  Once  the  War  De- 
partment did  agree  to  i;t,,  in  Theater  Headqtiarters 

vas  able  to  get  its  Sdheme,  already 'prepared,  quickly  into 
action.  It  was  decided  to  distribute  the  cars  by  means  of  a 
lottery.  Owing  to  conditions  in  the  United  States,  however, 
no  cars  were  delivered  in  the  Theater  before  30  June  1946, 
(209)  War  Department  opposition  also  delayed  the  procurement 
of  jeeps  from  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  liquidation  Commis- 
sionor.  This  opposition  was  also  vrithdrawn  in  March  1946, 
and.  the  Array  Exchange  Service  accepted  the  first  deliveries 
in  Jime,(210)  Those  jeeps  were  in  poor  corrfition,  but  a 
workable,  scheme  to  guarantee  the  delivery  of  jeeps  with 
minor  deficiencies  was  produced, 

b.  The  Arny  Exchange  Service  also  took  responsi- 
bility for  the  servicing  and  repair  of  private  cars  in  the 
Theater,  As  the  Ordnance  Service  could  not  supply  spare 
parts  for  jeeps,  steps  were  taken  to  procure  repair  parts  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  other  cars,  in  the  United  States,  Ger- 
man garages  operating  under  Array  Exchange  Service  supervision 
did  repair  work,  the  Quartermaster  took  responsibility  for  the 
sale  of  gasoline  and  lubricants,  and  the  Army  Exchange 
Service  itself  carried  out  all  other  servicing.  Insurance 
was  undertaken  by  the  Array  Exchange  Service  pending  the 
arrival  of  representatives  of  two  United  States  insurance 
ccraipanies.  Gasoline  for  private  use  was  at  first  limited  to 

a ration  of  104  gallons  a month, 

74,  Personnel  and  Organization. 

a.  The  normal  loss  of  staff  which  all  offices 
suffered  frem  during  the  redepliyment  period  was  aggravated 
for  the  Array  Exchange  Service  by  the  fact  that  it  relied  on 
local  civilian  labor  more  than  ary  other  staff  division  or 
agency,  VJhen  the  move  into  Germany  was  made,  all  French 
workers  in  the  headquarters  office  had  to  be  left  behind.  To 
fill  their  places^  civilian  technicians  in  large  numbers  were 
requisitioned  from  the  United  States.  The  results  were  not 
always  satisfactory.  The  arrival  of  civilians  requested  from 
the  Array  Ei^change  Service,  New  York,  was  sometimes  delayed  as 
much  as  six  months;  many  of  those  who  arrived  were  not  of  hi  gh 
ability; (211)  and  in  any  case  there  were  many  positions  in  the 
Array  I^change  Service  where  the  place  of  an  officer  could  not 
adeqxaately  be  filled  by  a civilian.  German  labor  was  mush 
used.  Here  too  there  were  difficulties,  especially  the  ten- 
dency to  thievery,  which  no  doubt  was  natural  among  emplqjrees 
who  xjith  their  families,  were  underfed.  Another  handicap 


vas  the  ffict  that  most  Germans  of  sufficient  caliber  fot 
.skxlioS'  oxeeutive  work  were  ex -Nazis. 

‘V  ' 


T)nring  t|tievre(?eplpymont  period,  Post  Exchange 
staff  was  provided  by  the  expedient  of  training,  6,000  French 
vrOTkers  at  a school  near  Reims*  Puring  the  three  months  be- 
•foT&.  Christmas  .1945*-  .a  school  was  open  near  Paris  for  Ex- 
checn^e  officers.  It,  was »•  however,  closed  for  lack  of  support. 


C.  The  organization  of  the  Army  Exchange  Service 
was  altered  considerably  during  the  firit  year  of  the  occu- 
peti'on.-  At  V-E  it  was  fairly  simple,  as  the  headquarters 
had  no  commarri  functions  and.  all  the  subordinate  installa- 
tions were  j^e^  contr.oljr  As  it  took  upon  itself  the 

function? transportation,  and/warehousing,  it 
grew  more  a.%  more'  complex.  In  March  . tKfesiAymy  pixchange  Ser- 
vice was' placed,  trader  control  of  the  Theater ' Chief  of 
Special^Servicqs.(2l3)  ■ 


FR4-TERNI7ATI0N 


75.  Controversial  Aspects  of  Nonfratornization. 

The  policy  ot  nonfraternization, , which  lasted, 
with  certain  modifications  during  its.  final  twb^month's, 
frem  its  initiation  on  l2  September  1944  until  1 October  1945, 
was  one  of  the  most  controversial  phase's  of  the  entire  occu- 
pation of  Germai^r,  Although  it  was  abandoned  in  October 
1945  except  as  regards  billeting  and  marriages,  numerous  . 
questions  remained  as  to  social  relations  between  Americans 
and  Germans*  The  general  fe,llure  of  the  nonfraternization; 
policy  after  Wor.id  .War  I,  attributed  largely^' to  the  American 
soldier  *s  fricaxdly  .nature , and  to  his  being  billeted  with 
Gorman  families,  stood  as  a warning  to  prcmulgators  of  non- 
fraternization orders  in  World.  War  II  to- avert  such,  a 
broakdown  if  possible. 

76,  Origins  of  the  Policy  of  Nonfraternization. 

* a .■’••The  iriitih!!' order  establishing  a nonfraterniza- 
tion policy  was  communicated  through  War  Department  channels 
to  the  Suprome  Commander ••  The  first  official  statement,  of 
the  policy  was  made  in  the  “Directive  for  l^llitary  Government 
in  Germany  Prior  to  Defeat  or  Surrender,"  known  as  CCS  551, 
and  communicated  to  the  Supremo  Commafider  by  a letter  of  28 
April-1944,  ii'^hich  stated:.,  .“You  will  strongly  discourage 


fraternization  between  Allied  troops  and  the  Crerman  offi- 
cials and  population,"  The  principlo  of  notofTaternization, 
expressed  in  the  same  words,  was  carried  over  in  later  basic 
directives  on  military  government  in  Germany,  • 

b.  While  the  did  not  receive  the 

order  requiring  non^^tidrilLian^  May  1944,  British- 

American  discussions  hntiCipatca^  to  the  drafting  of  such 
policy  wore  initiated  late  in  1943,  A tentative  draft  of 
policy,  emphasizing  the  need  for  vigorous  efforts  to  make 
clear  to  troops  the  reasons  for  nonfraternization  and  the 
necessity  for  distracting  troops  from  fraterniBation  by  an 
educational  and  recreational  program,  was  commimicated  in 
July  1944  from  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  War  Department,  to 
the  G-5  and  G-1  Divisions  of  Supreme  Headquarters.  The  . 
Morale  Services  Division,  War  Department,  prepared  a 
Pocket  Guido  to  Germany,  containing  a brief  general  statement 
of  a nonfraternization  policy,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
European  Theater  in  June  1944«  A Handbook  for  Unit 
Commanders  ( Gormanv) . also  containing  a brief  statement  of 
nonfraternization  policy  was  published  by  ihe  G-1  Division 
of  Supreme  Headquarters  in  the  summer  of  1944*  All  the 
discussions  and  preliminary  drafting  on  this  subject  cul- 
minated. in  a .directive  on  nonfraternization,  prepared  by  the 
G-1  Division  of  Supremo-  Headquarters  and  issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  Supremo  Commander  as  an  inclosurc  to  a 
letter  of  12  September  1944>  which  was  disseminated  to 
commanding  generals  of  major  commands, 

77,  Scone  of  the  Policy  of  Nonfraternization, 

The  ban  on  fraternization  was  affective  throughout 
all  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  of  the  United.  States, 

Great  Bri-tain,  and  France,  insofar  as  they  werO  under  the 
Supreme  Commander  and  in  contact  with  the  Germans,  Thus, 
the  policy  was  established  in  both  the  United  States  and 
British  Zones,  Since  no  orders  were  issued  within  the 
Proheh  forces,  the  ban  applied  only  to  French  elements 
under  the  Supreme  Commander,  and  the  policy  was  not  establish- 
ed in  the  French  Zone,  The  Soviet  farces  had  a nonfratorni— 
zation  policy,  but  no  orders  proscribing  conduct  were 
issued, 

78,  Reasons  for  tbe  Policy  of  Honfraternization. 

The  nonfratornization  policy  was  primarily  a 
security  measure  to  prevent  leakage  of  information  and  a 
device  to, protect  the  lives  of  individuals,  although  it  was 
intended  also  to  provent  the  Germans  from  influencing  the 
minds  of  American  soldiers.  It  was,  in  addition,  conceived 
as  insurance  against  a German  campaign,  of  propaganda  designed 
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to  divest  Germany,  of ^ .war  ^It  and  as  a measure  to  promote 
respect  for  the  Allired''ari!Et»Sy  " NbiaS'Sterhizatlon  was  believed 
to  be  a mtwf  j ba^npe  to  '^e  , German i; character,  A desire  to 
Impress  upon  the„(jerMns  the  prestige  and  superiority  of  the 
Allied  ar^es  and , to  make  them  realize  that  they  had  earned 
the  distrust  of  other  peoplesi  and  were  completely  defeated, 
were  other  reasons  advanced  ih.  official  doctanents  for  the 
policy,  Konfraternization  vas  el^^  urged  as  a means  of 
avoiding  unfavorable  public  opinloh  at  home. 

To  inf^  the  iraiividual  soldier  more  thoroughly  as 
to  what  was  expe'cmd  of  him  a leaflet  entitled  '♦Special  Orders 
for  German  American  Relations,"  prepared  by  the  G-1' Division 
of  Supreme  Headquarters  was  distributed  to  troops  at  or  near 
the  front  in  January  1945 » and  late;*  at  replacement  depots 
and  to  all  units  arriving  in  the  Theater,  Soldiers  vrere 
instructed  to  carry  the  folder  at  all  times  inside  the  hel- 
met liner.  Later  editions  of  The  Pocket  Guide  to  GeraaHv. 
mentioned  above,  carried  a sticker  oh  its  cover  designed  to 
point  up  the  orders  against  fraternization, 

SO.  The  Basic  Directive. 

The  basic.  di^ct;l^va  on  nonfratemlzaiion,  entitled 
"Policy  on  Relations  tetmen  illl^  Occupying  Poroes  and 
Inhabitants  of  Germany,'*  specified  that  high  standards  of 
conducts  should.  be  adhered,  to  in.., Germany,  s|«ciflcally  pro- 
hibited certain  ties  of  Condtle'^,  'feqMfed  "orientation  of 
troops  on  the  spb.'ject,  defined  policy  as  to.  official  con- 
tacts,' and  anticipated  the  need,„tQ  >subs'bltu^^  for  friendly 
relations with  pop\iatior»,^an  ^'^uoa'^ional  and 

re  creatiohai  .program  and ./ill'^hai  poi^.cy-^^  and  fur- 

loiighs,  Hpnf^aterj^zatibn  as  "the  avoidance  of 

mingling  >d,.th  Germans  up.qn  terma  of  friendliness,  familiarity, 
or  intimacy,  whether  individually  or  in  groupfS  in  official 
or  unoflicihl  dealings," 

81.  Orientation  of  Troops  in  Honfraternjzation. 

■Various  modern  publicity  devices  were  used  to 
explain  the  policy  of  nonfraternization.  The  soldier  press 
gave  much  space  to. the  sub lect— -Stars  and  Stripes.  Yarik. 

Army  Talks,  all  published  numerous  articles  concerning  it, 
film  "Your  Job  luBerme.ny"  was  shown  .to  all  personnel  r 
in  the  Theater,,  lihe  Allied  Forces  Network  was  used  exten- 
sively for  propaganda  on  nonfraternization  after  the  beginn- 
ing of  the .rapi^  advance  into  German  territory  in  the 
spring  of  i945i 
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S2*  Fratern^gation  vrlth  German  Military  Personnel# 

A' ^ee1>^  directive  of  9 November  1944  forbade  sell- 
ing and  bart^lng.  oit  artidles  between  Americans  and  German 
prisoners  of  and  made  it  clear  that  the  ban  on  frater- 
nization covered  Mlitat^i  ad  well  ^St  oi'^lian  personn^*  When 
it  was  realized  of  existing 

War  Department  regulntidhs^  h difeisilve  of  5 February  1945 
permitted  the  acquisition  of  souvenirs  from  German  prisoners 
of  war,  provided  the  practice  did  not  circumvent  the  policy 
of  nonfraternization. 

Observance  of  Orders  on  Nonfraternization  up  to 

V-E  Day. 


Violations  of  the  nonfratemlzation  jrule  were  on 
a comparatively  small  scale  and  not  serious  in  nature  tq)  to 
V-E  Day,  partly  because  troops  were  themselves  convinced  of 
the  need,  for  avoidance  of  contacts  with  Germans  for  security 
reasons  and  partly  because  rapid  movement  of  troops  left 
little  leisure  time  for  development  of  local  contacts.  The 
little  documentary  evidence  available  shows  that  violations 
were  mostly  cases  of  men  seeking  company  of  German  women  or 
visiting  German  hcmies.  The  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
an  increase  in  the  leisure  time  available  to  the  troops, 
brou^t  fraternization  intp  the  foreground  as  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  occiqiying  forces* 

S4.  Attitude  of  the  Troops  aftejr  V'»E  Dav. 

..  ■ 

Intensified  efforts  to  orient  troops  in  the  policy 
of  nonfraternization,  ■.spmqtimes  by  exaggerated  poster  and 
radio  campaigns,  marked  the  pepiod  after  the  German  capitu- 
lation. The  reaction  left  jjuch  to  be  desired,  as  no 
amoimt  of  orientation  or  propaganda  could  have  convinced  the 
troops  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy.  Although  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
the  policy  of  nonfPatornization  as  long  as  the  campaign 
continued , there  was  a rapid  change  in  attitude  with  the  end 
of  hostilities.  The  reaction  from  battle  conditions,  natural 
cTiriosity  about  the  country  they  wore  occupying,  a desire  to 
obtain  certain  material  benefits,  a belief  that  members  of 
Allied  armies  should  havo  more  fi^sedom  of  action  in  the  social 
sphere,  some  knowledge  of  the  friendly  relations  between 
Americans  and.  Germans  after  World  War  I,  the  redeplcymont 

program  \d.th  its  threat  of  further  combat each  of  these  had* 

its  place  in  the  change  in  attitude.  Concerning  the 
"temptations”  placed  by  the  German  woman  before  the  American 
soldier,  it  can  be  said  that  the  American  soldier  found,  that 
German  girls  and  women  were,  on  the  whole,  willing’ to  cooperate 
in  his  violation  of  the  strict  military  orders  against 
fr  ater  nizati  on, 
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85.  gmplcf^nt  of,  German  Clvlli^ans. 

a*  In^^e  sunmev  of  lf44  Theater  Head<|\iartor8 
l,nte7*pretod  S\ip«^&i^ad(|ilak^r8  poU  a8  altogether  Gi- 
eluSing  the  eiaplq|FB^&t  of  ensngr  natio^^s  liberated 
countries*  As  the  occupied  area  of  Ohrmaror  increased » so 
did  the  labor  problen*  ^e  transport  of  civilian  enplogreos 
fr cm  liberate  countries  vas  cpnsiderod  in  Supreme  Read- 
quarters  late  in  1944  and  per^  ih  !194S'*  Negotiations  for 
the  transportation  of  liberate  civilians  proved  disappointing 
A total  of  S0^660  were  requested  from  Prance,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands^  but>the  ntP^v  aUt^  was  much  smaller, 

with  the  result  that  Sup^i^e  Headquarter  was  forced  to 
liberalize  its  policy  rotating  to  the  employment  of 
Germans,  Iho  policy  of  neniraternizatiGn  was  an  important 
factor  working  against  tHe  authortzattPn  of  German  labor* 

A Theater  Headquarters  directive  of  Ght^ber  1944  listed 
112  skilled  and  semiskilled  trades,  l|l  clerical  and  super- 
visory occupations,  and  14  mess  and  hp|^ital  occupations  in 
which  the  employment  of  ^rman  civilians  Was  authorized* 

A controversy  regarding  emplsyoont  pf  Gormans  in  post  ex- 
change stores  or  welfare  and  reez^ational  sorvicos  was 
solved  by  the  ccmmunication  cf  policy  to  the  effect  that 
Germa.ns  could  be  employed  in  such  services,  ppovidod  tbat 
they  did  not  cone  into  contact  with  trPops^  other  than  those 
engaged  in  their  supervision*  A further  liberalization 
occurred . whop  Suprbk)  Hoadquabters  atatbd  that  unskilled 
gang  labor  could,  be  used  for  outside  werk  whore  required  and 
available,  and  skilled  labor  to  the  extent  required  and 
available-  and'  c:pns3|9t|^  thi^  policy'  of  nohfr'dtornization* 
r r • f . 

, bi^'^'  A;  reiSfogrossiorf  in’thS  li|iera^z^tipn  of  the 
labor  policy.  oebuzYbd  ^en  SuiYome  Hc&dquair^r^  Issued  a 
sta'tement  to  the  offeci  that  German  cl'^lian^  be 

employed  only  as  a last- resort  and  ^en  only  in  menial 
tasks  where  they  wbu3d ' of f er  no  temjjtation  to  fraternization* 
After  thorough  discussion  of  the  necessities  for  obtaining 
labor  and  the  effect  of  the  en^loyment  of  Gormans  upon 
fr a'ternlzation.  Supremo  Headquarters  again  affirmed  its 
former  liberal  policy*  Germans  wore  not  to  bo  limi'tod  to 
menial  tasks;  within  the  limits  of  the  fraternization  ban, 
the  employment  of  Germans  in  professional,  technical,  and 
other  skilled  positions  was  authorized*  This  new  policy 
was  incorporated  into  basic  directives  published  just  before 
or  soon  after  V-E  Day.  • 

c.  Ely  July  1945  employment  of  Gormans  in  civil 
censorship,  in  bands  end  orchestras,  and  as  other  typos  of 
entojTfcainors  , was  authorized  * The  private  employment  of 
Gennan  civilians  in  officers*  billots  and  messes  was  chock- 
ed within  the  Frankfurt  Restricted  Area  in  August  1945,  and 


the  employment  of  all  domestic  servants  vas  placed  under  con- 
trol of  Headquarters, Command*  Use  of  German  instructors  in 
the  Amy  education  prp^am'  whs  authorized  at  the  same  time* 

In  September  1945 > the  eimplcyinent  of  German  civilians  as 
drivers  of  military  ye^cles  was  ^ by  Theater  Head- 

quarters. 

S6*  violations  of  the  Policy. v 

a«  Estimates  of  the  extent  of  violations  of  the 
policy  of  nonftatemization  can  be  based  on,  only  fragmentary 
evidence.  The  rising  venereal  disease  rate  and  the  increase 
in  courtmartial  ca^s  involving  fraternization  indicate  that 
violations  increased  weekly  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
All  observers  agree  that  violation  of  the  rule  of  nonfTater- 
nization  began  with  German  children.  Regulations  to  the 
contrary,  soldiers  could  not  resist  passing  out  candy  and 
gum  and  talking  wi-tii  children. 

b*  For  understandable  reasons,  the  vast  majority 
of  clandestine  contacts  vere  with  German  girls  and  women* 
Allied  soldiers  rarely  souglht  out  German  men.  Thou^  it  is 
impossible  to  state  the  percentage  of  Allied  soldiers  who 
associated  with  German  women,  \mquestionably  the  vast 
majority  of  violations  of  the  nonfTaternizatlon  rule,  after 
the  relaxation  of  that  rule  as  respects  children,  were  in  the 
nature  of  sex^l  contacts.  * 

c.  .Pursuit  of  material  advantages  accounted  for 
many  of  the  violations.  laundry  and  sewing  services  ^^ere 
sought,  and  there  was  r^despread  barter  fon>  cameras,  glass- 
ware, and.  other  objects.  Contacts  once  formed  for  these 
reasons  often  deyelopsed  into  friendly  intercpurse.  Siiwe 
all  contacts  had  to  be  accomplished  surreptitiously,  pro- 
blems of  law  enforcement  and  maintenance  of  public  order 
confronted  both  American  and  German  au^orities.  In 
September  1945  Militaiy  Government  published  a notice  de- 
claring it  unlawful  fear  Germans  to  acquire,  sell,  barter, 
or  exchange  articles  supplied  for  the  use  of  United  States 
forces,  placing  upon  the  German  civilian  the  burden  of 
proof  for  showing  that  such  articles  found  in  his  possession 
were  legally  acquired.  The  question  of  shopping  In  German 
stores  was  settled  after  long  controversy  when  the  list  of 
articles  which  United  States-  troops  were  prohibited  from 
purchasing  was  extended  to  include  clothing,  footwear, 
teaStiles,  soap,  and.  fuel*  A theater-vdde  prohibition  a- 
gainst  engaging  in  business , announced  in  the  spring  of  1945, 
applied  in  Germany  as  well  as  liberated  countries  and  was 
calculated  to  prevent  purchaibds  of- Allied  troops  from  taking 
the  form  of  a buinsess  for  profit. 
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d,-  Troops  vith  German  relatives  provided  a diffi- 
cult problem  ^th  regard  to  ftatomization*  A policy  of 
transferring  Ajaeripans  having  Qerman  relatives  was  never 
thoroughly  enforced  and  was  rbpoalpd  shortly  after  abandon- 
ment of  the,  nor^aternizati on  policy. 

S7.  Enforcement  o^  tl^e  fiplips  against  Fraternization. 

a.  Resnonslbility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rviles 
against  fratornizf'tioi;^  passed  through  the  chsdn  of  command 

to  the  company  aiJd  platoon  ponpnapderP*.  Severity  in'  enforce- 
ment varied.  The  unit  coniinaadep  iia^  at  his  disposal  methods 
of  cQmpai:y  punishment  as  recognized  in  Articles  of  War  lp4» 
reprimand,  irtthdrawal  of  TvriviLiegqs,  or  other  disciplinary 
measures.  A much  used  doHco  was  a.rigorops  bed  check. 
Military  police  who  had  th?  task  of  observing  and  detecting 
violations  and  apprehending  offenders  usually  overlooked , all 
but  the  most  flagra.nl  Vi oiati ops »’  in  some  commands  special 
nonfratornlzatien  patrols  wore  pfod 'to  enforce  the  rules. 
Many  summry  and  special  pourts  ma^ial  and  a few  general 
courts  martial  were  held  in.  all  major  commands}  but,  in 
spite  of  severe  sentences,  the  threat,  of  a court  martial  was 
not  a sufficient  deterrent.  Regulations  for ^ the  punishment 
of  enlisted  men  were  not  precise,  and  no  table  of  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  rules  on  norifraternization  was  ever 
published. 

b.  As  a moans  of  enforcing  the  rules  on  honfra- 
ternization,  some  persons  advocated  the  punishment  of  Germans 
for  their  share  in  the  offenses.  After  much  discussion  and 
esperimontation,  a direcrlve  issued  by  Supreme  Headquarters 
on  March  1945  stated  that  the  punishmeht  of  Gormans  for  fra- 
ternization was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  S^pJ;.emo 
Commander.  This  view  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  nonfra- 
ternization was  a policy  internal  to  the  Allied  forces,  which 
should  be  enforced  sClely  by  normal  disciplinary  action  with- 
in the  Allied  forces.  All  efforts  to  prosecute  Germans  for 
fraternization  were  therefore  discontinued, 

88,  Problems  Produced  bv  Violation  of  the  NonfPaterni- 
zatton  Poltev. 

violation  of  the  policy  of  rtbnfraternization  pro- 
duced a number  of  serious  problems,  discipline  became  more 
lax.  The  predominant  German  reaction  was  not  one  of  resent- 
ing that  such  a policy  existed,  but  rather  one  of  chagrin 
that  there  were  Germans  willing  to  associate  Vith  the  con- 
querors. Manifestations  took  place  in  the  form  of  assaults, 
and  the  circulation  of  handbills  and  posters  criticizing  and 
threatening  German  girls  and  women  for  association  v4th 
American  troops.  Although  the  original  impetus  for  the  in- 
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crease  in  venereal  clisease  rate  among  United  States  troops 
came  from  contacts  outside  of  Germany,  by- the  end  of  the 
summer  contacts  raido  within  Germany  were  the  chief  'sotiirce 
of  infection*  Use  of  penl<fti3,lin  in  the  treatment  of  infected 
Germans  began  in  Septenftioip"  ^ 

89.  Fraternization  vitl^  or  by  Special.  Groups* 

a*  Rules  against  fraternization  were  never  enforced  as 
"senloi£sl'yuai(  dn  Qertiaziy*  . hanr  Xssteeb  fdis  onlV' a short  tine  in 

Czechoslovakia*  Sudeten  Germans  and  Czechoslovakia  were  diffi- 
GTilt  to  distinguish  and  both  wero  extremely  friendly  with 
American  troops* 

’ I 

b*  ■ The  basic  directive  ^ohibiting  friendly  rela- 
tions with  "Germans"  was  interpreted  as  rteajsing  all  persons 
dwelling  or  residing  permanently  in  Germany*  Later,  frater- 
nization with  displaced  persons  became  the  rule  in  scrae'  areasj 
with  this  developnoht  the  nonfraternization  policy  was  under- 
mined. The  identity-- of *val  displaced  person  was  difficult  to 
prove  and.  manj’',  Germans  'slipped  under  the  line  in  thei  g\iiM  of 
displaced  persons*  • 

c*  Reports  indicate  that  Negro  troops  were  6n- 
tbti«l%stlc  fTaternlzers  both  before  and  after  the  ban  was 
lifted*  The  well-known  generosity  of  the  Negro  soldier 
often  opened  German  doors  more  qxiickly  than  overtures  fr<» 
white  troops.  , 

90*  Substitutes  for  , Fraternization* 

/ 

I*fary  parts  of  the  educational  and  recreational 
pr'b^am  planned  and  rut  into  effect  in  the  posthostilities 
period  received  added  impetus  from  the  nonfraterxiization 
-policy*  Orientation  bourses,  sports  programs,  theater  and 
motion-picture  entertainment^  and  other' activities  wore 
designed  in  large-  part  to  fill  idle  time  and  to  remove  the 
temptation  to  fraternize.  The  original  directive  on  non- 
fraternization  coratemplated  that  rest  centers  would  be 
established  insofar  as  possible  outside  of  Germany,  Sugges- 
tions that  membership  in  women’s  services  should,  be  in- 
creased greatly  and.  early  plans  for  shipment  to  the  Theater 
of  families  of  occupation  forces  in  Germany  wore  advanced 
in  ord.er  to  pro'vido  female  companionship*  A partial  solu- 
tion was  the  eventual  admission  of  displaced  peraons  to 
military  social  affairs* 

91.  Abandonment  of  the  Policy  of  Nonfraternization. 

Relaxation  of  the  nonfraternizatioii  n:iles  came 
piecemeal*  Fraternization  \Jith  children  was  authorized  on 
8 June  1945;  on  15  June  1945  it  wais  announced  that  venereal 
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disease  infection  was  not  orima  facie  evidence  of  ftatemiza- 
tion;  on  10  July  Allied  troops  were  authorized  to  "engage  in 
conversation  vrith  Germans  ih  public  places"— a development 
which  led  to  free  end  open  fraternization  in  many  localities. 
On  24  August  all  restrictions  on  fraternization  in  Austria 
were  removed  except  for  Iqnown  Nazi;  elements  of  the  Austrian 
populationr  Ms^rriages  wi%  4'>^striah  nationals  were  still  not 
authorized.  Effective  1 October  1945>  all  rcsiafiotions  on 
fraternization  with  Germans  were  iif^d  by  the  Allied.  Control 
Council,  except  that  marriage  >^th  ^rmans  and  billeting  of 
troops  with  German  families  wopiiS  ^epend.  upon  authorization 
Try  the  respective  zone  ■ 

92. 

a.  An  adminisi^atlvo  ^morai^  June  1945  pro- 
scribed procedures  to  be  ioliowo|:l^^^^^  nationals  who 

wished  to  marry  non-^rraans  ip  Qhrinany' and  provided  for  the 
porformance  of  such  marriafps  by  ^rmhn  authorities. 

b*  The  idea  of  preventing  marriages  with  Germans 
by  prohibiting  officials  of  the  civil  administration  from 
solemnizing  them  was  embodied  in  the  draft  of  a law  designed 
to  be  enacted  by  the  Allied  Control  Council.  The  law  was 
never  enacted,  however,  as  there  were  religious  and  moral 
issues* involved.  A regulation  providing  that  a member  of  the 
Allied  armed  forces  had  to  obtain  consent  ^or  his  marriage 
and  go  to  the  Gorman  marriage  registrar  Vith  properly  authen- 
ticated papers  or  bo  subject  to  disciplinary  action  was  a ' 
simple  solution  to  this  complicated  problem  and  one  consistent 
with  the  continued  ban  on  marriages  with  Germans. 

c.  Various  loopholes  were  found  by  American  sol- 
diers in  the  restrictions  against  marriage  \/ith  German  wanen 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1945.  The  principal  one  was  to 
marry  a German  girl  in  a religious  ooremory  vrithout  complying 
with  the  civil  rules.  Soldiers  who  were  detected  in  this 
evasion  of  the  ban  on  marriagG  wore  subjected  to  disciplinary 
action.  Until  it  was  made  clear  that  civilians  employed  by 
or  accompaiying  the  armed  forces  were  likewise  subject  to  the 
ban  on  marriage,  a few  discharged,  veterans  le^lly  married 
Gorman  women.  Another  loophole  was  closed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a policy  that  any  renunciation  of  United  States 
citizenship  for  the  pu3T>ose  of  evading  the  prohibition  aganist 
marriage  vdth  Germans  would  not  be  recognized  as  valid. 
Marriage  between  Americans  and  Austrians  were  authorized  on 
29  November  1945. 

d. -'  A German  wife  of  an  American  serving  with  the 
occupation  farces  gained  status  as  a war  bride,  and  like 

any  other  alien  wife  had  the  right  to  be  transport  at  governr- 
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ment  expense  to  the. United  States*  .Whether'  not  the  mandage 
was  in  contravention  of  military  regulataons#  the  German  wife 
gained  full  rights  to  allotments  from  the  soldier's  pay  and 
public,  funds*  • ,.'  i 

' ■ ‘ : " ' ' ' 
e*  The  War  Depari^nt  policy  regarding  illegitimate 
children  was  that  the  Army,  would  not  concern  Itself  with 
dases  of  disputed  paternity  of  children.  In  cases  of  voluntary 
admission  of  parenthood,  hoirever,  commanding  officers  were 
authorized  to  assist  soldiers  in  providing  financial  or  other 
assistance  to  the  women  Involved, 


SHIPMEOT  .OF  DEFENDEFTS  TO  THE  EDROFEAN  THEATER 
AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MILITARY  COMMUNITIES 


93*  Planning  for  the  AccoEamodation  of  Dependents* 

a*  Since  maintenance  of  high  morale  among  troops 
occupying  a defeated  country  is  of  prime  importance'  in  the  • 
success  of  the  occupation,  shipment  of  families  to  "Germany 
was  one  of  the  first  concerns  of  occupation  authorities *(214) 
In  J\aly  1945  naval  officers  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdcan 
began  making  inquiries  as  to  he  possibility  of  bringing  their 
families  overseas*K215)  In;  response  to  a query  from  the  Navy 
as  to  Army  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  Theater  Commander 
stated,  that  he  believed  it  was  still  too  early  for  such 
planni’'g*(2l6)  All  Army  planning  for  the  occupation^  however, 
took  into  consideration  the  shipment  of  dependents  at  some 
future  date  as  a necessary  long-term  morale  measure«(217). 

b.  Late  September  saw  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Occupational  Flanning  Board  headed  by  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  oversee  general 
planning  for  the  entire  occupation.,  This  Board  considered 
such  subjects  as  living  quarters;  recreational,  medical, 
merchandising,  and  supply  facilities;  and  the  establish^nt 
of  military  communities. (218)  All  plans  were  aimed  at 
creation  of  a standard  of  living  equal  to  that  prevailing  on 
a U.S.  Army  post  in  1937,  'and.  provided  for  military  personnel 
and  authorized  War  Department  civilians  and  their  dependents* 
(219)  . 


c*  Although  it  was  Impossible  to  predict  the 
eventual  Occupational  Troop  Basis,  the  figure  chosen  arbi'^ 
trarily  for  plaining  purposes  was  3P0,000,  On  the  basis  of 
the  War  Department  decision  that  only  dependents  of  offipers, 
of  noncamnlssioned  officers  of  the  first  "Uiree  grades  and  of 
civilians  would  be  auth,i;8?i??^  ^o  in  occupied  territory, 
it  was  estimated'  that  a ap^escima'tely  9O,0O0  depen» 

dents  woTjld  an»lt'7^’'in  t|ie  fheatei?^|^|p)  It  \/ns  anticipated 
that  some  accotmodations  would  be 'rewy  for  "t^e  first  ship- 
ment of  dependents  by  1 April  1946*  Troops  awd  War  Depart- 
ment ci-viliaM  and  their  families  were  to  bo  stationed  in 
military  communities  of  pegimental  siao  whereover  possible* 
Planning  duties  were  allocated  'tb  the  various  ser'vicQS— 
military  commwiities,  installations,  and  necessary  facili- 
ties to  the  Chief  EnglneeT}  !Mdlcal  : facilities  for  ■fcro<^s, 
civilians,  and  dependents  tb  thS  fb®bter  Chief  Surgeon; 
merchandising  and  pcs'!?  exChan^  facile  to  the  Chief, 

Army  Exchange  Servleo|  np3  eoSsd.8saries  to  -thb  Chief  Quarter- 
master* 

d*  Basic  planning  assumptions  were  dispa'tehsd  to 
the  War  Department*  The  reply  of  the  Chief,  Operations 
Plans  Division,  General  Staff,  indica'ted  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  in  general  agreement  i/ith  Theater  planning  already 
f ormula'ted  , (221) 

e.  In  October  1945  'the  Special  Occupational 
Planning  Board  requested  major  ccamminds  to  choose  sites  for 
communities  to  be  established  in  their  respective  areas* (222) 

A total  of  112  sites  wore  chosen;  of  these  79  were  tentatively 
approved. (223)  Among  the  problems  which  confron-ted  -the 
Board  were  dispbsition  of  approxima'tely  100,000  displaced 
persons  then  residing  in  forty-fi’ve  of  the  chosen  mili'bary 
communities,  est' blJ.shment  of  a system  of  ^iority  for 
housing  and  'transporting  dependents,  ca'tegorization  of  civil- 
ians for  purposes  of  dispensing  supplies,  and  es'tablishment 
of  a school  sys-teni  for  dependent  children, 

'’f.  In  November  1945  the  G-1.  Di'vlsion  recommended 
that  priority  in  shipaent  of  dependents  be  based  on  the  cu- 
mulative overseas,  service  of  the  head  of  the  family  since 
September  1940,  pro-vided.  that  the  individual'  agree  to  remain 
in  the  Thea'ter  for  a period  of  one  year. (224) 

g*  A directive  of  5 December  addressed  to  major 
ccanmands  set  forth  planning  assumptions  and  d.elinea'ted  respon- 
sibilities. (225)  The  War  Department  was  apprised  on  15 
December  1945  of  the  s-tatus  of  Theater  planning  and  was  re- 
quested to  approve  the  plans*  (226V  On  12  January  1946  the 
Thea'ter  received  general  War  Department  approval  of  'the  plans 
already  promulgated  except  fpr  two  Impoi-tant  ppint,s*  The  War 
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Dep'^tmeht  (?id  not  ripprove''  the  Theater  priority  system  and  . 
'substituted  another  pluaj  'Vheroby'' applicants,  with  the  lujast 
ov^i’soas©  sorviq©  on  thei¥  cuarrent' tour  would  receive  highest 
priority.  'Cn  addition,  against  new 

construction  foi*  tho/hc«|^^M|^si||^P^  •Ihe ' Dopart^nt 
a^e'ed  tfePtranSpott  dopiQi^n'cS'tO'^^^  debarkation  tip- 

on  rd^ei'^^t  of  priority  'lists  froni  the  Theater  Ghininand0r.(227) 

h’*'  After  considerable  of  fort’,-  the  Theater  6cfe^ 
vinced  the  War  TJepartmont  that  some  outside  help  was  hoeessary 
for  pteparation  of  housing  facilltioS' for  incoming  doftetelents. 
On- 4 May  1946*' the  Department  allocated  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. (228)  • j. 

-V  r:.;  • • ' • ' . ■ 

'^[tetelpmont  of  ■ Drooeduroa  ^nd  Policy. 

■ / > 

Theater  Circular  No  17,  published  12  Pbbrur.ry  1946, 
established  application  procedures  and  provided  Infortiation 
on  transportation  end  billeting  accommodations  for- dependents 
of  military  personnel.  Subsequent  circulars  stated  that 
precedures  for  War  Department  civilians  and  os^loyeos  of  other 
governmental  agencies  were  similar  to  those  fCT  rdlirary 
applicants .(229)  Pending  a change  in  the  current  rule,  * 
authorizing  the  transportation  of  dependents  of  enlisted  mon 
of  only  the  first  throe  grades,  those  of  lower  grades  were 
authorised  to  bring  thoir  dependents  over  at  their  own  ex- 
pense if  they  so  desired.  .{230)  Effective  1 April  1946,  the 
travel  of  doitendents  of  militaiy  attaches  in  Belgium^'', 
luxemburg,  “tho  Netherlands,  PranceV  and  the  United  Kingdom 
was 'authorized,  subioctrto  established  priorities  f or  >Mli- 
tary  TOrsonnel.(23l)  The  question  of' the  entry  of  dependents  ' 
into  Rumania  awaited  decisions  of  the  Paris  Conference  re- 
garding the  status  of  that  country « (232) 

95»  Planning  for  Militarv'-CotnittunltlGs. 

a.  A •projected  reduction  in  the  Occupational  Troop 
Basis,  consolidation  of  commands,  and  changes  in  Theater 
organization  rendered  the  soleotioh  of  final  sites  for  mili- 
tary communities  more  difficult.  COTBmmitios  serving  the 
Air  Force,  the- Constabulary,  Theater  Headquarters,  Berlin 
District,  and  Vienna  District  were  allotted  first  priority  for 
development. ' Second  priority  went  to  all  other  cemmunitios. 
(233) 


b.  Since  nona-vailability  of  materials  precluded 
any  wholesale  new  construction,  it  was  decided -that  the'  ability 
of  a communily  to  receive  dependents  would  depend,  in  general, 
upon  existing  faoilltios.  Potable  water,  a sewage  disposal 
system,  an  adequate  supply:  of  electric  power,  sufficient  fuel 
for  household  use,  a commissary,'  a post  exchange,  utility 
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maintenance  sprvices,  a conoiunity  secijidty  organization, 
medical  and.  evacuation  ■facilities,  a fire,  fitting  orgapiaa- 
tion~7-those  ■were  the  facilities;  hojiBidered  essontdal,( 23.4) 

In  the  case  of  ccfinaani^ies-  ser'dng  two-  headquarters,  resp.on- 
sihility  woi^  be  assigned  to  tt^  seqpndary  users  to -nogotia'to, 
fpr  allocation  of  required  fao|-ii ties,  ■with  the  command  having 

primary  re  sponsibili-tyr (235X1.,  , 

96.  " 

The  Theater  set  uf  categories  of:  personnel  for 
whom  supply  responsibility  would  liave  to  be  assumed.  Depen- 
dents were  classed  as  Category  II  personnel.  Wi'thin  "the  occu- 
pied areas  of  (fermany  arid  Austria^  Category  II  personnel 
were  to  be  completely  suppartodf  Eisswhere,  Category  II 
personnel  would  receive  thb  same  support  as  military  personnel 
insofar  as  supplies  existod,  over  and  above  the  requirements  . 
of  the  military  force, (236)  I4?rchandiSG  and  service  facili- 
ties for  military  communities  were  to  include  post  exchangos, 
commissaries,  bakeries,  shoo  repair  facilities,  laundries,  and 
dry  cleaning  plants.  Post  exchangos  and  eonimissarlos  were  to 
be  established  in  all  communities,  or  in  communities  which 
could  bo  reaeixed  by  all  dependents,*  They  were,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  stock  merchandise  found  in  department  stores  in 
the  United  States— food,  clothing,  household  firnishings, 
general  merchandise,  and  automobiles. (237)  Pilling  stations 
and  garage  service  were  to  be;  provided  at  all  communities* 

Post  exchange'  ration  cards  and  clothing  cards  wore  to  bo 
furnished  to  all  dependents^ (238) 

* - ^ ^ I 

97.  Quarters  fdr  Denend.oiits. 

Al'though  early  planning  had  set  the  living  standard 
of  the  military  community  at  the  le'vel  of  an  .-Army  post  in 
1937,  existing  facilitiqs  in  German  towns  in  many  cases  fell 
far  short  of  expectations. (239)  A table. of  allowances  alloca- 
ting billets  according,  to  mili'tary  rariss  and  ci'vilian  ratings 
was  established  by  the  G-.3  Di-vision^(240)  Quarters  were  to 
bo  assigned  in  accordance  .with  rank,  wi"th  due  consideration 
for  ’^ehe  \ri.sh,es  of  individuals  vrithin  the  same  ^grado.  Once 
assigned  quarters.,  the  ind.i'vidual  was  not  to  be  displaced  by 
reason  of  railk,  nor  was  he  to  bo  reassigned  for  his  own 
convenience  *(241)  Some  difficulties,  in  the,  requisitioning 
program  were'  oncdui3iterod..|  it  was  natural  tha't  German  opposi—  ' 
tion  should  be  eyidene^,  but  the  number  of  difficulties  was 
small*  Instructions  were  issued  to  major  commands  to  inform 
Gorman  officials  of  the  con'tonts  of  directives  pertaining  to 
juili-tary  communities  and  to  disseminate  a memorand'um  ex- 
plaining the  need,  for  the  requisition  of  German  homes  and  re- 
questing cpoporation.  (242)  A critical  housing  shor-tage.in  ■ 
the  Paid-S  arCa  was  solved  by  a liberal  inter pre'bati on  of  the. 
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rule  permitting 'the  gr'atvC“'6f  ertergendy  goyerntoeftt  housing  in  - 
cases whfere  ai9  was  esseritlSl«('243)  'Housing  shortages ' and 
rehahiii'tation ' problems  contiftue(^  to  be  primary  concerns  -of  ' • 
Theater  planners 'througbout  1946.  ■ ’ 


a*  Planning  for  an  educational  system  for  dependent 
children  in  Germany  -was  initiated  ia.,Septf*ffi]?^.f  1'945.!».(244) 

At  the  request  of  the  G-1  Division,  the  Information  and 
Education  Division  presented  a plan  of  organization,  for 
schools  in  which  provisions  r/ere  made  for  ikindergartens,;.’- 
sioc^grade^  'grdlfiriter  sehools  ‘and  six-year  high  schools-*  The 
original  estimate  of  17,000  pupils,'  exclusive  of  childrenof 
civilians,  preyed  to  be  much  to)thlght(245)  A single  salary 
sched^lls'  was  recommended  for  all  teachers,  elementary  and 
secondary,  irrespective  of  their  indi-vidual  qualifications# 

(246) -  - ■ ' 

1 -i 'bv  Plans  foy  schools  were- submitted  to  the  War 
Department  with  a re^tiest  fer  allocation  of  -frlnds  for  the 
proiect-*-  but  the  •’ War ' Department  made'  no  such  allocation# 

(247)  The  allocation'  Of -dlass  VI  Supply  Ponds  wasHhen  in- 

vestigated 4as. 'a  possibility  and  approved  in  the  amount  ..of 
^365jOOO  on  25'  1946.(246')-  -Tuition  fees  were  set  on 

the  following  scale’:  free  tuitiott  for'  children  of  enlisted 
men  of  ^grades  5, '6,  ahd  7;  00' monthly  fer  each  child  of' 

enlisted,  men  of  grades  1,  2^:3,  and  4j  and  '^;8«00  monthly  for 
each  child,  of  officers  and  civilians »t249)  The'  Dependents 
Schools  .Service  Fund  was  established  6 June  1946.(250) 

. 

0.  The  Dependents  Schools  Service  itself,  delegated 
to  talce  over  responsibility  from  the  Information  ahfl  ’ 
Education  Division,  was  activated  on  4 May  1946.(251)  It 
was  established  as  a special  staff  section  operating  under  . 
the  Dependents  Section,  G-1  Division-,  and  was  charged,  with 
the  responsibility  of  oi^ganizing  and  maintaining  schools. ' 
on  both  elementary*  and  secondary  levels  throughout  the  • 

United  States  occupied  area  of  Germany.  A subsidiary  func- 
tion of  the  Ser'vice  was  to  provide  advice  on  private  schools 
and.  colleges  in  Switzerland  and  other  European  countries# 

d.  All  schools  for  dependents  were  to  be. open  for 
obsorVation  by  German  teachers  and.  school  administrators, 
and  thus  serve  German- educators  As  models  for -reorganization 
and  democratinization  of  the-  Gorman  educational  program.  . 

e.  It  was  planned . to  have  only  four  schools  in 
Austria'.  These  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  U.  S. 
Forces,  Austria^  andirclated  to  the '.Depend^ntsl-Schools  Ser- 
vice only  for ' coord imt ion  .of  oertalb  admlnistrati-ve--  xnat-ters, 
(252) 
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99*  Medical  Service. 

Plans  f dr  medical  service  for  dej^ndatfts  included 
a system  of  community  dis^nsarles  in  coordination  with,  reg- 
ular*'iruy  hospitals,  (253)  Msdical  and  dental  offic^irs  were 
to  be  provided  frm  tro(^|i<  'll  the  oommuni'^.  Dis- 
pensaries were  to  ]^o^4l  to  illnesses 

and  injuries » while  spedifilised  t^|Bi|fpnt  or  long  hospital- 
ization would  be  provld^^  ip  4^^  ^ child  health 

program  was  to  be  handled  by  Dl^Sicians  experienced  in 
the  field. (254) 

100,  Reception  o|  .^ependppts. 

Since  all  dependents  scheduled  to  artive  at 
BremerhaVen,  extensive ' ties  were  planned  for  that  port, 

Acccmmodations  for  500  dependehte  and  100' husbands  were  to' 
be  provided.  Other  featinres  Included  information  bureaus^ 
Army  Exchange  fadlitiee^  barber  shdpst  recreation  facilities 
nurseries,  and  playgrounds.  Medical  care  and  long-distance 
teleirhone  facilities  were  to  be  urovided,  A peak  load  of 
10,000  per  week  was  planned ,(255) 

101,  Conditions  in  Liberated  Areas, 

Conditions  for  dependents  in  liberated  countries 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  were  notably  different  from  those  in 
occupied  territory,  v4iere  the  U,§,  Army  had  complete  control 
of  services  and  facilities,  A directive  of  21  February  1946 
was  addressed  to  the  Commanding  General,  Western  Base  Sec- 
tion, giving  broad  premises  for  planning  for  dependents  and 
requesting  that  a plan  for  Western  Base  Section  be  submitted, 
covering  provisions  for  reception,  transport  of  persons  and 
baggage,  housing  facilities,  medical  care,  merchandising,  and 
necessary  visas.  Applicants  were  required  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  housing  accommodations.  It  was  plahned  to 
establish  a commissary  in  the  Paris  area,  but  dependents  in 
other  areas  would  be  required  to  eat  in  military  messes^  (256) 

102,  Orientation  for  Dependents. 

It  was  necessary  to  apprise  dependents  Sn  route 
to  the  Theater  of  prevailii^  conditions.  An  informative  let- 
ter, dated  28  March  1946,  giving  general  information  regard- 
ing living  conditions,  and  service  facilities^  was  prepared 
by  the  Dependents  Section,  G-1  Diyision,  in  coordination 
with  G-4  Division,  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  for 
dissemination  to  all  dependents • (257)  ' Radio  scripts  perti- 
nent to  separate  commUnitlep  were  considered ,(258)  Some 
communities  prepared  letters  or  pamphlets  on  their  areas j in 
addition,  they  established  Information  bureaus, (259)  A four- 


hour  lecture  course  wus  planned'  in“Ma7~i946r"tfbr  newly  arrived 
;f'djapendonts«(26p3  ,Tho  loots  to  bo  covered  in  those  lec- 
tiur&s  wcpo;:  ’’The-  Occupation  and^/Your  Part,  ip  It.,"  ".The  Gcr- 
* mand  and  Xou,”  ? .’Mho  ..Pooplo  on  Oui!  Sijdo  j " . while  a fi^y. , 

’I'HorQ  ivS  Germany,  "■  was  to  ;T|3b.>shovm  ^i^^  houi*  Ifc'o  tio 

t ogethor  iinf ormation  giydn  ;in  . tho  loctiiros,.  (26I)  ^ 

1P3.  Provisions  for  Servants  i 

Quarters  furnished  to  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel with  dependents  were  to  be  provided  with  servants,  in- 
cluding cooks,  as  required  ..for  tho  maintenance  of  the  house- 
hold. Additional  servants  as  desired  were' to  bo’ obtained 
through  labor,  offices  .under  the  samo  procedure  as  that  apply- 
. ing  to  .the  procinrcmcnt  of  labor.paid  from  the  Germp.n  economy 
but  to  bo  paid;;fqr  by  the  indi''^duals  concerned .(262) 

104*  ' Arrival  of  First  Dependents. 

The  first  dependents  arrived  qn, 2d  April  1946.,  At 
that  time  nineteen  of  the  fif-^-two  military  communities . 
chosen  to  accommodate  dependents  were  roa4y  to  receive 'them. 


'SHi'PIte?IT  OF  WAR  SNIPES 
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105.  War  Dqpartnioht  Policy. 

The  War  Department  early  anticipated  problems  in 
connection  with  marriages  contracted  by  soldiers  in  foreign 
service  and  warned  that  shipping  shortages  ,.vo\ild  delay  trans- 
'poptation  of  dependents  to .the  .United  States. (263)  Govern- 
ment transportation  was,  however,  authorized  for  the  depen- 
dents of  officers  apd.  enlisted  men  of  all  gradosj(264)  and 
wives  and  children  could  i»*ecedb  the  persdri  on  whom  they  wore 
dependent. (265)  In  a: further  extension  of  policy  on  11 
August  1945,  the  War  Department  listed  wives,  husbands,  and 
children  of  military  personnel,  of  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans, and  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Army,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  American  Rod  Cross  as.  entitled  to  transporta- 
tion at  government  expense, (266)  Financees  wore  required  to 
pay  their  own  expenses.  The  movement  of  dependents  of  de- 
ceased persons  was  governed  by  Section  XIV .of  War  Department 
Circular  I40,  1945 » Those  .eligible  for  government  transpor- 
tation who  ^.traveled  were  authorized 

rolmbursoment  • (267) 
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106. 

Tlie  Theater  Commandor  designated  the  camnandlng 
generals  of  Theater  Service  Fordos  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Basovas  his  authorized  roprosontatlves  in  the  war  brides  pro- 
-am* (268)  In  December  1945  the  United  Kingdom  Base  became 
the  London  Area  Office,  vh^  continued  to  administer  the 
war  brides  program  in  Onoat  Brltsinf  When  Theater  Service 
Forces  was  inactivated  at  the  of  FobruMTT  1946,  its 
authority  was  deceritrallzod  to  Western  Base  Section  and  Cbn- 
tinontel  Base  Section,  The  f ormor  sni^rvisod  shipments  of 
dependents  from  Jtance,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Lux-- 
ombiurg,  the  latter  dependents  fran  other  European  countries, 
including  occupied  ,torrtt,o*y>  1?n  23  January  1946j  Theater 
Service  Forces  assigned  ’Oan$  Ihllip  M^is,  at  Lb  Havre,  to 
Chanor  Base  Section  as  the  staging  area  for  war  brides,  and 
the  staging  area  passed  to  Vfestern  Base  Section  upon  the 
absorption  of  Chanw  Base  Section  in  February.  (269) 

^107.  aanning* 

r Representatives  of  bureaus  and  agencio’S  conool^^^ 
ed  met  in  conference  in  London  on  11-12  October  1945  and  Ijlii 
Paris  on  18-20  October  1945*  At  those  conferences,  repre- 
sontatives  of  the  Operations  and  Planning  Division  of  the 
War  Department  requested  monthly  reports  on  applications, 
with  figm^js  on  the  number  processed. (270)  It  was  decided  to 
start  the  movement  early  in  1946,  and  persons  interested 
were  informed  of  the  .prj^am  through  a publicity  campaign. 

103.  ! 
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Petitions  ,f Or  nonquota  immigration  visas,  were,  , 
filed  witii  the  Cqnfc^ssionier  of  ;Immlgr.atiorI  and  Naturallza* 
tion  in  Phlladalidila  and,  after  approval  ty  the  Attorney 
General j wore  roferi^ed 'to  the  ©epartmeht  State,,  which 
authorized  consuls  to  issue  tiie  visas.  This  involved  long 
delay  and  Theater  Headquarters  asked  the  War  D<3psrtmont  to 
sponsor  legislation  abolishing  quota  restrictions  for  the 
brides.  This  was  dope,  and  on  28  December  1945.  Congress 
passpd  Public  Law  NOi»  271,  the  War  Bridos  Act,  which  exempted 
alien  dependents,  eiicept  step-children  and.  adopted  .children, 
fran  quota  requirements.  It  eased  the  requirements  regard- 
ing physical  and  mental  condition,  but  did  not  remevo  the  r,e- 
qulromont.  of  physical  examihations.  After  a conference  .in 
Washington  in  late  December  1945,  Imralgratipn  officials  were 
sent  abroad,  to  establish  liaison  between  tjie  consulates  and 
the  Immi^ation  Service  and  to  prevent  entrance  of  persons 
guilty  of  moral  turpitude,  T^on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Arny,  physical  examinations  and  customs  Inspections  were  made 
at  assembly  areas.  Abbreviated  forms  wore  prepared  for  ship- 
ping manifests,  identification  forms,  medical  certificates, 
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and  fingerprint  records. (271) 

„109.  Modifications  in  Frocedure» 

Anry  or  Na"vy  transports  were  first  priority  ships 
for  the  prPIJect,  with  y^ssslis  of  ,;t)h0,^*fe*’  Shipping  Administra- 
tion second,  and,  othe,if:ih||pi^^  States  registry  third. 

CommerciAl  and  foreigh  vSSi^dls  used  only  in  the 

event  other  ships  were  not  alrailabl®  and  with  War  Department 
approval.  Application  forms  finally  adopted  gave  all  infor- 
mation needed  for  transportation  of  the  dependents  to  their 
ultimate  destinations  rather  than  only  to  the  port  of  debar- 
kation, as  had  been  the  case  earlier .(272)  Applications 
could  ^ made  only  by  the  person  upon  whom  dependents  was 
claimed,  snd  the  applicant  could  cancel  his  request  any  time 
prior  the  embarkation  of  the  dependent.  Dependents  of 
persons  already  deployed,  to  the  United  States  had  priority 
over  dependents  of  persons  overseas.  Within  these  two 
categories,  precedence  was  given  according  to  date  of  appli- 
cation. After  the  deaths  of  several  Infants,  the  WaT 
Department  prohibited  embarkation  of  women  morC  than  sisS 
months  pregnant  and  of  children  under  six  months  of  age,  and 
limited  children  under  six  years  of  age  to  25  percent  of  the 
passenger  loads. (273)  Is  ter  amendments  permitted  children 
three  months  of  age  to  sail  if  they  were  in  good  physical 
condition. 

no.  S_taging  Areas. 

In  Great  Britain,  Kingston  Lacy  Campj  Parham 
Downe  Camp,  and  Tidwortb  Camp  Were  used  as  staging  areas,  as 
well  as  the  Carlton  Hotel  in  Bournemoiith.  Tidworth,  which 
^^s  the  principal  staging  area  in  Great  Britain,  had.  accomo- 
dations for  4*000.  On  the  Continent,  Camp  Philip  Morris  at 
Le  Havre,  France,  and  the  Allen  Dependents’  Staging  Area  at 
Hanau,  Geniiany,  vrere  used.  ^ Camp  Philip  Morris  had  a static 
capacity  of  806,  while  Hanau  could  accommodate  200. 

111.  Welfare  Agencies. 

The  Red  Cross  Clubs  at  the  staging  areas,  supplied 
canteen  and  first  aid  facilities  at  ports  and  transfer  points, 
and,  furnished,  entertainment  aboard  ships.  The  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  supplied,  layettes 
for  needy  brides  who  were  displaced  persons.  Housing  was 
available  in  displaced  persons  camps  to  women  who  were  de- 
layed en  route  advanced  pregnancy  or  by  children  too 
young  for  embarkation. (274) 


112.  ■ FxhBEhcefli.-  . • 
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« Brides ' whose  husbands  .were- in  the  United  >^tates 
■could  use  miiltas^y  payment  orders  not  to  exceed  ^|200,  which 
sum,  together  with  funds  doriTred  from  allotmoiit  checks,  was 
^ enured  currency  control  bo<^s  and.  later  converted  Into 
dollar  ihstruments»%;. -Spearhead  duposlts  of  ^200  were 
authorized  for  dependents  whcise  ;husbands  were  still  In  the 
Theater.  '.v-'.-/- 

113. 

- - — - ...  EurQpean^ccrotri^^  different  regulations  on 

exit visas  i . eat  ..l^tain  Ranted  pdrM  without  much  de- 
lay, aijd  Western  Base  ,Se6ti<m  obtained  ■perml'S'^  from  the 
governments  of. tfee  liberated  countries  for  dependents  to 
cross  their  borders  on  presentation  of  military  travel 
orders.  War  .brides  entering  Germaiur  required  exit  visas 
from  their  heine  governments  and  mi3JLtary  entry  permits 
■issued  by. the 'Combined  travel  -Security  Board . in  Berlin. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  Contihontal  Base  Section  maintained 
-direct  liaison  with. !.the  Berlin  Board,  and  this  facilitated 
the  procedure,  but  slow  mail  sersdee  in  the  occupied  cotmtrles 
caused  fpequent  del^s.(27$)  Mlitary  attaches  of  American 
embassies  handled.,  applications  and  arranged  travel  permits 
in  countries  where  there  were  no  Amy  installations. 

114.  Responsibilities  of  Base  See;blons« 

Applications  Were  checked  by  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  base  section  and,  if  papers  were  in  order,  war  brides 
were  reruested  to  confirm  their  intentions  to  travel*  After 
confirmation  .was  received,  the  Adjutant  General  Issued  travel 
warrants  cr  military  orders  for  movement  to  staging  areas, 
where  dependents  wore  oriented  on  baggage,  money  exchange, 
vaccinatidns,  and  other  mattors.  Passenger  lists  were  sent 
to  reach  commanding  generals  of  ports  of  debarkation  before 
arrival  of  the  ships.  Continental  Base  Section  sent  war 
brides  in  groups  of  about  one  hundred  from  Hanau  to  Paris, 
where  Western  Base  Section  arranged  their  future  movement. 
(276)  All  dependents  who  resided  in  Great  Britain  embarked 
in  Southampton.  Scandinavian  brides  were  sent  in  one 
grotqp  in  a transport  which  sailed  from  Oslo  in  June  1946. 

War  brides  i^slding  in  Czechoslovakia  were  processed  in 
Pirngufi  by  a representative  of  Continental  Base  Section,  \4io 
arranged,  for  their  transportation  on  the  Oriental  Express 
(fflrent  to  Paris  after’  coordination  with  Western  B^se  Sootlon. 

115.  S.tgrt  of  P!rogram. 

Shipment  of  war  brides  was  inaugurated  from 
Southampton  on  26  January  1946,  when  the  Argentina  sailed 
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with  626  on  board.  The  Coethals.  the  first  bride  ship  to 
leave  the  Continent,  sailed  from  Le  Havre  with  450,  passengers 
on  8 March  1946.  By  the  e»3  of  ^Tune  1946,  45,285  dependents 
had  embarked  and  applications  had  been  received  frcrni  15,678 
for  whan  travel  acconm!0d»tions  had  not  been  arranged, 
Applications  for  ab<o^t  expected,  so  that  the 

total  remaining  in  ino^iheiter^^^  16,41®.  Shipments 

from  the  three  base  sections  from  .Tantiary  until  30  June 
1946  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Base  Section 

Adults  ■ 

Children 

KHHIi 

_ Western  Base 

5.300 

wmm 

Continental  Base 

mm 

^||H| 

Totals 

j,  34^125 

11.160  , 

1 

BUDGETARY  AND  FISCAL  ASIECTS  CP  THE  OCCUPATION 


116.  Establishment  of  a Budget  System. (278) 

a.  Pour  types  of  funds  were  expended  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  occupation  forces  in  Germary  and  of ^ the  purposes 
6f  the  occupation.  Appropriated  funds  of  the  WAr  Department 
purchased  supplies  in  the  United  States  for  dispatch  to  the 
Theater.  Theater-appropriated  funds  were  spent  exclusively 
in  Allied  and  neutral  countries  in  Europe.  Funds  from  the 
German  economy  provided  for  local  purchases  and  services. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the  nonapproprlated  funds 
described  in  a later  paragraph. 

b.  Dxiring  the  war,  though  appropriated  funds  were 
closely  supervised,  no  budgeting  or  estimates  of  futirre 
expenditures  were  reqiiired.  Soon  after  V-E  Day  supervision 
became  closer,  and  on  28  September  1945  a War  Department 
cable  for  estimates  and  justification  for  all  expenditures 
for  the  last  three  quarters  of  Fiscal  Year  1946  (l*e.,  Octo- 
ber 1945  to  30  June  1946), 
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9*  On©  of  th©  fftctprs  ^h©'t  l©d  'to  a Th©a^©r  budgot 
vas  the  end  of  re{}ipt*oeal  hid,  which  ©me  early  In  September 
elthdugh  reoi^deal  aid  procedupes,  subject  to  eventual  cash* 
reimbursements j WiBpe  continued  up  to* '31  December  1945*  An- 
other factor  leading  to  the  budget  was  the  necessity  for 
closer  Bujpervision  over  German  funJaf, 

d«  The  FiS^Sl  was  directed  to 

prepare  budget  estimaiea  peBdlhg  ttV  establishment  of  a 
Theater  Budget  Office*  A letter  ^s  published  ordering  all 
procurement  and  contracting  officers  to  obtain  prior  permis- 
sion from  the  local  fiscal  officer  before  Obligating  any 
govejmmeht  funds*  Civilian  personnel  strength  in  the  Thea- 
ter was  more  carefully  iratch^* 

' e*  The  decision  to  activate  a Theater  Budget 
Division  was  taken  at  a conference  of  Assistant  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  11  October  1945* , The  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Theater  also  agreed  ic  make  their  association  for 
budgetary  purposes  a 'permanent  one  forming  the  Budget. 
Advisory  Committee  I of  which  they  ^ or  their  representatives 
were  the  members*  General  Order  306f  announcing  these  ac- 
tions, was  published  on  6 November  1945*  On  29  November  an 
officer  froB  the  War  Department  arrived  to  take  over  the 
post  of  Theater  Budget  Director,  and  on  7 December  the  table 
or  organisation  and  strength  of  the  Budget  Division,  drawn 
up  by  him>  was  submitted , and  ‘ later  approved  • The  new 
Budget  Division  took  over  -tee  last  of  the  Fiscal  Director's 
budgetary  functions  in  Fe'bnxary  1946. 

^ i "'.P  ' * 1 • I •(- 

■'  fi5'^ES”blmateiB'for  the  l94T  budget  ware  called  for 
in  November  194'3^'and  were  coJisolldated 'And  ready  for  the 
War  Department,  by  •*Jan£&^  ^e’''Budget^  Director  took  them 
to  Washingiombn  25^'iTAnuir!f*  TiiAy'^^’^ere;  a|^dved,  but  in  May 
a cable  was  recAiied  from  the  ^>r'  Depariatem  that, 

owing  to  tJfe^^'genej^'al  6uttlng"6f- ihb' WA^'^De^rtmeftt^^  own 
budget  the  Theater  budget  must  be  Cut  conslderAbly'*  With 
some  dlfflcmlty  this  was  done* 

117.  The  Theater  Central  Welfare  Fund  and  Other  Non- 
annropriated  Fund8*(279) 

a.  In  October  1944  the  Theater  Chief  Quarter- 
master reported  that  a dlvidexvJ.  from  the  I^fevy,  Army,  and 
Air  Force  Institutes  had  been  handed  to  him,  and  he  proposed 
that  the  sum,  amounting  to  over  5^0,000,  should  be  used  to 
set  up  a charitable  fund,  in  Britain.  This  suggestion  was 
sulmiitted  to  the  War  DepartmentV  which  disapproved  it  and 
suggested  that  the  sum  shoiUd  be  used  to‘ start  a Theater 
central  welfare  fund,  proposing  that  this  fund  should  become 


tho  depository  of  all  surplus  nonappropriated  funds  through- 
out the  Theater*  This  si^gesti on  was  adopted,  and  the  fund 
was  established;in  ,Fe^uary  1945*  (2^0)  A Board  of  Directors 
was  set  up,  includi’^g,  the  Fiscal  Dirpd.tor  as  Chairman  and,  the 
Chief  of  Special ^^erv^cee  as  the  Custodian  of  the  Fund*  The 
other  members  were  the  Seore^tary  tp,  the  General  Staff,  the 
Chief  of  the  'the  Chief  0 the  In- 
formation and' Edncalli^'^ei^w^^^  was  expected  to 

derive  its  income  ffom  surpluses  of  welfare  and  revenue-pro- 
ducing funds  and  from  funds  of  units  inactivated  in  the 
Theater*  Its  expenditures  were  expected  to  be  loans  and 
grants  to  the  staff  sections  ooncerned  with  welfare  activities, 
transfers  to  welfare  funds  of  major  commands  and  of  organi- 
zations not  under  a major  command,  and  loans  to  specific 
revenue-producing  funds  temporarily  short  of  capital*  At  its 
second  meeting,  in  April  1945,  the  Board  agreed  to  request 
t6, 000,000  from  the  Army  Central  Welfare  Fund* 

b*  In  June  1945  a Theater  Circular  was  published 
regulating  all  nonappropriated  funds  In  the  Theater* (2B1) 

One  of  its  main  provisions  was  that  the  Board,  of  Directors  of 
the  Central  Welfare  Fund  shovild  have  the  power  to  inspect  the 
books  of  all  funds  and  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  transfers 
of  money  between  one  fund  and  another*  At  its  third  meeting 
the  Board  anticipated  the  loan  from  the  Array  Central  Welfare 
Fund  by  making  grants  totaling  $1,450,000  to  the  Chief  of 
Special  Services*  In  July  a loan  of  $2,000,000  (later  in- 
creased to  $3, ' Was  granted  frcmi  the  Army  Central 
Welfare  Fund*  In  August,  at  the  insistence. of  tha-AfslstAnt 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-1,  who  had  general  staff  supervision  over 
the  Fund,  the  Board  of  Directors  was  replaced  by  a new 
board,  consisting  of  the  Theater  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 

G-1,  and.  representatives  (Depiity  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  Assist- 
ant Chiefs  of  Staff,  G-1)  of  the  most  important  commands  in 
the  Theater*  The  Fiscal  Director-was  named  custodian,  but 
was  no  longer  a member  of  the  boards  An  inspection  was  made 
by  the  Inspector  GenOral's  Department  in  November  1945* 

The  main  delinquency  reported  was  the  failure  of  the  Board  to 
supervise  the  other  appropriated  funds  in  the  Theater  in 
accord ande  with  the  circular  mentioned  above* 

c*  In  August  1945  the  question  of  payment  for 
motion  picture  rentals  was  raised,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Exchange  Service  suggested  that  his  Service  should,  pay  for  • 
these  through  the  Fund*  In  consequence,  an  order  was  pub- 
lished directing  the  Army  Exchange  Service  to  raise  the  net 
profit  by  2 percent  in  ordei*  to  cover  this  and  other  commit- 
ments of. the  Fund*  With  the  end  of  the  redeployment  period 
and  the  reorganization  of  .'the  Army  Exchahge  Service  so  that 
it  was  earning  sane  money,  this  became  a main  source  of  the 
Fund  inccsse  * 
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, , Ceiittai  >felf a^,,  wias . to  tho  welfare  fund  s of 

, 9P0DmQb4f^  a Tlibater  circular  wit^- 

,4^,W  dtjrecti.. fujpe^pion  of  welfare  fuiidSy  througljput . tifee 
^eater  frcm  tho^T^oj^.  of  i)irectpra  of  th©  Qfu^ral,;Weifar0 
gfliVOuCt  tp  tJie  ^OspQ.otor  OoTisralfs-^.par^  In 
April"  1946  central  poot  f^e  \|©r,o  authorised,  for  all 
tarjr  posts  in  oceiqpi(^  teS^to^*  Common  central  welfare 
* verp  ,au^or^in9d  to  |aoko  grants  .to.  sWt  thoso.  In 

Junb  1946  anottior  d|r.botivp.  was  pu"bliBh©d,  restoring  the 
inspection  oi  'othor  ftinds"to  the  Board»(;^32) 
wlfpTO  fun^s  tb^t  ww^o  never  under  ,4^i8dicti-on. 

. "the  Ce^trp^, .Welfare  were  "^o  Cental  hospital  Fund 

Pj^r  'tho^  j?ia^8  of  ^ 

‘ a«  ‘ .^eyiarpl  faotops..lp'd  ttp.the  conditions  that.  - 
“ TOc6s8itp,tod.  jDn©:  was  .thj^,j^at.  deprecia- 

>^oh.  of  most  Eoro^h^  eurx^nei'esV  especially  the  Gexvfin 
liinark'*  Another  was  the  vbry  active  German  blahk  market.  In 
combat  there  werp.  always  Ranees  for  .tho.jUnscrnpulc^  soldier 
to  enrich  himself  at  the ■^0fvernmeht^S''63tpdnSe.  "Thus,  there 
was  alwa^  the  necessi^  for  mea.suro,s  to.  prevent  the  soldier 
"‘with  large ' quantities  of  almost  worthless  currency  frraj 
„ch^^hg  it  intc  d’bllars  at.  the  artificial  rate  whi^.  the 
■'itfiliy’  had  set  vip  ."betwboh  the  dollorf  and.  .il^opean  currencies.. 
At^mptS  to  adopt  such  measures  wpto  semotimos  thwarted. 

P'o? .instance;  tfaited.  States  proposals  might  ho  opposed  "ty 
an’Alliod  power;  a*  proposal  sponsored  by  one  staff  division 
might  "be  blocked  by  another;  or  tho  dealings  of  an  Ally  in 
a matter  which  apparently  concerned,  only  its'  own  troops 
might  bear  heavily  on  the  l^tod  States  authorities. 

■ b.  War  T)epai*‘fen^itfc  policy  in  this  matter,  was 

founded  on  two  main  principles:  dollars  must  not  'be  used  in 
areas  lAere  they  ware  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  thoso 
who  could  use  thorn  against  tho  interests  of  the, Uni ted  States 
Covernment)  and  opportunity  must  not  be  given  to  troops  to 
exchange  undue  amounts  into  dollars.  In  liberated  coutrios 
the  War  Department  also  tried  to  hold  to  the  principle  of 
paying  troops  in  tho  currency  of  th©  country,  but  this  eventu- 
ally had  to  be  abandoned.  Owing  to  slow  realization  of  tho 
complexities  of  the  problem, 'it  was  unsatisfactorily  met. 

119*  Regulfttion  of  the  SKchange  of  Currency. 

. . ' .a;  ] Directives  gayprnij^  .exchange  .of  currency  in 
the  'i^t  months ‘of  the  Ca^aign  l^do,. the. foiling  prpTdsioas: 
all  pSrs'was'  be"lcw  field  i^ado  hsid,  to  apply  for  ^poi^ssion  to 
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exchange  foreign  currency  into  dollars? permission  was  grant- 
ed in  writing  and  wont  on  record  as  a pejrmanent  check  against 
exchange  of  execessive  amounts?  'no  notes  of  types  or  denomi- 
nations not  issued  through  pay  channels  might  be  exchanged* 
These  directives  were  withdrawn,  on 

the  ground  that  they  and  were  unnecessary 

after  the  fighting  was  <^r* 

b*  When  United  States  troop's  came  in  contact  with 
Soviet  troops  in  Berlin^  it  became  clear  almost  immediately 
that  currency  exchange  restrictions  were  by  no  means  unneces- 
sary* In  July  1945  the  garrison  of  the  United  States  Sector 
of  Berlin  remitted  three  million  dollars  hone*  Its  pay  for 
period  was  one  millioA*  In  liugust|  therefore , a directive 
slightly  mere  restrictive  and  more  carefully  worded  was  pub- 
lished* A definite  l£mlt  was  set  to  remittances  io  the 
United  States  in  the  provision  that  no  person  could  exceed 
in  any  month  that  month's  pay  and  allowances  plus  10  percent| 
and  for  the  first  time  it  was  clearly  stated  that  only  money 
derived  fron  pay  and  allowances  was  eligible  for  remittance* 

120.  Introduction  of  Currency  Control  Book. 

a*  At  the  end  of  August  the  G^l  Division  proposed 
a more  drastic  form  of  currency  control *(2S3)  This  was  the 
currency  control  book  system,  whereby  all  pay  and.  allowances, 
and  cash  derived  from  dollar  instruments,  were  entered  on  a 
permanent  record,  and  purchases  of  dollar  instruments  were 
entered  cn  the  debit  side  of  this  record*  This  suggestion, 
approved  by  the  Theater  Commander,  was  forwarded  to  the 
War  Department. 

b*  }feanwhfle,  the  Theater  Commander  proposed  to 
give  men  in  the  Theater  who  had  saved  money  and  were  to  be 
redeployed  a chance  to  get  it  home  before  the  system  men- 
tioned above  went  into  effect*  yor  the  month  of  October  all 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  sent  home 
were  lifted*  This  action  was  not  concurred  in  ty  the  War 
Department,  but  it  had  gone  into  effect  by  the  time  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  was  received  in  the  Theater* 

. c.  Use  of  the  cttrrency,  Exchange  Control  Book  be- 
came effective  10  November  1945.  (284)  1116  bode  consisted  of 

a single  sheet  of  paper  folded  over  to  make  four  pages*  The 
inside  pages  were  divided  into  nine  columns,  in  widch  entries 
were  to  be  made  as  follows s date,  nature  of  transaction, 
amount  paid  in  or  exchanged  into  mexlkS  or  schillings, 
amounts  exchanged  from  aajdBS  or  schiUinigs  into  dollars, 
balance  in  marks  and  schillings,  amount  paid  in  or  exchanged 
into  other  European  currencies,  amount  exchanged  from  other 
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European  currehcies  late  dollerSf  balance  , in  ot^r  European 
cutrencles,  Initials  of  person  making  the  entty.,.,, 
structural  dsfects  of  the  book  were  that  it  was?  too  flimsy  . 
to  bear  hard  use,  and  consequently  had  to  be  kept  for  the 
most  part  .in  company  offices  ra.ther  than  on  the  owner  *s 
person,  and  that  in  the.  ,tuths»ttcation  column,  there  was 
space  only  for  initials,  could  easily  be  forged. 

121.  OBgr.atiQn  of  the  ,Cy^<^ney  qontrol  Book  System. 

^ a.  The  Fiscal  Director’s  Office  almcst  immediate- 
ly r^qrted  the  following  defect  to  the  Director:^  an  , 
indi-'i^dfual  could  send  ^.s  whole  pay  home  and  live  in  the 
Theater  on  black^market  |n;ofits#  To  prevent  this  it  was 
suggested  that  the  cost  of  ^als  in  messes  should,  bo  deduct- 
ed from,  bffleer’s  pay  at  thS  aouroe  instead  of  being  charged 
in,  cash,,  and  thht  pwcha^^  official  installations  , 
shou^.  be  dpd.uoted.  from  the  currbhcy  control  book  if  airicwnt- 
ing  to  over  two  dollars,  A month  later  the  same  of^'Ce<  re- 
ported to  tho  commanding  general  of  Theater  Sei*vicc  Forces 
that  the  system  had,  undoubtedly  boon  beneficial  and  that 
complaints  in  the  Theater  had  been  comparatively  few, 

b.  As=a  control  on  money  spent  in  official  in- 
stallations in  IJie  Theater,  it  was  ordered  later  that  all 
purchases  of  over  ^10,  and  oveptually  f5,  should  be  entered, 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  Currency  Control  Bo<S.  In  spits 
of  special  instructions  for  safe  custody  of  issued  and  un- 
issued books,  intended  to  prevent  acquisition  by  one  per- 
son of  more  than  one  book,  many  persons  had  in  their  posses- 
sion two,.^three,  or  even  four  books. 

o»  A difficult  problem  for  the  Theater  authori- 
tlQS  was  tho  conversion  of  marks  and  other  currency  for 
tejtograph  companies  oper'^.ting  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
troops.  It  was  decided  that,  with  the  exception  of  money 
received  for  transmission  of  messages  ordering  fliwars, 
which  were  banned  soon  after  the  Currency  Control  Book  was 
inatitutod,  finance  offices  in  the  Theater  would  have  to 
exchange  tho  money  involved  into  dollars.  United  States 
businessmen  In  occupied  territory  wore  authorised  assistance 
from  tho  Amy  insofar  as  it  involved  no  financial  burden  on 
the  Amy.  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that,  though  they 
might  hold  Currency  Control  Books  and  change  dollars  into 
marks  or  schillings,  no  reconversion  would  be  allowed. 
Currency  control  in  Switzerland  proved  another  problem.  The 
high  cost  of  living  made  the  methods  that  wore  effective 
elsov/hore  werse  than  useless  there.  The  final  decision  was 
that,  on  departtoE^  of  a, person  ftom  Switzerland  after  a 
period  of  temporary  duty,  the  balance  on  his.-  Ourroncy  Control 
Book  should  be  reduced  to  the  .aetveil  amownt  that  was  in  his 
possession.. 

mm  mm 


d*  Many  minor  infripgftiwnts  occuired  at  first. 

Men  were  sent  on  leave  without  books,  or  had  money  changed 
lAile  on  leave  without  entries  being  made , Ports  and  rein*- 
f orcement.  depots  neglected  to  issue  ebooks  or  certificates 
of  exchange  of  currei^j,^:,||ajs^^^  of  grossly  exces- 

sive initial  declarati^M^^Mi^^fiSi^^^ed,  without  question* 

e.  Two  months  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Currency  Control  Book  it  was  felt  that  the  system  should  be 
revised.  Major  caranands  were  instructed  lo  make  suggestions 
to  be  incorporated  in  a contemplated  second  circular, (285) 

The  following  changes  were  proposed t a much  stodter  book 
which  could  be  retained  by  tte  individual;  aerial  numbering 
of  books;  space  for  a full  signature  in  the  last  column  to 
prevent  forgery;  and  entry  in  the  appropriate  debit  colvmin 
of  all  expenditures  in  official  installations,  if  over  fifty 
cents.  But  meanwhile  the  War  Department  had  also  got  its 
ctarreney  control  plans  under  way,  axid  this  Theater  circular, 
although  issued,  in  Afn*!!,  never  went  into  effect, 

,.Scp^p  p^ffirepgf, 

a.  In  February  the  War  Department  announced  to 
the  Theater  that  the  Treasury  was  recanmending  the  introduc- 
tion of  a military  scrip.  The  plan,  as  then  announced,  in- 
cluded the  most  important  featxjre  of  the  final  scrip  system, 
namely,  that  the  scrip,  which  would  be  issued  as  pay  and  ac- 
cepted in  all  Arny  installations,  could  be  changed  into 
local  currency  but  could  not  be  obtained  in  exchange  for 
local  currency  under  any  circumstances.  The  Theater  Fiscal 
Director's  Office  had  cone  independently  to  the  conclusion 
that  introduction  of  scrip  was  desirable,  Althou^  the 
Office  of  Ifilitary  Government  opposed  the  plan,  a message 
Was  sent  early  in  April  to  the  War  Department  to  the  effect 
that  the  Theater  recommended  the  use  of  scrip,  A conference 
held  in  Washington  on  22  April  1946  finally  decided,  in  favor 
of  this  form  of  money, 

b.  In  May  the  authorities  in  the  British  Zone 
announced  the  forthcoming  Introduction  of  a similar  system. 
This  led  to  rumors  of  like  action  in  the  United  States  Zone 
and  also  to  a clear  view  of  one  of  the  problems  that  would 
be  Involved,  one  concerning  persons  in  the  zone  not  paid 
from  United  States  official  sources.  Either  lntro«!taCti'on  of 
scrip  must  be  announced,  in  advance,  or  such  people  must  be 
given  time  to  get  dollar  curren<y  to  exchange  for  scrip.  To 
meet  this  problem,  the  inoperative  circular  that  had  been 
issued  in  April  was  reissued,  with  an  extra  paragraph  direct- 
ing all  such  persons  to  arrange  for  dollar  backing  for  their 
marks  by  1 August, (286)  International  agreements  securing 
this  backing  were  almost  complete  by  that  date.  Meanwhile, 
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tho  War  Department  fe.lt  that  too  much  money  was  getting  out 
of  the  Theater  through  the  unrestricted  sale  of  postage  stamps, 
and  a circular  was  issued  regulating  this*  Just  before  the 
actual  introduction  of  scrip,  all  Currency  Control  Books  were 
inspected  and  any  h'oidings  pji  them  not  backed  by  actual  hold- 
ings in  currency  wore  canpolh'jSj  ip  'lllG  column  showing  balances* 

C*  In  Japan  an  experiment  was  being  carried  out 
to  test  tho  reaction  of  the  soldier  to  a nonre convertible 
foreign  currency*  A type  of  mlXlta^  yen  which  had  never 
gone,  into  use  was  introduced  in  military  installations,  and 
issued  as  pay,  and  ordinary  yen  co^d  po  longer  be  converted 
into  this  or  spent  in  messes  or  post  s^Bchanges.  At  the  same 
time  the  scrip  itself  Was  being  printed  in  the  Ifeited  States* 
The  Theater  was  alaiT<»d  at  the  delay  that  the  experiment 
would  entail,  but  wss  reassured  by  Ihd  news  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  intorduce  scrip  bh  1§  Sjpptember*  The  extra  time, 
it  was  claimed,  would  be  well  spent  bn. making  the  sctlp  as 
good  and  forgery-proof  as  possible  * 

d.  On  12  September  194^  the  TOP  SECRET  classifi- 
cation on  the  proposed  date  of  .the  scheme  was  lifted,  and 
next  day,  under  the  protection  of  a moratorium  which  closed 
all  official  installations  for  three  days,  conversion  began* 
(287)  ' 

e#  There  was  little  informed  hostile  criticism 
of  the  scheme  * In  perm'any  It  was  accepted  with  sorrowful 
resignation,  and  In  France,  where  there  was  something  to 
spend  black<-market  profits  on,  with  comparative  calm*  Ihe 
total  amount  handed  in  for  exchange  was  eventually  estimated 
as  about  ^>59,000,000. 

f.  In  September  Theater.  Headquarters  was  asking 
Military  Government  to  issue  a law  prohibiting  the  possession 
by  Germans  of  Military  Payment  Certificates,  but  the  law  was 
not  passed  until  January  1947 *(288)  In  Berlin  a local  ordi- 
nance to  tho  same  effect  v&a  opposed  in  ihe  Allied 
Eanmandatura  by  the  Soviet  representative  * 

123*  Other  Systems* 

a*  The  main  differences  bet^^oen  the  British  and 
American  scrip  systems  was  in  the  method  of  their  introduc- 
tion, The  British  authorities  announced  their  scheme  two 
months  ahead,  while  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  tho 
American  scheme  was  its  secrecy*  Ifce  reason  for  this  lay  in 
the  difference  in  the  earlier  history  of  currency  control  in 
the  two  zones*  %lio  the  amouiit  that  could  be  exchanged  in 
the  United  States  Zone  was  limited  by 'the  oniay  in  the 


CuTTpncy  CpntrpJ  Pi^  ^oupt  of.  thp  -.last  ppy-  ' , . .. 

drawp  n^ght  bG'‘exciiang_ed  Ttt^  t As;  tfil^was  . . 

ppljr  weeK-’ s,  pay# . itiippsition  of  sp  Pmll  a ' 

J^init  vithouf  WarMng . lie.'  v^air  • ■•'^p  o^y  - oinbi:  ' " • . 

^I'fforenco  in  the  bysiofe^  ^a.t#  Iri  pbrtaih . aiVcpinsta^ 

' rooxchango  firom  marks  into  scrip  was  permitted  by  the 


British,  , . ; . ,.  . . ••  . . 

, ’ , b.  Iff  Bbl^lin  Bisirict.,  frean.  the’  1?5ginning  of  ' " 

August  to  the  ihjbroductipn  of  scrip,  a yalid’ating  epuppti  ' ..  , 
sy.«i;!ipm  was  in  uso»  . The  peculiarity  of  this  system  was  "Uiat , . 
coupons  wore  not' used  ns  a substitute  for  cash,  but  were 
surrendered  along,  with  cash*  Coupon  books  were  deducted 
Irom  tie.  pj^rerfe^  Gontpbl  Book,  and.  if  unused  nd^;t  1m  re 
stored  to  it'*  In  Munich,  the.  same  system  was  used,-  but  with  ■ 
less,  good  results  since  there  were  installations  nepi*  ly;  . .. ; 
which  were  not  affedted  by  the  system*  ^n  Berlin,  all  .thp,.. 
United  States  installations  accessible  to  the  whole  cemmand  , 
were  controlled  'by  the  parallel  action  of  Berlin  District 
and  the  Of.fi ce  of  MLlita^  Goyernment*  The  disadvantage  of 
this;  system  was  that  the’  labor  involved  in  accounting  f^  . 
coupons  was  almost'  aff'  grbat  as  for  '-bashi*  In  a small  •exe^  s;  ?., 
this  'sight,  not  mattoT,..  but: ; i,t.  ua.s  a-' final  a^g^anent-  agai^t  > ^ ^ 
introducing  the  system  throughout  the  Theater*  ’ 


124*  Relation  between  Income  and  Output* 

. Ihe  figures'  Show  that,  up  to  September  1945, 

United  States  troops  in  Exiropo  were  spending  more  than  they  . 
wore  earning that  in  October  and.  November  they  sent  home 
and.  spent  in  offlbial  installations  mbre  than  'their  pay; 
that  for  the  months  of  December  and  January  the  balance  was 
restored;  but  that  in  the  next  five  months  the  situation 
grew  worse,  until  in  Jtme  1946  they  sent  home  and  spent  in  ; 
official  installations  more  than  tvdeo  as  much  as  the  amount 
of.  .their  pay*  \ . 


THE  DISARI-IAMEHT  AND  DISBANDMENT 
OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMED  ’FORCES  • 


..  125*  Fbrmttlation  of  DiSarmamept  Plans.  ; . , 

When  inditeati'ons'  ctf'a  Gcimian  surfendor  or  'collapse 
appeared  in  late;  1944->'  Supreme  Headquarters  issubd"  instr^- ’ 
tibns  obllini'ftg’ ihb  policy  and.  ' pibcedOT  governii^' the  . dis- 
arming of  the  Germah'biTnbd  forcos«(289)  As  the  fightit^' 
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progressed,  these  general  Instructions  were  followed  by  di- 
rectives, giving  in  greater  detail  the  procedure  to  be  observ- 
ed. in  di‘Ranning  the  enemy  forces* (290)  The  plans  which 
called'  for  primary  and  second.ary  disarmament  of  the  German 
arm^  forces,  provided  as  follows$  Eneny  ground  forces  would 
he.  reqialred  t o deposit  th9|r  frroSy . ammpnihioh»  awi  other 
equipment  in  dumps  guarded  hy  ib^ir  own  personnel  pending  its 
transfer  to  the  Allies}  (^l)  eh®®y  w^ships  and  other  ves- 
sels would  proceed  to  port}  navel  emmimition,  warheads,  and 
other  explosives  were  to  he  unleaded  and  all  personnel  of  war- 
ships were  to  go  ashore  except’  those  iseeded  for  care  and  main- 
tenance; merchant  and  fishing  vessels  were  to  wait  for  fur- 
ther instructions;  naval  forces  ^ shore  were  to  disarm  com- 
pletely, except  for  weapons  pesded  guard  duty;  (292) 

German  aircraft  were  tp  he  grounded  and  immobilised;  (293) 
and  disarmament  of  the  Germai|  land  I'prces,  naval  forces,  and 
air  forces  was  a responsihility  of  allied,  forces, 

except  that  Allied  grou^  forces  yere  to  give  assistance  to 
the  Allied  naval  and  air  forces* (294) 

126*  X)isamament  During  Combat* 

Most  Germans  were  impelled  by  common  sense  and  by 
instructions  contained  in  surrender  leaflets  distributed  by 
the  Allies  to  surrender  with  their  hands  in  the  air  and  with- 
out weapons*  Consequently,  dlsarmauffint  of  individuals  and  of 
relatively  small  groups  during  combat  consisted  mainly  in 
searching  the  prisoners  for  concealed  t^nsapons  and  explosives 
and  in  collecting  abandoned,  weapons  found  on  the  terrain* 
Submachine  guns,  machine  gtms,  antitank  weapons,  antiaircraft 
artillery,  artillery,  mortars,  and  rocket  launchers  were 
generally  left  in  place'  when  overrun  by  CMnbat  units ' and 
later  collected  and  hauled  to  Ordnance  collecting  points,  ex- 
cept those  those  recovery  value  had  been  destroyed,  by  the 
Germans *(295)  Sunrender  of  large  groups  of  Germans  was, 
however,  more  formal*  Whenever  a unit  let  it  be  known  that 
it  desired  to  surrender,  its  representatives  wore  permitted 
to  cross  Allied  lines  to  receive  proper  instructions*  Sur- 
render was  always  unconditional*  The  emissaries  wore  usually 
told  to  disarm  all  eneny  elements  Immediately,  hold,  them  in 
their  areas  with  all  mess  and  transportation  equipment,  and 
concentrate  all  personnel  and  equipment*  Instructions  wore 
also  given  to  retain  under  arms  a force  sufficient  to  guard 
arms  and  equipment  and  to  proservo  carder*  (296) 

127*  Disarmament  of  the  German  People* 

As  the  Aliiod  arrtios  advanced  into  Gormaiy,  mil- 
Itaiy  government  was  established  to  enforce  policies  of  the 
Supreme.  Cotranander  and  certain  laws,  ordinances,  and  notices 
were  posted.  One  ordinance  stated  that  all  firearms, 
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including  shotgvins,  mnd  all,  other  .weapons, -airanuniti on  and 
explosives  were  to  bo  srarondpred . injmodiatoly.. ' Violations 
wore  tp,r^  pvttilshod  by  death --or  iinpr4soment*(297)  . VJhen 
Supremo.  Headquarters  terminated  in  tfi^y  1945#-  .Forces-, 
European  .'pheater,  wh5  ph/l)opa0O,,,  t^  hij^tipst  ndlitary;  authori- 
ty in  the  United  States  7:one  of  Gertoary,  announced  that  ell 
military  government  rulings  issued  by  the  Supremo  Commander, 
Allied  Ebq>oditionary  Force,  would  continue  in  force *(298) 
This  automatically  inolxjdqd  provisions  to  dlsaruv  “^10  Gorman 
people  in  the.  United  States  Zone.  When  the  Allied  Control 
Council,  ratified  a similar  ruling  in  January.  1946,  a uniform 
system  to  disarm  GoiTnan  civilians,  in  the  four  .occupiod.  zones 
was  established ..(299)  To  further  effect  the  disarrohmont  of 
the  oneny,  large-scale  search  operations  were  conducted  in 
July  qnd  Wpvembor  1945*  Those  resulted  -in  the.  confiscation 
of  sinall  arms,  pjranunit'ion,  and  other  unauthorized  items.  , .j 
The' searches  continued  on  a smallor.  scale,  with  decreasing, 
ntimbors  of  weapons  and  other  items  being  found.  (300) 


...  Afior  the.  defeat  of  Germary  in  Ifey  1945,  a-teps-u- 

wore  tp^6?j  by  the  Allies  to  render,  that  country  incapable f of 
ever  agpiri  becoming  a'monace„to. the  poac© .of ..the  world*.  , 
V^on  C-epmary  surrendered  uncbra?itionaii.y,  there  was  no  cen- 
tral goyernmont  in  Cormany  capable  of  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  of .order,  administration  of  the  covmtay, 
and  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  victorious  . 
powers.  Consequently,  the  representatives  of  tho  si^rome 
commands  of  the  four  powers  declared  in  June  that  their-  govern- 
ments assumed  supreme  authority  over  Germany.  They  ordered  • . 
that  GePmaiy  and  all  German  armed  forpes  ^Immediately-  cease 
hostilities,  in.  all  Theaters,  completely  disarm,  ard  hand . over  ; 
their  wohp.ons  and  equipment  to  local  Allied, commanders,  end'.  . • 
that  all. arms,  ammunition,  explosives ;.milltary  equipment,  - ' . 
stores,,  supplies,  other  impicnjents  j of  w^  of  all  kinds,  and 
all  war  material  in  possession  of  the  Gorman  armed  forces  be 
held  Inta.ct  fo^  disposal  as  the  Allied  representatives  might  ' . 
decide, (301)  ...  .... 


a.  In  accord’anco  \d.th  the  Berlin  Declaration  of 
5 Juno  1945,  the  Commanding  General,  U.S,  Forces,- Evtropqan 
Theater,  announced  in "July  the  policy  governing  the  demoli- 
tion of  fortifications,  and  defensive  works  in  the  Tkiitod 
States  Zone',  Ma,1or  commanders,  who  wore  hold  responsible  for 
this  demolition  and.  ailso  for  the  location  and  clearance  of  • 
mine  fields  in. their,  areas,  immediately,  started  necessary 
operations  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  them. (302)  Work 
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of  systeinatiqally  surveying  and  demolishing  fortifications  was 
started  late  in  October  1945  ^hd  progressed  satisfactoryilyV 
but  because  of  the  extent  and  inumber  of  fortifications  the 
work  of  demolishing  them  was  to  be  one  of  the  long-range  tasks 
of  the':occupation,(303)  hampered  by  redeplqy* 

ment  and'-, the  shifting  of  area  to  another. 

b.  On  6 DecembST'  1^45i  Control  Council 

published  T*irective  No.  two  priorities 

few*  the  demolition  of  enastir  i^tifl^ati^  defense  workS| 
and  military  installatiphsi  an^  set  definite  dates  for 
these  to  be  completed.  Iri  Gem|'alj  ^iority  I Included  ■ttiose 
installations  which  presented  4n  iin|^  security  hazard  or 
which  were  rpadily  capable  o^  adaptation  for  war  purposes 
without  extensive  preparation,  • ■ihe 'deadline  set  for  these 
to  be  destroyed  was  6 1947i  > priority  includ- 
ed installations  which*  t|iovigh  i™*®diate  security  haz- 

ard * were  an  integral  pati;  of  the  Caeimian  security  plan. 

The  deadline  fOr  the  destruei^on  of  iPrlority  II  installations 
was  6 June  1951. 

c.  Great  advances  had  been  made  toward  the 
complete  elimination  of  Germany’s  war  potential  by  destroying 
war  plants*  ty-  converting  them  to  peacetime  use,  or  by 
dismantling  and  removing  them  for  reparations.  By  30  June 
1946*  surveys  and  destruction  work  had  been  adTOnced  suffici- 
ently so  that  meeting  the  planned  target  dates  seemed  to  be 
assured. 

130.  Formulation  of  Disbandment  Flans. 

Plans  for  the  disbandment  of  eneny  military  for- 
mations were  made  in  late.  1944  concurrently  with  the  plans 
for  their  dlsarmameht#.(3^)  The  disbandment  plan  spodified 
that  the  eneny  farces*  except  prisoners  of  war  and  certain 
others,  would  be  controlled  by  their  own  officers  under  Allied 
supervisionj  that  captured  troops  would,  be  used  to  satisfy 
the  labor  needs  of  the  Allies  in  occupied  areas  and  in  Allied 
and  liberated  countriesj  and  that,  when  discharge  occurred, 
certain  categories  of  laborers  would  be  given  first  priority. 
According  to  "tiie  plan,  responsibility  for  the  documentation 
and  discharge  of  personnel  of  all  three  branches  was  given 
to  zone  commanders.  Briefly,  zone  commandors  were  to  dis- 
charge individuals  residing  in  thSip  zones  of  occupation  and 
to  transfer  others  to  thSir  zones  of  residence,  giving  the 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps  infpimiatiiiMi  on  proposed  discharges 
when  requested  and  giving  all  individuals  a discharge  certi- 
ficate to  enable  them  to  receiiire  ration  Cards  at  home. 

Finally,  the  plan  stated  that  stragglers,  deserters,  and  per- 
sonnel discharged  without  authority  were  to  report  to  certain 
centers  for  registration  without  risk  of  disciplinary  action, 
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and  that'  noh-Gormans  would ' be  treated  and  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  policies  agreed  upon  with  their  respective  • 

governments, (305)  ' ' ' 

131,  The  Status  of^<*|)!tfefarteed.^ 

To  have  taken  into  custody  as  prisoners  of  war, 
who  would  bo  entitled'  to' rations  equivalent  to  those  of 
American  base  troops,'  the  largo  hianbors  of  Germans:  who  woro^ 
surronderii^  in  April  and  May  would  have  involved  feeding 
patently  beyond  tho  ability  of  the  Ailies,  oven  if  all  a'vail- 
able  German  supplies  were  tapped.  Moreover,  it' would  ha'vo 
been  undesirable  to  furnish  troops  with  rations  far  in  ex-- 
cess  of  those  a'vailahle  tO  the  civil  population,  (306)  Con-  • 
sequently,  the  War  department  approved,  treating  all  members 
of  tho  German  armed  foroes  captured  after  the 'de'claratiwi  of - 
ECLIPSE  conditions,  or  the  cessation  of  hostilities, .and  all 
prisoners  of  \^ar  not  evaevetad  from  Germany  immodia't>ely  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  as  "disarmed  enemy  fqrcQg,” 
and  specified  that  such  captives  would  be  responsible  for 
feeding  and  maintaining  themsel"vos,  Shis  ruling  did  nqt 
apply  to  war  criminals,  wanted  indi'viduals,  and  securi'ty 
suspects,  who  were  to  be  imprisoned,'  fed,  and  controlled  by 
Allied  forces.  The  War  Depor'tmont  further  directed  'that 
there  be  no  public  declaration  made  on  the  status  of  ■the 
German  armed  forces, (307) 

132.  Statistical  Anp.lvsis. 

In  September  1944,  German  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Allied  Ebepeditionary  Force  numbered 
545,756, (3O8)  Each  day  thereafter  a few  more  thousand  pri- 
soners wore  apprehended,  and  ■when  the  year  ended  811,796  had 
been  recorded, (309)  The  one-millionth  was  captured  on  8 
March  1945.(310),  the  two-millionth  on  I6  April(31l),  and  -the 
three-millionth  on  1 ^fcly,(3l2)  ’ Supreme  Headquarters  authori- 
zed army  group  comnianders  on  4' May,  to  consider  the  groat 
masses  of  German  troops  then  surrendering^  not  as 'prisoners 
of  war* entitled  to  the  pri'viloges  prescribed  in  tho  .Genova 
Convention,  but  as  disarmed  enemy  forces;  . Tho  captured  troops 
wore  disarmed,  retained "in  their  own  organiaationsV  and  moved 
into  concentration  areas  'to  be  disbanded  as  soon- as  practi- 
cable,(313)  When  hostilities  ceased,  4,005,732  prisoners  of 
war  had  been  captured, (314)  Additional  prisoners  continued 
to  be  reported  after  V-E  T)ay,  and  revised  statistics  show 
that  the  total  ntbber  captured  was  6,155,468,(315)  Of  this 
total,  2,057,138- wore  prisoners  of  war  and  4,098,330  wore 
disarmed  eneify  forccs,(3l6)  • " 
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133*  The  Course  of  Events  from  V-E  Dav  to  the  Slovrine 
Up  of  Disbanclinent* 

Members  of  the  Volks sturm  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  or  who  were  wearing  a uniform  when  captured  were  <?is- 
banj^ed  as  members  Of  th<l  epemy  forces.  Others  were 

permitte'?  to  go  home«(3|7)  Pn  1$  May  1945 » Supreme  Head- 
quarters gave  authority  tp  discharge  certain  categories  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  members  of  the  disarmed  enemy  forces. 
Those  to  be  discharged  fipst  were  all  men  of  German  nation- 
ality who  were  agricul,tural  vforkerS,  coal  miners,  transport 
workers,  and  other  urgently  needed  workers  provided  that 
they  lived,  in  the  area  in  which  they  were  imprisoned  and 
were  not  war  criminals,  security  suspects,  or  members  of  the 
SS,  All  wfflnen  members  of  the  Gepmap  armed  forces  were  also 
to  be  promptly  discharged,  provided  that  they  lived  in  the 
area  in  wMch  they  were  imprisoned  a^  were  not  war  crimi- 
nals, seciirity  suspects^  pr  members  of  the  SS,(318)  Three 
days  later.  Supreme  Headquarters  gave  authority  to  discharge 
all  prisoners  of  war  over  fifty  years  of  age,  provided  that 
they  lived  in  the  area  in  which  they  were  imprisoned  and 
were  not  war  criminals,  security  suspects,  or  members  of  the 
SS,(319)  On  5 June  1945 » nationals  of  ^ance,  Belgium,  the 
Hetherlands,  and  Luxemburg  who  were  prisoners  of  war  or  in 
the  status  of  disarmed  enemy  forces  and  not  wanted  for  war 
crimes  by  a country  other  than  their  own  were  released  to 
their  respective  governments, (320)  General  discharge  was 
authorized  late  in  June  for  all  Germans  except  war  criminals, 
security  suspects,  and  those  in  automatic  arrest  categories. 
Those  whose  homes. were  in  the  Soviet  Zone  were  held  imtil  an 
agreement  on  the5r  transfer  could  be  reached.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  announced  that  war  crime  suspects  would  be  dis- 
charged and  reimprisoned  as  civilian  internees,  and  that 
automatic  arrestees  and  security  suspects  might  he  dis- 
charged if  held  in  custody  for  interrogatlon.(32l)  In  July, 
authority  was  given  to  release  to  their  governments  all  non- 
Germans  who  were  not  security  suspects  or  wanted  as  war 
criminals  by  a country  other  than  their  own,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Estonians,  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles  not 
claiming  Soviet  citizenship,  and  dissident  Yugoslav  and 
neutral  nationals  with  ardent  Axis  symnathies.  The  last 
directive  relating  to  the  mass  disbandment  of  the  German 
armed  forces  was  issued  in  August, (322)  It  reqxiired  that 
automatic  arrestees  be  discharged  aixl  reimprlsoned  as  civil- 
ian internees  before. being  tried  as  war  criminals,  and  pro- 
vided that  SS  members  who  had  jpined  that  organization  sub- 
sequent to  1 August  1944  and  who  wore  privates  could  be  dis- 
charged if  cleared  by  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps, (323) 
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Situflticfe  jaly:  A , 

* ..  ' I » • \ 1 

a*.  In  July  1946.  2l6|657_  prisoners  of  war 
66,P68  interne ^ were  ’ In  ,t!^o  ;ou^^^  U:.S."  ArJny  . Of  the 

prisoners  o^  var/  iterp  ■ 111  Austria , 

176,265  were'  elseiAere  lri'  EOTo|fe‘> '’ai^^^  the  Sonc  *of  • 

Interior.  Meinberls  Of  .the  SS  still  held  as;  prisoiiors  of  war  ‘ 
totaled  11  ^b64  and  consisted  of  all  member's  of  the  Waffen-SS 
abovef  the  grade  of  ScharfObrer'  (sergbaht ) and  all  members  of  - 
the 'Allgemeine-lsS  above 'the '^ad®  of  UriterscharfCairer 
(corporal).  . They  were  held  as  members  of  an  indicated,  organ- 
ization pending 'decision  of  t^e  Internatlbhal  Military  Tri- 
bunal with  reference  to  the  criminality  "that  organization. 
The  total  pif,  7,969  individuals  hold  in  the  category'  of  other 
automatic  arre'atees  included  General  Ptaff  ' Corps  officers,  ' 
senior  mexabors  of  paramilitary  orgaid.zatiVJhs  other  than  the 
SS,  and  high  officials,  of  the  Shzi  ibrty.  These  were  held,  in 
confinement  nominally  as  prisoners  of  i*rar  but  really  as  war 
crime  and^  aadjiriiy  suspects. 

b.  There  were  4i2,4*?8  prisoners  of  war  who  were  in 
the  j^ocess  of  discharge.  ‘ They  inclxaded  individuals  recently 
returned  from  the  United.  States,  personnel  of  Labor , Service  ’ 
units  'recently  rendered  surplus,  indlvidiials  released  from 
hospitals,  and  those  in  the  routine  process  of  being  dis- 
banded. 


o*.  In  the  United  States  Zone  and  in  the  liberated 
coimtries,.  there  were  originally  almost  750,000  prisoners  of 
war  in  labor  Service  units.  By  July  1946  this  number  had  de- 
creased to  105,100,  organized  into  420  units.  It  was  anti- 
cipated that  labor  Service  units  in  the  United  States  Zone 
would  be  disbanded  and  the  personnel  discharged  by  30  Novem- 
ber ,1946.  Those  units  performing  tasks  in  libearated 
covuitries  were  to  be  disbanded  as  the  need  for  them  ceased, 
and  in  aqy  event  by  1 July  1947. 

d.  Prisoners  of  war  in  hospitals  totaled  over 
175,000  in  August  19A5.  By  July  19/'6  this  number  was  re- 
duced to  9,634*  The  hospitals . vrere  staf-fed  to  a considerable 
degree  with  technical.. personnel  of  the  former  German  Medical 
Corps. Although  the , hospitals  operated  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  United  States  medical  battalions,  they  were 
not  military  organizations  in  aiy  sense  and  were  preserved,  to 
render  necessary  medical  .ser^ce  to  prisoners  of  war.  Indi- 
viduals reauij*ing  hospitalization.,  in  excess  of  thirty  days 
were  dlschaTged.,  The  intention  was  to  release  all  hospitals 
for  civilian  use  when  the  military  need  no  longer  existed. 


e*  A total  of  71,794  civilian  Internoea  of  vari- 
ous Fazl  an(l  psramilitary  organizations  other  than  the  SS 
were  ^leing  hel4  in  internment  camps  throughqnt  the  United 
States  Zone,  awaiting  ddcisions  as  to  their  culpability  under 
war  crimes  provisions, (324) 


Chp.ptor  XII 
INTELLICENCE 


UW,  CKD3SR,  AKP  SECURITY 


1?5«  General. 

a.  Puring  the  first  year  of  the  occupation,  law, 
order,  and  secxirity  were  maintained,  in  general,  satisfac- 
torily, except  as  rescects  seciu*ity  of  material  and  infor- 
mation. In  regard  to  material,  pilferage  attained  alarming 
proportions  reaching  two  million  dollars  for  the  month  of 
Pecember  1^45.  Security  of  information  was  often  neglected, 
owing  to  indifference  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

As  the  first  year  of  the  occupation  drew  to  a close,  nothing 
spectacular  had  happened  to  support  or  confirm  the  suspicions 
of  those  who  had  feared  imderground  movements  or  zone-wide 
resistance  to  the  occupation  forces.  The  breaches  of  law 
and  order  which  did.  occtir  received  perhaps  undue  emphasis  in 
intelligence  reports, 

b.  Most  effective  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  was  the  policy  of  con5>letely  sealing-off  Germany  from 
the  outside  world  and,  in  a somewhrtt  lesser  degree,  sealing 
off  ' the  United  States  Zone  from  the  rest  of  Germany.  Prom 
the  beginning,  the  U.S,  Army  maintained  a strict  border  con- 
trol, Originally  designed  as  a sedurity  measure  to  prevent 
the  movement  af  members  of  the  German  intelligence  services, 
this  later  proved  valuable  in  controlling  the  movement  of 
displaced  persons,  prisoners  of  war,  and  refugees, 

c.  The  zone-wide  curfew  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion was  lifted  on  30  March  1946.  This  action  precipitated 
a controversy,  as  seme  major  commands  and  the  G-2  Division 
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of  Theatei*  H©a<i?cmrirtej’8  'wore  in  iftiver  ’of  reinstating  the  . . ' 
cttfew*  It  was  finally  jAotonnined  (that  ’the  foxirfew  cotald  be 
reinstated  Tsy  local  tactical  commanders,  ■af'ter  consultation 
with  .Mill tal^^"Goveltme»j&  if  .the ‘.security  v^ltuati on  warranted 
sue^  action.  ■'  ■ 'r-.  • . r a-  ■ 

d«  UnannoundM  ehooI(  and  search  ^operations,  cover- 
ing at  times  areas  as  large  as  one  of  the  two  ^ttlitary 
Disti^lct^  helped  to  maintain  law  and  otder*  During  an  opera- 
tion all  troops  in  the  area  were  alerted,  road  blocks' wore  set 
up,  and  search  parties  systematically  cembod  the  areas  for 
security  Suspects,  firearms,  and  black-market  operators. 

' e.  Tjj0  rapid  tedoploymont  of  trained  personnel 

left  military  police,  the  Counter  Intelligence  t Corps,  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division,  and  the  Judge  Advocate’s 
Offices  greatly  understaffed,  this  piroblem  was  in  srane  in- 
■stances  so  acute  that  the  secufri'ty  and  law  enforcing  functions 
of  these  agencies  were  sepiously-.4lmpaired . < 

1?6«  The.  Counterintelligence  Diroctive  for  Germany. 

'■  ■ ■ ••••  ' . :.r  • " 

a.  The  basic  policies  for  security  wore  outlined 
in  the  counterintelligence  directive  for  Germany,  first 
issued  by  Headquarters,  12th  Amy  Cifoup,  on  10  April  1945, 
and  romalnod  in  force  on  a Theater-wide  basis  throughout  the 
first’ year  of 'the  occupation.  In  addition  to  providing, 
security  for  American  inilltary  interests,  the  basic  counter- 
intelligence missions  of  the  United  States  forces  In  Germany 
were  the  followings  to  destroy  the  enemy  secret  intelligence 
services  and  all  security  or  secret  police  and  affiliated 
para-^lita^  Mrganiaat-i  onsj  to  dissolve  the  Hasl  Party  and 
prevent  its'  rebirth  in  any  form;  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of 
the  German  General  ^taff  Corps;  and  to  detain  soloctod.  enemy 
scientists  and  industrial  technologists. 

f 

b.  All  persormel  of  the  Gorman  intelligence  • 
services.  Including  the  secret  field  police  and  the  security 
service,  were  'to  be  interned.  All  Sectirity  sispects  and  war 
criminals  were  in  the  autcanetic  airest  category,  as  wore  all 
members  of  the  Ces-tapo,  all  higher  policei.  .efficials,-  Masi 
Party  officials,  hi^  oiVil  servants,  thei;German  general 
staff,  and  lumbers  of  the  Gennan  paramilitary  orgainiaatiCns, 
with  tihe  exception  of  the  lowest  ranks.  ' 

137.  Civilian  Intorneos. 

a*.  About  150,000  persons  were  arrested  during  the 
first  year  of  the  occupation,  the  large  majority  in  the 
period  immediately  following  V-E  Day,  ^hs  first  decrease  in 
the  number  of  civilian  intnees,  was  in  October  1945*  By  the 


ow?  of  1945  there  vere  lt8,000  civilian  internees  in  intern- 
ment camps  in  the  United  States  Zone#  Concentration  of  such 
a large  number 'of  security  suspects,  besides  creating  pr9" 
blems  of  supply  and  guarding,  offered  the  danger  that  ndw 
Nazi  cliques  might  be  formed  behind  barbed  wires#  Many  who 
had  not  been  connecl^d  ^|h' been  interned 
on  technical  groundiii  i;  considerations,  the 

automatic  arrest  policy  was  amended  several  times  during  the 
first  yehr#  On  1 Ji^y  1946,  the  total  number  of  civilian 
internees  in  thiited  States  ehclosio’es  had  been  reduced  to 
about  70, f^OO# 

b#  In'ternmont  camps  were  administered  by  the 
Theater  Provost  Jfarshal#  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2, 
was  charged  with  providing  trained  personnel  to  screen  the 
internees  and  to  determine  whether  their  confinenlent  was  in 
accordance  with  directives# 

c»  War  Oriminals  were  not  segregated  from  other 
security  suspects#  All  civilian  internees  were  kept  in 
enelosures,  the  population  of  which  was  constantly  changing 
as  new  suspects  were  added  and  others  released  or  brought 
to  txidl#  The  camp  occupants  \isre  inconvenienced  by  serious 
overcrowding,  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditions,  and  lack 
of  educational,  religious,  and  recreational  facilities# 

The  war  criminals,  security  suspects,  automatic  arrestees, 
and  other  internees  received  a basic  food  ration  of  1,700 
calories  per  day— a ration  decidedly  above  that  of  the 
German  civi.l  population,  which  was  first  1,500  then  1,250 
calories  per  day.  Workers  in  internment  camps  received  an  ' 
extra  allowance  of  700  calories  per  day,  while  a hospital 
ration  of  between  2,300  and  3,000  oalorios  was  provided# 

In  the  Spring  of  1946  Theater  Headquarters  began  prepara> 
tlons  for  transferring  civilian  internment  enclosures  .to 
German  authorities  # 

d#  On  20  Jtme  1946  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Theater  Headquarters  ordered  that  the  release  of  civilian 
Internees  be  expedited.  Accordingly,  Third  U.S.  Army 
established  a board  of  officers  familiar  with  counter- 
intelligence processing.  This  board  Went  into  civilian 
internment  enclosures  in  the  Third  Array  area  and  reviewed 
the  Cases  of  all  persons  who  had  been  arrested  ,and  were 
held  solely  on  grounds  of  being  security  threats.  In 
four  weeks  the  board  reviewed  apprcscimately  1,800  cases, 
of  which  more  than  1,100  were  ordered  released# 
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^38.;.  General  treaes;  In  the  Security  SitwtlQn. 

eu  ^tiring  combat  it  had  b^cn  impOBsiblo  to  assess 
j.  acewnt^b!^  the  poiontialjtles  of  German'  undergrotmd  movements 
which  were  bollevoS  to  exist*  “ The  first  two  months  of  occu- 
pation, .h.d^'Ver,  proved  thsit  no  majbr  German  opposition  was 
^ to  be  encountered  • Nasi  plans  for  underground  activities 
wore  not  ful^  formulatod  at  the  time  of  the  collapse.  The 
early  apprehension  of  members  of  ■the  SD,  and  Gestapo 
deprived  a potential  underground  resistance  of  leadership* 
There  were  some  signs  of  subversive  activities,  but  they 
were  uncoordinated  ipd  showed  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  large<^cale  plannii^*  The  legendary  Werwolf  organisation 
was  soon, exploded  as  a ayth  of  Naei  propaganda*  A greater^ 
nuisance  to  occupation  authorities  viere  the  Edelweiss 
Piraten*  who  throughout'the  first  year  of  the  occupation 
figured  pr^^nantly  in  field  reports  of  subversive  activities* 
^■^ile  there'  was  conclusive  evidence  of  Edelweiss  Pirates 
mse tings  and  planning,  the  long-raxige  alms  of  the  group 
appeared  to  vary  in  different  localities*  Basically,  the 
Edelweiss  Plraten  were  groups  of  .'dis|T'untled  youths  who 
gathered  to  annoy  occupation  authorities,  to  thz^aten 
German  wcaieh  who  associated  wi'th  occupation  troops,  and  to 
deal  extensively  in  the  black  market*  Othex  groups,  similar 
in  character,  were  the  ECRGi  organization  and  the  Bundsehuh 
and  Regeribogen  groups. 

b*  In  October  1945,  the  first  signs  of  unrest 
were  noted  in  the  civilian  population.  Petty  acts  of 
sabotage  such  as  id.re  cutting  were  on  the  increase  and  the 
wall-smearing  campaign,  more  or  lees  Insignificant  in  scope, 
Whic|i';  had  so  far  been  directed  against  German  women  associa^ 
ing  with  AmeffCan  troopS,  new  defied  the  occupatiion  authori<» 
ties*  Purthermore/  a slight  increase  was  noted  in  the  num- 
ber of  attacks  on  feiited  States  personnel.  Generally,  the 
Germans  assumed  a bolder  attitude,  which  was  expressed  in  a 
slight  but  growing  disregard  for  military  government 
legislation*  Illegal  mail  traffic  and  other  petty  security 
violations  increased,  and  re-vlvai  of  anti-Semitic  feeling 
was  reported* 

■w 

c*  Prom  December  1945  until  the  middle  of  March 
1946  there  was  a general  improvement  in  the  security  sitm- 
ti  on,  resulting  largely,  it  appears,  fpom  'the  arming  of 'the 
ci'viHan  police  in  many  areas  and  the  increased  use  of  mo- 
bile patrols*  Strangely  enough*  the  dreaded  idnter  months 
with  their  many  hardships  produced  no  adverse  effects  on 
civil  security.  The  G-2  Division  of  Theater  Headouarters 
reported  also  that  the  large-scale  withdrawals  of  tactical 
troops  under  the  redeployment  plan  did  not  cause  the  civil 
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population  to  (ilsrefrar^  security  controls  and  that  apprehen- 
sion in  this  respect  had  ’’proven  to  be  unfounded*” 

d*  f'uring  the  last  two  weeks  of  March,  the 
security  situation  deteriorated  appreciably  and.  remained  at 
a lover  I level, ^til  th^.  bejgi^  1946,  The  G-2 

division,  reversing  stated  that  the 

hasty  vTxthdrawal  of  tfhite^.  States  tiroops  contributed  ’’pri- 
marily to  the  boldness  of  the  German  people,”  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  symbol  of  authority,  German  self-coh- 
fidence  returned,  together  with  the  belief  that  the-  United 
f^tates  would  soon  withdraw  frcan  the  fccupation  altdjgether. 
Touring  the  spring  of  1945  security  violations  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  attacks  on  American  personnel  to  ctnrfew 
violations,  were  on  the  increase.  There  was  some  criticism 
Germans  of  Military  Government  and  of  occupation  policies. 
The  number  of  civilians  apprehended  for  carrying  weapons  in- 
creased, Althoi:igh  improvements  in  the  situation  were  noted 
in  the  first  week  of  June,  the  pirevious  high  level  was  not 
attained  during  that  month. 

139,  The  Theater  Protective  Security  Plan. 

a,  A zone-wide  security  plan  evolved  by  Theater 
Headquarters  Included  an  estimate  of  the  situation  in, the 
United  States-occupisd  arehs  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  in 
ad.iacent  territories,,  stated  the  courses  of  action  open  to 
the  occupation  forces  In  meeting  civil  disturbances,  and 
set  forth  principles  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  security 
plans  of  the  lower  echelons.  It  was  supplemented  by  a 
Theater  alert  plan,  containing  a checklist  of  actions  to  be 
taken  by  ma.ior  commanders  in  the  event  of 'emergoncle.s  which 
were  given  brdhr-  de'ai£np,tlT)iis*  Ahe*  aeourlty  .and  the 

alert  plans  provided  for  mutual  assistance  among  ma,ior 
commands  and  coordination  of  action  by  Theater  Headquarters. 

b»  The  security  plan  dealt  in  great  detail  with 
minor  uprisings,  in  the  event  of  which  provision  was  made 
for  vigilant  frontier  control  and  for  demonstration  flights 
by  the  Air  Force,  but  reprisal  action  against  German  canmun- 
Itios  was  forbidden,  A major  uprising  was  deemed  less  like- 
ly and  was  considered  in  less  detail, 

f 

140,  Security  Astiects  of  the  Plstilaced  Persons  Problem. 

a,  Pisplaced  persons  were  responsible  for  some 
crimes  of  violence,  for  looting,  pilferage,  and  a large 
amount  of  black-miarket  activity.  Establishment  of  camps, 
shake-down  inspections,  and  stepping-up  of  patrol  activities 
contributed  to  control. 
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b#  From  tho  outset  the  military  authorities  were 
responsible  for  the  enfordeihent  of  law  and  order  with  respect 
to  displaced  persons*  The  agreement  with" the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  of  18  February  1946 
provided,  however,  that  the  military  authorities  would  con- 
.suit  vrlth  camp  cjirecti^e, 'particularly  when  the  displaced 
persons  in  the  ,‘latters  ’ ew®  ttij^ht  be  subjected  to  search, 
arrest,  and  detention^  Search  operations  had.  to  be  approved 
by  Military  Government*  The  dis|jiaced  persons  were  well 
Aware  of  the  stringent  regulations  covering  the  entry  into 
and  seenrch  of  their  camp's  and  believed  that  they  were  rela- 
tively Immune  from  action  by  law-enforcement  agencies* 

Check  and  search  operations  were  conducted,  however,  from 
time  to  time  in  displaced  persons  centers,  and  usually 
yielded  large  numbers  of  lethal  weapons  and  black-market 
supplies* 

Prior  to  JO  March,  1946,  German  police  were  ; 
permitted  to  con^ct  searches  In  displaced  persons  assembly 
centers,  provi<3ifeif  offlacUrrencC  h^d  been  obtained  from  ■ 
Mlltaiy  ,G<^eriiment*  But  this  caused  friction,  culminating 
in  the  Stuttgart  riot  of  29  Mstrch  1946,  when  displaced 
persons  moved  against  German  police  conducting  a search 
operation*  . Shots 'were  fired  from  both  sides  and  one  Jewish 
displaced  person  was  killed*  Order  was  not  restored  until 
an  armored  car  and  several  jeep  loads  gf  District  Constabur* 
lary  arrived.  The  immediate  result  was  that  tho  Theater 
Ccmmaiider  prohibited  the  use  of  German  police  in  searches 
and  seizures ‘in  campus,  housing  pereecutees.  Sijc  weeks,  later, 
on  l6  ffay  1946,  Theater  Headquarters  promulgated'  Standing 
Operating  Procedure  Ho,  81  on  check  and  seahch  operations 
in  United  Stations  displaced  persons  cen'berd,  which  was  in- 
tended to  establish  uniform  proced\a:es  throiighout  the  United 
States  .occupied  area  of  Gernwmy*  To  prevent  recurrence  of 
incidents  like  the  one  in  Stuttgart,  authority  to  approve 
cheek,  and  search  operations  in  Jewish  displaced,  persons 
centers  was  limited  to  tho  commanding  generals  of  the  Third 
U,S*  Amy  and  the  Berlin  District,  Germans  were  not  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  such  opera tlons  in  Soviet-adminis- 
tered or  Jewish  centers,  except  when  required  to  identify 
persons  or  material  evidence*  In  this  event  their  numbor 
was  to  bo  limited  to  one  or  two  essential  individuals* 

German  police  could  participate  in  search  operations  in 
other  than  Soyie.t— administered  or  Jewish  centers,  provided 
that  they  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  United  States 
troops  engaged  in  the  operation  and  that  they  remained  ^^nder 
the  direct  supervision ' of  United  States  personnel.  Troops 
taking  part  in  stach  an  opera'tion  were  to  be  commandod  by 
an  officer  of  at  least  the  rank  of  captain  and  were  to  be 
carefully  briefed  as  to  their  objectives,  powers,  and 
conduct* 
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Contributing  to  tho  security  aspects  of  the 
^Ispiace^—persons  probloin  was  the  fact  that  Allied  and  neutral 
nationa.ls  wore  assigned  as  static  guards  in  depots  and  largo 
military  conmunlties,  and  on  prisoner-of-war  details  whore 
United  States ' manpower  , was  insufficient*  The  men  used,  for 
these  purposes  were  a|mbit  persons,  mair^ 

ftom  the  Eastern  EWcjpdi^n  d Because  of  the  large 

number  of  Poles  emple^ed,  there  orj^,nizations  wore  often 
termed  ”Polish  Gimird  Companies  This  was  a misnomer,  as^  tho 
companies  were  not  composed  ontiroly  of  Poles.  During  the 
last  week  of  January  1946,  the  number  of  Poles  used  for 
guard  dtAios  was  23,340,  but  the  total  of  foreign  nationals 
so  employed  was  31,836*  By  30  June  1946»  the  Theater  total 
of  foreign  civilian  guards  had  risen  to  41>500  persons, 
organized  into  199  units. 

0*  The  widespread  use  of  these  foreign  guards 
was  not  viithout  perplexing  ramifications.  The  Secretary  of 
State  questioned  the  wisdom  of  using  Polish  personnel  inas- 
much as  political  repercussions  ml^t  result  ft*om  it.’ 

Theater  Headquarters  had  to  assure  tho  War  Department  that 
steps  were  being  taken  to  effect  the  repatriation  of  these 
displaced  persons,  but  recommended  that,  since  they  were 
available,  foreign  nationals  bo  retained  in  service  on  guard 
detail  imtil  the  prisoner— of-war  labor  companies  were  dis- 
banded. A more  immediate  and  no  less  disturbing  problem  was 
the  conduct  of  these  civilian  guards.  BVequent  reports  of 
crimes  perpetrated  hy  uniformed  displaced  persons,  ranging 
from  capital  crimes  to  minor  offenses,  presented  a problem 
with  which  the  German  police  could  not  cope  and  which  mili- 
tary police  found  difficult.  Culprits  were  often  mistaken 
for  United  States  personnel  and  the  .AiBerlcan  soldier  was 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  population.  Theater 
Headquarters  ordered  in  December  1945  that  all  lUiifoi^s  in 
possession  of  non-Americans  be  dyed  blue  or  browh,  but  it 
was  not  until  April  tha.t  this  order  was  complied  ^th. 

141«  War  Criminals. 

a.  The  first  comprehensive  directive  on  bring- 
ing war  criminals  to  justice  was  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Directive  1023/lC  of  8 July  1945*  By  its  teimis,  responsi- 
bility was  imposed  upon  the  Theater  Commander  to  bring 
about  pvinishment  for  the  following  crime  st 

(l)  Atrocities  and  offenses  aganist  persons 
or  property  constituting  violations  of  international  law, 
including  the  laws,  rules,  and  custrana  of  land  and  naval 
warfare; 
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(2)  Initiatioi;i  of  invasion  of  other  countries 
and  of  wars  of  aggression  in  Eolation  of  international 
treaties; 

(3)  Other  atrocities  6nd  offenses,  including 

atrocities  and  perse cutj^ons  on  racl,al,  religious,  and  polite* 
ical  grounds,  conunitte<?  since  30  ^95^* 

b.  The  term,  "cr^.ini*^!”  Wes  defined  as  including 

a^  persons,  •’ildthout  regard  *0  ^iheir  nationality  or 
capacity  in  which  they  spte4#”  Vho  committed  any  of 
the  crimes  defined  above.^  included  also  all  persons  who 
had  been  accessories  to  C>*iP>3ey  Vho  t a consenting 

part  therein,  who  were  cfpi»»^ted  with  plans  or  enterprises 
involving  their' boinmisslQn^  or  Whp  vepe  members  of  groups 
or  organizations  connected  A^th  such 

crimes,  With  reference  to  crime 8/ agcipst  peace,  invasion  of 
other  countries,  and  warg;  pf  aggression#  the  term  "criminal” 
included  persons  who  held  high  political  or  military  posi- 
tions in  Cjermai^r  or  one 'of  its  allies  or  cobelligerents, 

c.  The  Theater  Commander  was  directed  also  to 
cause  the  arrest  of  all  persons  whom  he  suspected  of  having 
committed  other  atrocities  and,  offenses,  ineiuding  perse- 
cutions on  racial,  religious,  or  political  grounds,  and.  of 

. all  persons  whom  the  Control  Council,  or  any  one  of  the 
United  Nations. or .Italy,  charged  as  criminals, 

d.  As  a result  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Direc- 
tive 1067/10,  the  Theater  Commander  not  only  vras  Charged 
with  the  pxinishment  of  crimes  committed  against  the  laws  and 
custans  of  war  in  connection  with  military  operations  or 
ocoupatlony  but  also  was  directed  to  punish  all  crimes,  ex- 
cept common  law  crimes,  ccamnltted  in  Germany  and  territories 
conquered  or  anreoced.  by  Germany  since  1933, 

B,  By  Theater  directive  of  14  December  1945#  the 
970th  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  Detachment  was  responsible 
for  the  apprehension  of  susp?,eted  war  criminals  and  witnesses. 
The  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  was  not  to  initiate  investi- 
gations or  uncover  war  criminals#  but  mere.ly  to  arprohond 
those  persons  designated  V the  Theater  Judge  Advocate, 
intern  them,  and  render  an  immediato  report  of  arrest.  Issue 
to  counterintelligence  agents  of  such  items  as  food, 
gasoline,  cigarettes,  lipsticks,  and  similar  supplies  could 
be  requested  through  channels  when  required  to  hicilitate 
the  apprehension  of  war  criminals. 
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142*  Mlltarv  Justice# 


a«  Th©  stftti&tlcs  of  general  court-nnartlal  cases 
ftrom  July  1942  to  February  1946  reyolaed  that  the  number  of  , 
purely  military  offenses,  epn<?tlt]iAed  pBil  iJorcent  of  all  . 
cases  trie^.'  The  mun^er' and  sex 

crimes  was  10,17  end  the.  rest  wore 

miscellaneous  offerisbsj^W account— 
ed  for  the  largest  number,  Vi-E  Dey  brought  a shtuTp  drop  in 
rape  cases,  number  of  purely  •Mlitai^’’  offP^es-tegah^^ 

decline  in  a scmowhat  leeh-  aiarkod  manner  In  Juris  194^ ’• 

There  was,  hoPever,  a correSpondihg  rise  in  the  number  of 
noncapital  coramon^law  crimes," 

"b.  Approximately  10  percent  of  all  troops  in  the 
'European  Theater  were  Negroes,'  ThC  amount  of  violent  crimes, 
inurderj  nnd«rape  Committed  by  this  minority  was  far  out.  of 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  "An  analysis  of  the  death  sen- 
tences executed'  in  the  European  Theater  throu^'31  October 
1945  showed  that,  of  70  soldiers  executed,  55  wore  Negroes, 
ail  of  whom  died  for  mur<*!er  or  rape,  Or  both,  -The  -one 
soldier  executed  for  desertion’^was  white.  During  the  same 
period  of  time  a total  of  260  White  soldiers  ;and  253  Ne^oes 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  the  sentences  in  the  cases  of 
245  whites  and  198  Negroes  having  been  commuted.  The  largest 
number  of  Negro  offenders  had  eemmitted  violent  crime,  while 
with  white  troops  desertion,  misbehavior  before  the  onoiiy, 
and  sentinel  offenses  were  mors  prevalent, 

c.  The  decline  in  serious  offenses  after  '7-E;pay 
was  not  in  proportion  tO  the  decline  of  troop  strength  in 
the  Theater  and  the  volume  of  court-martial  casoS'  ^id  not 
fall  as  anticipated , In  view  of  the  fact  that  personnel  in 
the  Office  of  the  Theater  Judge  Advocate  had  been  diminished 
by  redeployment,  the  processing  of  general  court-martial 
cases  through  that  office  was  considerably  slowed  down. 
Excessive  delays  often  occurred  between  initial  confinement 
and  trial  of  rd.lltary  personnel.  The  shoytago  of  trained 
officer  la\iy©i*s  the  European  Theater  was  the  moat  press- 
ing single  problem  encountered  in  the  administration  of 
military  ^wstico,  ’ 

' d.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  occUj»- 
tion,  the  total  general-prisoner  population  of  the  EuroJjean 
Theater  was  concentrated  in  the  Wurzburg  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Wtraburg,  On  30  June  1*946  a total  of  1,175  military 
personnel  wore  in  confinement. 
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CENSORSHIP 


' V 143 » Censorship  ‘]^ollCfv. 

.*  i 

Press  censors^p  policy  was  formulated  by  the 
Press  Censorship  Branph  of  the  l^bllo  Relatloi^  Division  of 
Theater  Headquarters  and  executed  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G-2,  through  the  Crasorship  Branch*  Operational 
censorship  units  in  the  theater  were  supervised  by  the 
Public  delations  Division,'  Rroni  V-E  Day  until  V-J  Pay,  the 
main  Mssibn  of  military  apd  press  censorship  was  , to  Mfe- 
guard  information'  on  tpoop  movefnents  from  Et(rOpe  to-.th9.t' 
Pacific,  ■ 

Ceromunications.  ' 

A week  after  V-E  Day,.  Theater  Headquarters  noti- 
fied all  major  commahds  of  eased  censorship  restrictions. 
Locations  and  idSntl'ties  of  units  and  .descriptions  of  Com- 
bat experiences  coijlid  then  be  passed*  Dnlt  censorship  for 
units  not  alerted  for  the  Fadfio  was  discontinued  on  15 
May.  Base  censors  still  made  spot  cheeks  to  determine 
whether  personal  cOBmuriicatlone  contaiiMd  vital  information 
on  the  war  against  Japan  , or  oh  the  , European  Occupation. 
Material  that  had  been  iimpounded  or^  detained  was  reviewed 
and ^ most' of  it  forwarded  to  the.  addressee.  All  censorship 
stamps  were  destroyed  on  30  May  1945  • On  V-E  Day,  there - 
were  300  officers  and  180  enlisted  men  engaged  in  censor- 
ship duties;  by  V-J  Day,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
250  officers  and  125  eniljSted  men.  All  military  censorship 
of  nmiil  and  press  in  the  European  Theater  was  ended  on  10 
September  1945,  and  the  la0  military  censorship  unit  was 
disbanded  on  25  September  1945. 

t 

145.  Civil  Censorship. 

a.  Civil  CeMOTShlp  was  Imposed  on  all  forms  of 
civilian  communications-^letters,  books,  maps,  recordings, 
plans,,  etc.  The  purpose  of  this  censorship  before  V-J  Day. 
was  to  obtain  all  possible  information  of  value  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
harmful  information.  After  V-J  Day,  the  censorship  of  Ger- 
man communications  was  continued  as  a valuable  ^sovirce  of 
IntelligGnce  ^or  the ' occupation  authorl'tiee  and  as  a means 
of  controlling  information.  There  were  four  phases  in  the 
control  of  communications  in  Gepnany.  At  first  all  coramvml- 
cations  were  prohibited,  all  mail  in  the  Reichspost  was 
impounded,  axid  all  message  service  .suspended.  La'ter, 
Communication  facilities  within  Germany  were  reoponsd  under 


strict  regulp.tioTis  which  permitted  no  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  except  through  prisoner-of-war,  civil- 
ian-internee, or  InternatioTOl-Red-Cross  messages^  J?till 
later,  restrictions  for  internal  communications  wore  relaxed 
and  limited  oxterna.1  cp^uiucati on  was  permitted.  Finally, 
only  moderate  control,  ;,^|  ;e^0^^is^<|  over  internal  and  exter- 
nal ooinranicatlons4'|||1  '•  •' 

h.  The  Civil  Censorship  Division  was  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  Censorship  Branch  of  the  G-2 
Division.  For  operational  purposes  it  was  divided  into 
four  groups,  ‘located  at  Offontech,  Munich,  Esslingen,  and 
Berlin.  Prom  these  groups,  the  Telecommunications  Sec- 
tions operated  field  stations  and  mobile  teams,  the  former 
fixed,  permanent  stations,  and  the  latter,  as  the  name 
implies,  staying  a sh<a't  time  in  one  location  and  thon  moving 
on  to  another. 

I 

c.  Civilians  were  recruited  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  as  early  as  February  1945,  for  cenHorship 
duty  in  Germany.  Most  of  them  had  had  censorship  experience 
in  America  during  the  war.  Those  idio  left  the  United  States 
in  April  and  Ifey  received  training  in  Prance  before  going 
to  Germany.  In  July  permission  was  granted  for  the  use  of 
3,500  Germans  in  rostal  censer  ship.  Many  proved  very 
efficient,  and  no  evidence  was  found  of  willful  failiire  to 
carry  out  instructions.  Stateless  persons  were  hired  in 
England  for  woifc  in  Germany,  and  early  in  1946  the  first 
Danish  emplcyecs  arrived, 

146.  Methods  of  Cens arshin. 

When  an  intercepted  communication  revealed  infor- 
mation of  interest,"  the  information  was  reported  on  a form 
called  a submission  and  passed  to  what  was  known  as  a visor 
agency,  i.e.,  one  which  could  make  use  of  the  information 
either  for  action  or  for  lnfonna.tion.  There  were  about 
150  user  agencies,  \diich  submitted  their  requirements  to  the 
Civil  CehsoT'’hip  Division.  Censorship  maintained  a watch 
list  of  persons  or  firms  \dioee  communications  were  to  be 
given  specia^l  attention. 

147.  Postal  Censorship. 

a.  Resumption  of  postal  communication  within  the 
United,  States  Zone  was  authorized  in  October  1D45;  in 
December  mail  between  the  United  States  and  displaced  persons 
was  authorized;  international  postal  service,  except  be- 
tween Germany  and  Spain  or  Japan  and  their  dependencies, 
was  resumed  1 April  1946,  Durli^  June  1946,  civil  censor- 
ship examined  3,500,000  international  postal  communications 
and  prepared  105,000  submissions  on  them, 
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b.  On  boing  roceivod . from  the  Reichspost,  mail 
to  be  cetisore«?  vas  checkec?  against  the  watch  list  for  both 
senc^er  anc<  addressee.  If  either  name  appeared  on  tie  list, 
the  communication  was  ejcamineid  in  a special  unit.  Mail 
containing  no  reportable  informetipn  seldom  remained  in  the 
censorship  station  for  njore  thap  twenty-four  hours;  that  on 
which  a report  had,  to  be  ■prepercd  inight  remain  almost 
fifty.  Small  bits  of  cbjecuio^bl^  matter  were  excised  and 
the  communication  was  released,  An  objectionable  enclosure 
was  extracted.  An  objectionable  cbim|innication  which  could 
not  be  rendered  unobjectionable  by  excision  or  extraction 
v/as  condemned.  An  imp^essipk  of  tke:  examiner 's  stamp  was 
placed  on  each  communication  before  it  was  .released  to  the 
Reichspost.  Documents  carried  by  travelers  were  examined 
by  the  postal  censorship  department »' 

a.  Telephone  service  in  Germany  was  slowly  re- 
established* Intracity  service  was  functioning  in  Frank- 
furt by  the  end  of  June  1945*  Intrazonal  serfice  for 
essential  civilian  needs  was  authorized  in  the  United 
States  Sone  in  October,  and  in  February  1946  interzonal 
service  was  established.  Telegraph  service,  was  opened  in 
November  1945.  International  telecommTinications  had  not 
been  opened  by  the  end  of  June  1946  because  the  Allied 
powers  had  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement. 

b.  Civilian  and  common-user  telephone  lines 
were  monitored,  selected  lines  being  connected  vrith 
observing  sets.  In  Frankfurt,  which  had  7,000  subscribers, 
300  lines  were  under  observations.  Recordings  were  made  of 
conversations  which  might  be  of  interest  to  user  agencies, 
and  submissions  were  prepared, 

c.  Telegraph  messages  were  'delivered  by  the 
Reichspost  to  the  censorship  station  and  were  checked 
aganiat  the  watch  list  before  being  examined, 

149*  Accom'plishments. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  occupation,  Civil 
Censorship  served  as  a security  and  intelligence  agency, 
and  revealed 'the  trend  of  Gennan  thinking.  Its  findings 
were  of  special  value  to  the  Finance  Division,  police  and 
fire  officials,  officers  engaged  in  denazification,  and  the 
De cartelization  Branch  of  the  Economics  Division. 
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PUBLIC  S4PETI 


” • yf'  i ■ ' i . ;■ 

150.  RegponsibillMy^^iriiaL: 

a*  When  the  Allied  Armies  swept  across  the  Gennah 
border  in  September  1944i  public  safety  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  Public' Safety  Branch  of,the.G-5  Division,  Supreme 
Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force*  Administration 
vmis  carried  out  through,  normal  staff  and.  command  channels, 
the  principal  operational  agencies  being  the  Public  Safety 
Branches  of  the  armies.  The  Supreme  Headquarters  hand- 
book for  Civil  Affairs  and  the  technical  manual  Public  Safety 
contained  detailed  instructions  applicable  to  this  field  of 
operations.  With  the  dissolution  of  Supreme  Headquarters 
on  16  July  1945»  cbntrol  passed  to  U.S.  Forces,  European 
Theater. 

b.  Full  responsibility  for  the  nainte nance  of 
public  safety  rested  i*rith  the  field  forces  from  V-E  Day  to 
31  December  1945,  at  vhich  time  responsibili"^  for  all  mil- 
itary government  operations  in  the  field  passed  to  the 
Offices  of  Military  Government  for  the  three  German  Lander. 

(1)  From  1 January  1946,  some  public  safety  functions, 
relating  to  displaced  persons  and  thS  maintenance  of  securi- 
ty of  the  forces-,  remained  the  responsibility  of  Military 
District  Commanders.  (2)  ^ft&r  1 April  1946,  the  staff 
supervision  of  some  public  safety  responsibilities  continued 
under  the  Public  Safety  Branch  of  the  newly  reestablished 
G-5  Division  of  Theater  Headquarters.  (3)  These  included 
execution  of  policy  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  law  and  order;  denazification,  reorganization*  and  re- 
activation of  the  German  police  and  fire-fighting  forces; 
supervision  of  German  police  operations;  investigation  of 
public  officials;  enforcement  of  security  measures;  dis- 
posal of  staffs,  guards,  and.  internees  of  concentration 
camps  in  condunotion  with  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps; 
and  control  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  (4) 

151.  Public  Safety  in  Liberated  CoTintries. 

The  policy  placing  the  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  of  public  safety  agencies  and  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  upon  the  national  authorities  of  each 
country  liberated  from  German  domination  was  agreed  upon 
at  the  Quebec  Conference  in  August  1943  and  carried  out  in 
combined  operations  in  Europe  in  1944-45.  National  police 
authorities,  therefore,  restored  order  in  liberated 
countries  and  cooperated  with  the  Counter  Intelligence 
Corps  and  the  Provost  Marshal  in  the  general  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  and  in  apprehending  delinquent  soldiers 


^djnii'tk^tration. 
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and  staging  raids  where  United  State. p so^l^rS'  were  Invplved 
in  criminal  activity.  ■■ 


152. 


' I-I-  ' 1 •' 


Aachen.' 


a.  Principal  ^nblems.  As  the  first -large  German 
city  to  surrender  to'  UnitiPd'  fppces,  Aachen  became  the 

proving  ground  for  military  goverriment  policy.  Military 
Government  Petachment  FlG2  almihiatered.  the  city  under  the 
First,  Army  and  tackled  many  ppoblema  which  vrere  to  face 'all 
public  safety  a utheri ties,  namely,*  t|ie  reorganization  of 
the  police  force  ai^  the  msintenaftoe  pf  law  and  order,.until 
it  could  assume  responsibility;  the  selection  of  personnel 
that  wpuld  meet  the  teats 'of  poll ti pal  reliability  and 
efficiency;  the  opening  pf  police  sehools  for  the  training 
of  police  in  democratic  police  praOtloes  and  procedure  and 
for  the  training  of  police  in  democratic  police  practices  and 
and  procedure  and  for  the  training  of  cadres  for  use  in 
later  police  schools;  the  designing  of  police  uniforms  to 
mabk  a break  with  authoritarian  traditions;  the  rearming  of 
the  German  police;  formation  of  policy  on  the  character  and 
extent  of  duties  to  be  assigned  to  the  German  police,  and 
the  type  and  amount  of  supervision  to  be  given  in  order  to 
assure  a high  degree  of  cooneration,  discipline,  and 
conformance  with  Allied  directives. 


b.  Penazlficatlon,  The  denazification  of  police 
In  Aachen  was  cairled  out  by  the  Special  Branch  of  Public 
Safety,  established  on  30  December  1944*  By  the  end  of  the 
year  denazification  was  generally  complete,  but  some  Nazis 
were  retained  because  no  other  professional  police  were  • 

available. (5) 

c.  Prison  Adminlstrationii  Public  safety  officers 
were  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  prisons.  Difficul- 
ties in  administering  the  Aachen  prison  arose  as  a result  of 
its  use  by  the  First  Army,  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps, 
the  Public  Safety  Branch,  and  the  local  German  police.  On 

5 December,  a German  penal  expert  was  appointed  for  the 
prison  under  the  supervision  of  public  safety  officers, 

d.  Fire  Fighting  and  Ci'yil  Defense*,  As  retreat- 
ing Nazis  had  removed  all  fire-fighting  equipment  frcan 
Aachen  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  there  was  considerable 
delay  in  reorganising  the  flx*e  department.  Civil  defense 
plans  were  prepared  in  November  for  use  in  case  of.  air 
raids,  but  they  were  never  required, (6) 
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e«  Administration  of  Justice;  Military  govern- 
ment summary  coijrts  tried  German  and  , other  , civilians  pending 
the  reorganization  of which 
existed  prior  to  1933  waJ  reihstituted 'by  the  Allied  and,  to- 
gQ.the,r  with  .military  government.’, lawB-'and  ■•ordinances,. 
provided  the  legal  basis  of  the  courts'  decisions. (7) 

Heavy  fines  and  longt  "sentences'  soon  impressed  upon  the  popula- 
tion that.  viola+ ions  would' not  be"  tolerated , - : 

' ' -K  ' 

; f.  Crime  Control’.  Owing' to  the  apprchonsiye 
attitude  of  Aachen  residents/  crime  control  w-as  not  a press-  ' 
ing  phoblqm*  In  December  hn  alarming  increase  in  juvOnilQ  • 
delihauenCy. was  controlled  by  making  the  parents  responsible  - 
for  their  children's  offeftsS'’S*(8)  Incidents  involving  loot-  • 
ing  bv  United  •'^■tates  troops, 'Over  whom  German  police  had.  no 
poWepc,  wppo  .Soon. 'brought  to  n minimum  bv  m'ilita,py  ,p(jlicc , (9)-  , 
'^lack-ma.rket  , activity  Va.s  hbgligible,  as  was  at  .'first  the' 
broblotn  of  displaced  persons,'  As  tactical  operations  preceded, 
however,  millions  of  digpi>ieib(i  persons  were  uncovered  and,  they 
became  involved  in  numerous  criminal  ihcidcn'ts, in  the 
vicinity  of  Aachen.  Steps  werte  taken  to  ga'ther  .them  intq'.  . 
center^,  r,nd  tactical ' commanders  assumed  responsibility  for 
their  care,  control,  and  repatriation.  Policy  deyeloped  in  ' ' 

the  Rhineland  by  t>ie  Public  .Safety  Branch,  G-5,  Fifteenth 
Army,  for  the  handling  of  displaced  persons  proved  valua.blc 
in  operations  east  .of  the  Rhine,  . ■ •■  * 

153.  Reorganization  .and  Supnr'vls'i  on  of  the  German  • 
Police.  , 

a.  On  V-E  Pay  not  only  displaced  persons,  but 
also  ctiminals,  refugees,  and  surrendering  Wehrmacht  ^personnel 
roamed  the  ..countryside,,  and  prac'biCaliy- no ■ German  police  force 
existed  to  control  them,-  Public  safety  officers  coordinated 
their  activitie-s  with  other-  security  agencies  of  the  .Amy  to 
control  this  unhealthy  situation.,  and  tactical  commanders  , 
as.«5igned'.combat- troops  to  assist, (lo) 

b.  Plans- for  the  roorgani^'^iion  of  the  Gorman 
police  and  fire-fighting  forces  became  effective  with  the 
issuance  of  a .Thoat-'^r  d-irective  on  7..T^y  1945. (ll)  Unite^ 
States  policy  .for  the  re  organization  of  German  public  safety, 
agencies  was  ba.sed  on  the-  co'noept.s  of  decentraliz-ation,  . 
demilitarization,  denazification,'  arid  -the  abolition,  of.  the 
national  comm.and  hi'^rarehy.  of  the  Gorm.an  police,  fire,  and 
civil  defense  agencies, (12) , All  central  control  of  the  German' 
police  system  was  abolished  by  turning  over  responsibility  to 
the  municipalities  and  the  Lander,  and  by  abolishing  alto- 
gether certain  Nazi  organizations,  such  as  those  which  had 
formed  a part  of  the  .3.a,(l3) 
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c»  The  Railway  and  Waterways  Police  and  various 
other  units  were  reconstituted  as  separate  units.  The  Border 
Control  Police,  abolished  by  the  first  forces  entering  Europe, 
v'as  reorganized  vdthin  each  Land  with  authority  over  German 
civilians  only.  By  May  l9^  the  Bofder  Control  Police  had  a 
strength  of  3,723,  with  iiOOO  employed  in  carrying  out 
customs  police  duties, (l4)  Btij’eaus  of  Criminal  Identifi- 

. cation  were  organiaed  ip  December  to  assist  in  the  con- 
trol of  crime, (15)  •'^t|'ictly  pivilian  in  character j.  these 
bureaus  operated  under  the  >La^ 'Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
served  as  mediums  for  exchanging  1 formation  among  police 
departmelits,.  during  the  last  Six  inonths  of  1945,  German 
civilian  police  increased  ife  strength  from '12,000(16)  to 

24,500.(17) 


d.  Public  safety  officers  screened  appointed  and 
trained  m^l^ 3. cipal  and  rippal  police  land  supervised  their 
operations,  IVocedures  developed  during  operations  in  lib- 
erated coxmtries  were  carried  over  and  used  successful] y in 
Germany.  Tbdastie  limitations  were  placed  uron  the  powers  of 
the  new  police,  especially  in  their  relations  with  Allied' 
personnel. (18)  All  remaining  records,  property,  and  equip- 
ment were  reclaimed  for  the  use  of  the  new  police,  and  suitable 
persons  dismissed  by  the  Nazis  were  reappointed  and  gave 
willing  cooperation.  A monthly  Police  Situation  Report  and 
a monthly  Crime  Report  irere  required  of  all  police  chiefs  and. 
were  the  basis  for  supervisine  arrest  procedure,  booking  of 
charges,  actions  in  bringing  offenders  before  the  proper 
court,  and  inspection  of  prisons. (19) 

154.  .Penazification  and  Training. 

By  Pecembor  1945  denazification  of  the  police, 
carried  out  through  investigation  of  information  given  in 
their  individual  Questionnaires,  or  Frageboeen.  was  officially 
announced  as  complete  in  the  United  States  Zone,  although 
dismissals  continued  for  months, (20)  'In  March  responsibility 
for  further  denazification  passed  to  the  Germans,,  The 
shortage  of  politically  reliable  experienced. personnel  made 
it  necessary  to  set  up  basic  training  schools,-  f.By  the  end, 
of  January  1946,  twenty  schools  werd  in  -operation  throughout 
the  none, (21)  Courses  were  conducted  by- German  police 
instructors  under  the  sunervision  of  the  police  chiefs  and 
public  safety  officers,  and  wore  supplemented  by  in-service 
training.  Special  courses  were  conducted  to  train  German 
civilian  investigators. (22)  A selected  group  of  prisoners 
of  war  was  trained  for  police  work , at  Chateau  Tocquevllle, 
near  Cherbourg,  France.  The  'program'  for  the  training  of 
German  prisoners  of  war  for  government  service,  including 
police  work,  known  as  Special  project  No.  2,  or  the  "SuiP- 
f lower  Pro.iect,^  was  initiated  on  30  July  1945,(23) 
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155  • Uniforms  an^  -laTns  for- German 'Police. 

■ ■ The  neviy.  loss ' of  prestige 

anfl  morale  because  they  'Third  and 

£?oventh  .ftrmies  .tiaerefore  cirpedited  the  release  of  captvared 
enemy  stoclcs  of  materia.!  to  be  used  for  uniforms# (24)  ' The  , 
Grerman  police  authorities -were  perndttod  to  design  their  own 
uniforms,  sub ,1ept.  to  the  ap^oval  of  public  Safety  officers. 
By  30  April  1946  all  nolice,  including  the  newly  formed 
border  police were  unif  ormed  • The  reai^ing  of ' the  German 
police  was  undertaken  first  on  a local  basis  upon  :tho  re- 
quest of  local  public  safety  officers*.  Without  weapons  the 
Gorman  police  were  helpless  to  cope  with  many  Ideal  siti^ 
tions  such.,.as  robbir^,  burning,  looting,  and  murdering  of 
Gormen  civilians  by’ displaced  persons.  A majority  of  Gorman 
police  remained  Unarmed  through  October  1945>  Wt  on  6 
tJovember  the  AHied  Control  Council  reached  an  e^eement 
whereby  weapons  and  limited  amounts  of  ammunition  wore  sub- 
•sequently  supplied  to  the  Gorman  police, (25)  Progress  made 
'in  extendi?;^"and  perfecting  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  also  improved  the  efficiency  of  police 
■'operations,..  * 

■15^.  Beorganization  of 'Airman  Fire-»ytgbting  Agencies . 

^ a.'  In  general,  German  .fire  agencies  had  suffered 

severe  danag'o  aS  a result  of  bombings,. and  tho  equipment 
which  had  beeii  moved  by  the  Nazid  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  .early  days  o^  the  occupation  was  dispersed  in 
small  towns'  and  •on  the  outskirts  o.f  municipalities  for  their 
protection.  The  shortage  of  fiSrS'-alarm* ^sterns,  fire-fight- 
ing Vehi ole Pj, hose,  punqps,  gasoline, , oil,  nozzles,  and  other 
requirements  for  efficient  fire  figh'tiing  created  serious 
problems' in-^ rehabilitation.  r.  The  situation  was  met  in  various 
ways,  ?»nd.  ^policies  were  adopted  for  , the  strategical  distri- 
.bution  ef  fire-fighting  equipment  thr'^ughout'  tho  Eastern  and 
Western  MDltiary  •■'district .(<26)  ^ ‘ ” 

. 'b.  Upon  entry  into,  cl  1:108  and  towns,  specialist 

public  safety' off icerfr  proceeded  vdth  the  reorganization  of 
Gorman,  fire-fighting  forces..  Obligatory  fire  services  were 
dls, solved,  ill  fire  chiefs  and  personnel  wore  screened  in 
accordance  With  regulations  rolativo  to  the  iomoval  from 
office  of  "'Nazis  attd  militarists.'  As- raw  recruits  often  mode 
up  the  majority  of  the  fire  departments,  schools  arid  In- 
servico  training  programs  were  established.  To  assist  chiefs 
in  cl.othi.pg  their/  persoiipel,'  pactical,  commanders  released 
•capture.d  ^rrfen  stocks  of  uniforms  vrtilch  were  dyed  aivl  re- 
.modolod,  before  use. (27). 
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c.  Fir©  protection  in  each  Stadtkreis.  in  each 
Semeinde  of  2C,00  pop'datlon  or  laore^  and  in  each  smaller  city 
having  its  -own  professional  flr^f i^ting  service  before  1938 
was  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Btureermeistef.  , The  landrat 

Tesponsible  in  rural  areas  and  in  all  Gezneine  not  possessing 
their  own- fire-fighting  foi'dsp?  Puibl|p  safety  officers  maintained 
constant  liaison  betweej^  fhf  -fioncein  at  their  level 

of  government  in  order  tpi'  Insiwre  ttot  limitary  government 
instructions  were  carried  p^it.  9iij?eaus  of  Fire  Prevaatlon 

yrere  organized  as  purely  stP'tlstioal  ^d  adviso^  agencies 
exercising  no  admi hi s t r4t i ve  pp  operational  control  over  (rerman 
fire  services.  They  submitted  monthly  reports  to  military 
government  authorities,  wiio  used  them  in  supervising  the  fire 
services.  (28)  ^ 

d.  By  the  ©ad  of  Bepem'Oer  19^5,  Bavaria  had  7,1^ 
fire  companies;  Grrosshesspn  ^,j46,  and  ffurt.tembere-Baden 
1,301»  (29)  These  .companies  were;  reihired  to  render  assistance 
to  United  States  military^firevfighting  units  to  augment  the 
protection  of  military  ihstallations. 


157*  Maintaining  Public  Safety. 

To  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
and  the  enforcement  of  security  controls  (30),  the  follpwing 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  German  civil  populations 
curfew  and  travel  restrictions;  exclusion  from^designated 
military  areas;  prohibition  of  meetings,  parades,  and  public 
assemblies;  and  a ban  on  possessing  certain  articles.  Public 
safety  authorities  were  more  concerned  with  crimes  incident 
to  or  affecting  the  military  occupation  than  with  crimes  a- 
mong  the  German  civil  populace.  Objectives  were,  however,  the 
same  in  both  cases— crime  prevention,  control,  investigation, 
and  prosecution.  Although  the  German  police  were  made  re^onsible 
for  the  detection  and  investigation  of  crimes  among  the  civil 
population,  (3I)  assistance  was  given"  them  by  military  police 
and  by  security  guards  employed  by  local  commanders  of  tactical 
forces.  (32)  Three  classes  of  "crime-- juvenile  delinquency, 
black-market  operations,  and  depredations  of  displaced  persons — 
constituted  the  greatest  threats  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  io  the  United  States  Zone.  As  time  went  on,  there  was 
a steady  incroa.se  in  b\irglary  and  thievery  of  all  kinds. 

158.  Juvenile  Delinduency. 

Disillusioned,  drifMng,  sometimes  homeless,  Uazi- 
indoctrinated  German  youth  was  a threat  to  the  security  of  the 
occi5)ation.  There  was  no  evidence  during  the  first  year  of  the 
occtqpation,  however,  to  indicate  that  this  lawlessness  v;as 
organized.  The  problem  vras  attacked  by  both  military  govern- 
ment and  local  tactical  gro-ups,  and  American  correction 
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tochniquGs;  jjcre  Firet -offenders  wore  remaned  t,Q.. 

welfare  wopkers  or  thoir  parents.  , Parents  were  jmp.djq^.,r0Sp'6n^^ 
bio  for  second  offenses  of  their  ctdldren  Under  >!illt,aiy . ; 
Goyornmonti;  Notice  23-222*  (33)  These  moaswes  helped. . 
institutions  and  civil  vdth  ;the,.,profej|^mV . , 

.•  . ■ 

159.  Black-Market  Operations *.  . • . ■ ^ 

• ■■  ■ ■'  ■ ' •-■:•••  • .v;  •:  ■ 

The  blade,  market  was  one  of  the  most  sGr^^oiB 

threats  to  the  orderly  maintenance • of  the  occupatidh*  It 
offored  a means  of  s^sistence  for  possible,  subversive  gourps 
intent  upon  oreatii^  resistance  and  at  the  same  tin©  led  to  . 
a vicious  circle  in  that  it  devaluated  the  mark  ahd  .under- 
mined Geirman  economy,  (34)  which  resulted  in  increased  use  of 
the  black  market  by,  the  citiz.cnry*  Public  safety  authorities 
tried  in  eyery-^way  to  chehk  .those  actlvitios.  • Atten^ts  were., 
made  to  .bolster,  the  German  eceporay  and  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  civil  administration  to  ration  food  and  clothing* (35) 

A price-control  police  was  Qrganized(3.6),  and  violators  of-, 
price  regulations  were  tried  before  military  government, 
rather  than  German  civil  courts,  sentences  being  imposed  on 
both  seller  and  buyer* (37)  • Prompt  acticn;of  local  jbactiesri 
CCTPmanders  and  security  agencies  kept  localized  operations 
in  check.*  . Cooperation  of  German  civil  authorities  euid,  police 
with  Army  agencies  through  public  Safety  officers  was  valuable, 
and  one?  of  the  most  important  cont'rol  measures  was  the  , i 
restriction  of  displaced  persons . . * 


160«  Denredatloris  of  Pisolaoed  Persons. 


The  depredations  of  displaced  persons  created  such 
a menace  to  puglic  safety  that  agencies  concerned  took 
decisive,  cooT'^inated  action. (38)  When  respons.ibility  for 
military,  government  passed  frcmi  . tactical  commanders  on  1 
January  1946,  the  Army  retained:.  Responsibility  for  the  control 
of  displaced  persons  camps  *(39’i'  Every  effort  was  made  to 
segregate  displaced .persons  into* centers  where  they  could  re- 
main until  repatriation.  As  time  went  on,  conditions  grew 
worse.  Security  guards  posted  at  displaced  persons  camps, 
raids  by  military  police  and  tactical  units,  and  road  blocks 
set  up  to  recover  stolen  vehicles,  from  displaced  persons  were 
only  a few  <^. the  control  measures  undertaken.  ” Under  opera- 
tion SYNDICATE,  informers  were  placed  in  Camps  to  gain  infor- 
mation. (40)  In  May  1946  a Theat^^  directive  ordered,  the  . 
prosecution  in  military  government  intermediate  or  general 
courts  of  displaced,  stateless j and  .other  persons .possessing 
firearms  or  other  deadly  weapons*  Forced  repatriation  follow- 
ed conviction. (41)  Curtailment  of  aid  to  certain  classes  of 
displaced  persons  was  finally-. restored  to  in  the  effort  td 
stem  the  resvirgent  tide  of  plundering.  In  I-fay  1946  approximate- 
ly 336,000  registered'  and  100,000  unregistered  and  .'oncc^itrollod 
displaced  persons  were  still  in  the  United  States  Zone. (42) 
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THE  EDUCSATIOj^  AND  TROOP  INFORi‘IATIDN  PROGR&HS 


Haaion  and  of  ;^g  g^ucatlon  Program. 

The  education  prpg|®m  as  planned  for  the  post- 
hostilities  period  had  a,  ^utlo  pu^osc:  first/  it  was  thp 
rodpnqiJtion  of  a debt  to  the  men  and  uomon  of  the  armed 
forcos/  so  many  of  uhom  had  boon  intom^>tod  in  their 
studies;  secondly*/  it  uas  a major  weapon  in  the  campaign 
for  maintaining  a h|gh  morale  among  the  mon  eligible  for 
demobilization  and  awaiting  redeployment  from  the  European 
Theater,  It  was  estimated  that  approxima*boly  600/000  men 
Y/ould  bo  eligible  fpr  demobilizaition  after  tho  defeat  of 
Germany/  but  none  of  them  xia&  to  be  shipped  to  tho  Iftiitod 
States/'  except  as  casuals  to  fill  up  shipping  spaces, 
until  all  troops  to  be  rodoployod  to  the  Pacific  had  de- 
parted, Planning  for  tho  program  had  begun  early,  and  by 
V-E  Day  the  blueprints  were  in  existence  for  extensive 
acti*id.ties,  including  unit  schools,  technical  schools, 
uni*VDrsity  stu^  centers,  the  U,S,  Armed  Forces  jhstitu'fce, 
and  courses  in  ci*7ilian  colleges,  universities,  and 
technical  schools, 

2,  Organization  and.  Personnel, 

The  organization  responsible  for  the  program  \7as 
tho  Information  and  Education  Division,  which  had  boon 
established  as  a special  s*taff  acti*rity  at  Theater  and 
Communications  Zone  levels  in  April  1945,  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  the  program  was  made  *tho  responsibility  of 
tho  commanding  general  of  Theater  Scrvico  Forces,  On  1 
February  1946,  the  Information  and  Education  Division  was 
transferred  *bo  Headquarters,  USBET,  in  line  with  tho  close- 
out of  Theater  Service  Forces,  In  April  1946  it  was  re- 
designated the  Ihformation  and  Education  Service,  In  tho 
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l‘icld9  Information  and  Education  officers  with  enlisted 
assistants  v/o re  authorized  In  the  Table  or  Organize twn  and 
Equipment  of  army,  division,  and  corps  headquarters  to  be 
designated  "Assistant  0^3)  Ihformation'-Edticatipn  Officer," 
while  each  regiment  or  eiquiysiipr^t  a 

staff  officer  of , the  grhdid''bf  cap^iito  "Assistant 

S-3,  Ihfomatlon-Educatlon  Officer,"  with  enlisted  assistants. 
The  training  of  personnel  for  these  positions  and  of  instruc^r 
tor  personnel  v/as  Oarrlod  out  by  tho  6819th  Anay  Information- - 
Education  Staff  School  from  V-E  Day  until  Docombor  1945,  at 
an  average  weekly  rate  of  600,  After  Docombery  the  use  of 
civilian  instructors  fJ?om  the  United  States  had  incroased  so 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  a Avide-spread  training 
schome,  and  when  the  Information 'and  Education  Staff  School 
opened  in  January  1946  in  HBOhst,  Germany,  the  curricultan 
was  limited  to  a Discussion  Loadord^  course^  designed  to  pre- 
pare men  to  operate  tho  Troop  Information  Program, 

3,  Operation  of  the  Education  Profiaram  until  Y-J Day, 

a.  By  V-E  Day  .plans  for  Thoatei-flcvdl  education 
wore  well  advanced,  and  on  1 Aiigust  1945,  only  85  days  after 
hostilities  in  Euippc  had  coased,  Shrivenham  American  Iftiivor* 
sity  opened  in  England  v/ith  a registration  of  3,641  students. 
Throe  weeks  later,  the  second  Army  university  opened  at 
Biarritz,  Franco,  with  3,901  students,  while  preparations  for 
the  centralized  technical  school  at  Iferton,  ^gland,  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  Its  opening  In  early  September, 
The  organizational  feat  that  had  led  to  tho  establishmont  of 
those  three  univorsitsr-levol  institutions  ivhich  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  Theatoi^lovol  program,  was  an  outstanding  achivo- 
ment  of  the  education  program.  Another  major  feature  was  a 
system  called  Training  within  Civilian  Agencies,  under  v;hich 
soldiers  were  placed  as  students  or" apprentices  in  civilian 
universities,  colleges,  professions,  and  industries.  The 
range  of  subjects  offered  by  this  scheme  ran  from  surgery  to 
drossmaking,  from  law  to  wholesale  distribution.  Cooperating 
institutions  wore  located  In  Franco  and  tho  United  Kingdom, 
and  tho  first  courses  began  in  Juno  1945*  Another  Theater- 
level,  branch  of  tho  oducation  program  was' a system  of  on-tte— 
job  training  offered  by  Lfcdical,  Ordnance,  Chemical  Vifarfarc 
Service,  and  Signal  Corps  units.  All  those  activities  in- 
volved absences  of  from  tito  weeks  to  two  mon'ths  on  tho  part  ' 
of  tho  soldier  students*  Ac  quotas  wero  nocossarlly  limi'ted,' 
a high  standard  of  prerequisite  qualifications  was  called  for, 

b,  Tho  education  program  was  not  entirely  on  the 
Theater  level,  however;  a vddo  network  of  command  schools 
existed,  and  the  self-teaching  and  corraspondenco  courses  of 
the  U,S,  Armed  Forces  Ihstitu-fco  sorved  the  troops  who  were 
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"unablo  through  tholr  location  or  duties  to  participate  in 
other  blanches  of  the  prograa*  Oonuiiand  schools  wore  sot  up 
in  various  tuiits  as  soon  as  hosti3;itio9^<aafl®dj  with  such 
instructor's  as  ivere  available  witlifiii  'tlie  uiiits  and'  such 
niateriail  as  was  obtainable • They  ‘varied  fron  amall  schools 
offering  one  or  two  courses  to  JTifty  or  less  pupils  to  the 
large  divlsipn<»level  school^  like  Kainbow  Iftiiversity,  with 
an  enroll^nt'  of  several  huhdred'  and  offering  oollege~level 
coxirses-to^a  wide  range  of  subjOets*  . j'. 

“T-  ■'  '0*  ' The  TJiS^  r ArnedvPorces  Ihstitute  services  were 

■ pro‘\^ide4i' by  the  European  Theater  !of  Operations  Branch; 
which  had  - been  set  up  in- England  ."in  1^44,  and  by  its  sub-- 
branches  and  mobile  unit*  ^ addition  to  courses  and  tests; 
the  Branph' provided  the  maohlndry  for  accreditation  in  in- 
stitutions in  ‘the  United  States  -fOi*-  all^educational  work 
accomplished  in  ‘the  Btu?6pean  Thddter-f-'  -v' 

On  this  widespread  and  ambitious  program  the  early 
coming' of  V-J  Day  had  a-  tremendous  effect.  The  end  of 
hostilities  meant  that  the  entire  energies  and  purpose  of 
the' Theater  were -redii^e-ted^tOwara!  the  rodeploj^ent  of  those 
troops  ele^ble  for  ■demobilization^-' The  po'sitl(i&  quiel^^ 
changed  from ‘ohe  where  there  were-iar^  nu&berS' of  troops 
in  the  Theater- 'requiring  purposeful  occupation*  to  one  where 
there ‘were  insufficient  troops- to  perform  the  Army's  mission. 
All  branches  of  tho  education  program  felt  the  impact  of  the 
change:  members  of  the  overhead  detachments;  military  in- 

struoterr  staff;  and  students  at"  the  Theater-level-  schools 
were  redeployed;  4hd  difficulty  v;as  experienced  in- replacing 
the  oyeriiead  and  instructor  personnel}  units  offering  on- 
tho-jjob  tracing  were  alerted  for  movement  aiid  the  students 
had  to  be  transferred  to  other  units  for  completion  of 
their  training}  comn^nd  schools  closed  down  because  of  the 
rodeployiTfiont  of  instructor  staff-  or  lack  of  students. 

Radical  chapes  wore"  reqid.rod  -to*  f i'fc  the  program  to  the  new 
sltua-tibn;  ithd  thd  War  Department' and  Theater  policies  were, 

■ accordingly ;',re''direc ted  to  this  end, 

5*  Educational  Policy  -for  the  Qccunation  'PerlocL 

In  September  1945  "the  War  Department  notified  the 
Theater  thaii  severe  outs  vrere  to  be  imposed  on  -the  education 
program  for  the  occupation  period;  involving  ollmination  of 
all  activities  roquir^ig  the'  bx'toridod  abscnco  of  personnel 
from  their  units.  The  drastic  nature  of  thos&  measures 
arpunsed  considerable  alarm  among  Theater  education  au-thori- 
tieS;  and  Brig,  Gen,  Paul  W,  Thompson;  Theater  Chief  of 
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Liformsitloii  and  Education,  was  sent  to  Washington  to  confor 
with  War  Popartniont  officials  on  the  future  program,  Ha  took 
with  h3^  a plan  providing  for  tho  following:  an  augmented 

and  Infbovod  ooKToand  school  program?  oxtonsivo  use  of  W,S, 
Armod  Forces  Ihatit^tp  sbrv^os,  T?ith  emphasOs  on  siporvised 
coarrospondonco  coursO>8thdyy;  0'apcO^  unit  schools  laclc- 

ing  qualified  personnel  for  the  usual  type  of  classroom  in- 
struction? details  to  civilian  institutions  (this  to  bo 
counterbalanced  by  tho  closing  of  all  Thoa tor-level  schools)? 
maintenance  of  a restricted  scheme  of  Training  within  Civilian 
Agencies  for  military  personnel  on  a leave  status  and  for  dis- 
charged personnel  desiring  to  study  in  civilian  universities 
and  professions  under  Public  law  No,  346  (tho  G,I,  Bill  of 
Rights),  Tho  War  Department  agreed  to  all  tho  principles 
outlined  by  General  Thompson  and  authorized  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  ^19,300,000,  It  v/as  provided  that  there  should 
be  one  contralizod  Army  university  and  ono  centralized  Army 
vocational  school,  with  capacity  for  approximately  throe 
thousand  students  each  and  ooursos  of  tvTo  months^  length, 
both  to  be  located  eventually  in  occupied  territory, 

b,  Manpower  difficulties  continued,  however,  and 
the  plan  had  to  bo  revised,  , By  January  tho  decision  had  been 
made  not  to  retain  any  Thoator-levol  schools  for  tho  occupa- 
tion forces,  February  command  schools  wore  suspended  until 
July,  except  for  literacy  training  and  skills  of  valuo  in  tho 
occupation,  although  other  subjects  might  bp  continued  at  tho 
discretion  of  the  eondandor  concerned.  Those  measures,  to- 
gether with  tho  closing  of  Thoator-levol  schools  and  tho  de- 
crease in  Training  within  Civilian  Agencies,  reduced  the 
overhead  personnel  of  the  program  from  4, ICO  to  1,173,  and 
student  capacity  to  700,  General  HoNamey,  Theater  Commander, 
communicated  with  General  Eisenhower  at  tho  War  Department, 
explaining  his’ intention  to  proceed  along  this  line  of  ruth- 
less elimination  on  tho  ground  that  "tho  education  program 
was  primarily  to  occupy  troops  otherv/ise  idle  and  awaiting 
redeployment  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  now  Justified  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,”  The  7far  De- 
partment accepted  the  general  policy  proposed  by  the  Theater 
Commander,  who  conceded  that,  providing  the  situation  im- 
proved, the  education  program  could  again  be  expanded. 

These  curtailments  were  based  upon  the  certainty  that,  until 
1 September  1946,  the  Army  would  be  severely  strained  from 
the  manpower  standpoint,  so  that  it  would  be  essential  to 
reduce  the  number  of  noneffective  military  personnel  during 
that  period. 


6,  Jjiplementation  of  Policy. 

E«  The  first  Theater-level  schopi  to,'„Qliose  was 
Shrivenham  American  University^  which  was  discontinued  on  5 
December  1945*  The  last,  term  of  Warton  American  Technical 
School  ended  on  12  January  194^9  while  Biarritz  American 
University  closed  on  9 tfarch  1946,  Training  within  Civilian 
Agencies^  which  had  expanded  in  January  1946  to  include 
Swiss  institutions,  ceased  operation  in  Switzerland  by  31 
tlarchj  in  France  by  25  March,  and  in  ttie  United  Kingdom  by 
30  April  1946,  To  counterbalance  this,  efforts  were  made 
to  improve  the  command  school  program  and  to  increase  the 
use  of  U,S,  Armed  Forces  Institute  services, 

b.  The  culmination  of  the  improved  command 
school  program  was  the  Consolidated  School  Plan  drawn  up 
by  the  Information  and  Education  Division,  This  plan  . 
divided  the  occupation  territory  into  areas  based' on  tipop 
strength,  . These  v/ere  further  subdivided  Into  districts, 
each  of  which  vms,. to  be  serviced  by  either  a consolidated' 
or  a district  school.  To  meet  particular  needs,  special 
schools  could  bo  set  up  on  a temporary  basis.  Instructors 
w^e  to  bo  IMited  States  civilians,  many  of  v/hora  had 
proyipusiy  taught  at  the  Theater  schools,  German  nationals, 
authorized  to  toach  only  in  a llmi'fcod  subject  field,  and 
qualified  militaiy  personnel.  The  plan  also  made- pi?o vision 
'for  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  in  the  form 
of  area  superintendents  and  district  supervisors.  Courses 
' v/ere  to  be  standardized  and  brought  into  line  with  those 
offered  by  the  U,S,  Armed  Forces  Institute,  so  that  a 
student  transferring  from  one  district  to  another  would 

not  need  to  interrupt  his  . studios,  v/hich  couid- b€*-©onr- 

tinuo4J:^pi tiler  at  another  school  offering  his  subject  in;- 
the  how  district  or  through  the  U,S,  Armed  Forces  l^stitU'fcc, 
Statistics  covering  all  hranchos  of  the  education- j»ogram 
a're  given  on  the  foUowlng.  page, 

X'.'  “Iliasion  and  Scoiie  of  Troop’ Ihforniation, 

The.  Troop  Information  Program,  was  designed  to  make 
the  American  soldier  the  best-informed  soldier  jn.  thc  yorld, 

• Its  aim  was  to  present  facts  cdhvincihgly--so  convincingly., 
that  false  promises,  vicious  rumors,  and  negative  or  adverse 
attitudes  would  fall  before  it.  Further  objectives  were  to 
teach  good  citizenship,  to  give  the  soldier  a knowledge  , of . 

•the.  Army  and  its  history  and  customs,  and  to  arouse  in  him 
a pride  in  his  nation  and  his  outfit.  To  accomplish  its 
mission  the  Troop  Information  program  was  designed  to 
piresent  timely  subjects  to  military  personnel  through  periodic 
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TABIS  I 


STiTISTICS  OF  PART33CIPATION  DJ. EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
THEATBR-IEVEL  SCHOOLS 


Gr?|,duation 

- 7>^5._...  . 

6j.782 

Biarrits 

IDiAAT. 

9.A73  . 

Wartpn  . 

6.100 

5»5U 

^0^^  21.799 


TRAINING  WITHIN  CIVILIAN  ACENCIBS 


ISMHIIIH 

_ .7:779  

Graduation 

Prolossional  courses 

3>236 

1 . 

TOTAL 

13g.QlS 

U«S.  ARIU)  FORCES  IN^ITUTE 

Course  • . 

Licluding  university 
extension 

Enro.nmcnt 

118.060 

Graduation 

6.521 

COlilAND  SCHOOIS  AND  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 


9sS£M2. 

For  month  of  Juno  1946' 
On-thD-.iob  Training 

Gradua.tion 

131A3'? 

TOTAL 

15.258 

NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTORS  IN  I50NTH  OF  JUNE  1946 

Qeacsp. 

Qn-tho-.iob  Training 

Enrollment 

Graduation 
154  _ 

Command  Schools 

653  . 

807 
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discussions,  oonfcrencos,  and  locturos,  3h  addition^  tho 
program  offorod  a certain  anourtt“d'f  nous,  of  current  ©vonts, 
to  insure  "Uiat  tho  soldior  was  kept  well  informed  on  domestic 
and  world  do velopnCnts,  During  hostilities,'  Troop  informa- 
tion, or  Orientation  as  it  v/as  thoh  dosigiated',  was  the  major 
weapon  in  tho  battle  agajnst  the  Fifth  Column.^  and  • formed  an 
important  feature  of  inilitaiy  training.  Even  befoi^  hostili- 
ties ended,  plans  yteve  fcrmxdated  to  continue  this  i^^pe*  of  ' 
training  after  V-E  Day, 

, . the  Trsop  Infq3ya|jibiy  Progrartv  f ‘ ' 

' ■ ■ Kfe  principal  mediums  of , t^^ 
piTogram  in  the  Bmepean  ihsater  Were  notion  pife't  supplied 
by  the  War  Department];  tte  American  FoWessV' Network;  bnit 
stories  which  were  a series  of  unit  histories  produced  by  ' 
the  Information  and  Education  Division,  fifty-seven  in  all, 
designed  to  inculate  in  the  soldier  pride  ' in  his  outfit; 

Army  Talks ^ a Theater  publication  that  aP(^&i^^Wireek]y  until 
I.ferch  1946>  when  the  diqtWibutioh  of  cpnuneicial,  periodicals 
such  as  Tlmft ' and  Newsweek ' ^d  improved  tb-;  such  an  extent 
that  there  was"  no  longer  a need  for  a separate  peiodical; 
and  the  Information  Bulletin^’  redesignated  the  Information 
and  Education  Bul^-etin^  in  lihrch  194^1  'which  was  the-  official 
organ  of ' 'i^e  Information  and  Educa'^bn  Division'' and  furnished 
discussion  outlines  and  supplemental  material,  including 
maps,  on  the  current  troop  ihforrMitlon  tp^  ttoit  News- 
papers, also  were  encouraged  tlmjughout  toe  Theater,  and  the 
Ihformatibn  and  Education 'Division  produced  from  time  'to 
time  special  materials  in  tho.  form  of  booklets  and  pamphlets 
on  specif ic  orientation  subjects,,  ivhich  wei®  distributed 
throughout  the  Theater,  The  Allied  tdalSon  Section  and'  the 
Lecture  Bureau'^re  t^/o  sections  of  the  Laforfiatioh  and 
Education  Division  dS'tfoted  to  implementing  Troop  Ihfoi^tion 
policies.  Thresh  their  services,  speakers  were  obtained 
from  the  IMited  States  arid  from  Allied  and  neutral  countries 
to  give  talks  and  hold  panel  discussions  as  a part  of  the 
Troop  Information  program, 

9*  Program  Subjects.^ 

The  timely  planning  for  the  posthostilities  period 
was  manifest  in  the  inauguration'  on  '12  iilay,  four  days  af ■ter 
cessation  of  hostilities,  of  a special  six-ifloeks»  program 
cevering  the  redeployment  and  readjustment  plan,  a rs'view 
of  too  campaign  Im  the  European  Theater,  backgrounds  to ^ the 
Pacific  TiJar  and  to ‘the  occupation  of  Gerraany,  appreciation 
of  the  accomplishments  of  other  nations  and  services  and 
the  achievement  of  the  homo  front,  and"^  ou'tlino  of  peace 


objectives*  A'f^^®r;;fotut^nu3n  program  was  ready  to  go 
into  operation  on  12  A^ust,  but  the  sxidden  collapse  of  Japan 
necessitated  a fevlsioh  of  this  on  a long-range  basis.  The 
subjects  covered  by. the  final  program  werei  accomplishments 
during  the  war,  problems  facing  the  soldier,  problems  facing 
the  nation  and  the  woz^d,  and  mission  of  the 

Army,  Ii  addition  to'  ihls  WiatihO'  program,  there  were  special 
programs  designed  for  troops  being  demobilized,  for  roinfqroo- 
monts  arriving  in  the  Theater,  for  civilian  omployoes,  and  for 
dependents.  Also,  from  time  to  time,  supplementary  programs 
stressed  special  aspects,  such  as  the  treatment  of  redeploys 
mont  problems  given  in  February  1946  after  the  large-scale 
demonstrations  throughout  the  Theater,  and  tho  commemoration 
of  V-E  D^,  which  was  organized  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
that  day, 

' 10,  Operation.. 

Those  various  programs  were  conducted  in  a weekly 
period  which  was  conducted  on  duty  time  and  was  mandatory 
for  all  troops.  The  period  comprised  t^TO  onc-hour  sessions 
until  I'hrch  1946,  when  it  was  reduced  to  one  hour.  The 
diirective  issued  in  ^/iarch  1946  specified  that  tho  size  of 
discussion  groups  was  to  be  not  more  than  a platoon,  except 
that,  where  there  v;as  a lack  of  qualified  personnel  to  con- 
duct the  period,  tho  group  might  bo  larger.  Sessions  were 
'to  consist  of  discussions  or  lectures  followed  by  question 
periods,  and  discussion  loaders  were  trained  in  a onc-wcek 
course  at  the  Ihiformation  and  Education  Staff  School  at 
HBchst,  Germany,  Staff  supervision  of  tho  conduct  of  tho 
program  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Information  and 
Education  Officer  of  the  unit,'  but  the  efficient  use  and 
dcvelopmont  of  tho  program  was  a command  responsibility.  To 
promote  an  increase  in  command  support,  a series  of  throo- 
day  conferences  was  held  for  fiold-grado  officers  at  the 
Information  and  Education  Staff  School, 


GBKIAN  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES 


Preliminary  Work  on  tho  Program. 

In  the  conviction  that  a positive  program  of 
Gorman  youth  activities  v/ould  be  neodod,  Supreme  Headquarters, 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  boforc  D-Day  dolcgatod  to  tho 
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Education  and  Religious  Affairs  ^ranck  of  its  Division 
responsibility  for  supervising  (l),  su<^  a program^  During  ' 
tho  period  Ijaiaodiatoly  after  ^y^  honoyorj  no  youth 
or^mizatiOns  vroro  pbifnitted  without  the  cbnsprit  of  the 
SuproBo  Comaandor,  (2)  U,S*  Fotcos,  Europe^  ^Theater,  by 
letter  of  7 July  1945^  authorized  i^ligious  organizations 
to  conduct  welfare  and  athletic,  activities  for  young 
people;  and  a few  weejcs  later  Theat^  Headquarters  direct- 
ed German  officials  to  ”preparq  a program  of  useful  work 
j • • pending  th^  reopening  of  schools*  "(3); 
Bombings  and  evacuations  during  the  ■ war  had  caused  thousand^ 
of- children  to  be  orphane4j  injured^  or  lost;  such  war- 
born  tragedies  rendered  ii^ere^ve  ttie  administration  of 
welfare  and  ^lief  work  in  thefaummer  of  l945  tluroughout  toe 
United  States  ^^ns;  To  meet  ^e.  problem^  tfilitaxy  Govern- 
ment authqrft^es  established  Jugendilnter^  or  youto  offices^ 
to  providS^'lnstitUtiotiai  care  .for  orphaned,  needy,  or , 
delinquent  youths,  and  s^n^rvised  the  organization  of  other 
such  agencies  by  toe  Germans,  It  was  soon  evident  that, 
because  -of  the  magnitude  of  the  complex  social  problems 
engendered  by  toe  war,  a policy  of  more  direct  participa- 
tion by  Military  Government , was  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
situation*'  1 

12*  Gcntributions  of  individual  Anav  Uhlts> 

HUien  the  ban  on  fraternization  with  German  children 
^T'as  related  on  8 June  1945,  many,' mits  of  . American  soldiers 
on  their  own  Initiative  pTOvided  athletic,. events  and  dls-.. 
cussion  groups  to  entertai^i  ai^  instruct  youngsters*  SUch 
sponl^eo.us  efforts  "were  particllarly  successful  In  .tte 
Breni^  ^Ehd^vo',  wifete^,toe  Dffice'.of  Mllitaiy -Government'  . 
encota^ged  ',the  movemi^t  by  supplying  facilities  and  equipT^  ■.  ^ 
ment*  “ In  the  fall  of  19^5  Dt- pen  Geoffrey  ifeyps  encouraged 
his  officers  and  men  of  the  Seventh  Anzy  to  support -the  pro- 
gram in  toe  i^estom  iM^tary  District,  cbmprising  Grosshessen 
and  liiltottcmberg-Baden*,'  To  make  it  possible  for  Germans  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  American  way  of  life , through 
contact  with  his  troops.  General  Keyes  promoted  toe  establish- 
ment of  Gorman  youth  organisations  by  subordinate  commanders* 
(4)  • 

13*  Operation  of  the  Program  onrthe  Theater  levoL 


'■  , To  guarantee  a continuity  of  interest  In  too  pro* 
Jeet,  a^d  ^ certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  its' activities, 
as  well’  as  to  prevent  tho  subversion  of.  the  groups  by  un- 
desirable political  elements,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  launch  toe  program  on  a !Iheator-T/ide  basis*  Plans  made 
by  military  government  officials  of  ibpbsshessen  wore 
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incorporated  Thoatcr  Hcadq'uarters  lii  Octobor  in  a diroctiyo 
vrhich  includcd'a  oomploto  sot  of  regulations  on  youth  groups 
and  a standard  application  form  for  admittance  into  the  con- 
templated clubs, (5)  By  terms  of  the  directive,  youth  com- 
mittees composod  of  responsible'  Oor^ian  adults  weix)  to  be  es- 
tablished at  the  ^ip'  iq voi  supervision  of  Mili- 

tary Government,  Coalil&ders  6i  ihi|'' Eastern  and  Western  Mili- 
tary Districts  wore  directed  to  foster  the  grouth  of  volun- 
tary organizations  for  adolescent  children  for  cultural,  re- 
ligious, and  recreational  purposes,  Memborship  rras  to  con- 
sist of  Gorman  youth  botvraen  ton  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  young  popple  ivoro  to  be  permitted-  to  form  branches 
of  such  international  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
loung  Ivion^s  Christian  Association,  and  their  covintorparts  for 
girls.  Appended  to  the  directive  was  a list  of  forbidden 
practices,  r/hich  included  parados,  marching,  and  any  form  of 
promilita^  or  paramilitary  training,  (6) 

14.  Diffloultios  Encountered  in  Executing  the  Program. 

^ the  end  of  1945,  throe  problems  were  pressing:  . 
ejcpansion  of  tho  program  to  combat  the  high  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquoncyj  procurement  of  supplies  and  oqulpmcntj  and 
adequate  leadership.  On  2 April.  1946  the  Theater' Commander 
directed  that  a staff  duty  be  compiled  on  the  problem  posod 
by  juvenile  delinquents,  uho  were  found  to  bo  less  numerous 
in  areas  where  an  active  youth  program  was  in  effect, (7) 
Attempts  were  made  to  find  a may  to  obtain  supplies  from 
captured  enemy  materials  and  surplus  Armor  stocks  for  use  in 
the  project,  Seexuring  competent  leadership  proved  difficult, 
as  many  otherwise  qualified  Germans  had  Nazi  affiliations", 
while  a number  of  Americans  who  had  evinced  interest  in  the 
program  wore  duo  for  redeployment.  By  the  end  of  January 
1946,  however,  committees  of  adult  Germans  were  directing 
the  project  in  every  Kfrsis  of  Wttrttemberg-Baden  and  in 
almost  every  Erols  of  Grosshesson,  Similar  committees  were 
later  formed  on  the  Land  level,  Ih  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
interest- nature  persons  in  the  movement,  tho  number  of 
sponsors,  bote  Gorman  and  American,  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  inc3?caso  of  membership  in  youth  groups, 

15,  Amplification  of  the  Program. 

Prepared  in  collaboration  with  military  govom- 
mont  officials,  a Theater  letter  of  15  April  1946  provided 
for  more  active  participation  in  tee  noveaont  by  tho  major 
commands  and  led  to  tec  establishment  of  a Zouth  Activities 
Section  in  the  G-3  Division  of  Theater  Eeadquarters,  The 
directive  authorized  the  transfer  of  surplus  Amy  atlilctic 
equipment  to  Gen-jan  youth  clubs,  halted  requisition  of  such 
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supplies  fron  the  indigenous  ocoonony’  by  occupation  troops, 
provided  for  the  fullutino  services  of  an  officer  in  each  cori- 
nand  to  work  on  the  projoct,  and  requested  the  subnission  of 
laonthly  reports-  from  the  cormands  on  the  progress  mdc  with 
youth  activities, (8)  Reports  prepared  in  accordance  with  th3 
letter  indicated  that  by  August  of  1946  2,901  groups  had  been 
organized.  Fron  a total  pf  approxltnatoly  2,100,000  Goman 
adolescents  between  ton  and  oightoen  years  of  age,  the  pro  gran 
had  attracted  an  ostitiatod  4.81,000*0)  |Sidcr  the  stioulus  of 
greater  encouragenorit  frpp  illll't^ry  Govopnnont,  the  Geraan 
popxilace ' took  the  initiative  in  establfsiking  such  groups  as 
the  Wando^oeelf  and  Pfadi^^dbr.  louth  hostels,  long  popular 
in  pre-Nazi  Gemany,  were  ’revii>Ud,  and  a number  of  sunimer 
camps  were  opened.  The  U*$,  Army  pemitted  -Uie  use  of  sports 
areas  and  buildings  which  werp  not  needed  during  the  ..summer 
months,  3h  Spite  of  all  such  endeavors,  however,  disturbing 
reports  reached  Theater  Headqparters  concerning  the  mounting 
rate  of  juvenile  delinquency,  an  aftermath  of  war  not  offset 
by  constructive  activity.  The  Office  of  Intelligence  of 
liilitaiy  Government  gave  warning  in  July  that  a more  imagina- 
tive and  comprehensive  policy  toward  the  program  was  essential 
if  German  youths  Were  to  acquire  an  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  democratic  ideology, (ID) 
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'THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTABULA.RY 


■1^  Early  Experiments. 

The  concept  of  a police-type  occupation  of  Germany 
arose  from  the  consideration  of  plans'  for  the  most  efficient 
employment  of  the  relatively  small  force  available*  The 
epeed  of  redeployment  in  the  fall  of  1945 j and  the  certainly 
that  the  Occupational  Troop  Basis  would  have  tc  be  reduced 
quickly,  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  economy  in  the  use  of 
manpower.  The  idea  that  the  lack  of  strength  in  the  forces 
of  occupation  cotild  be  offset  by  careful  selection,  rigid 
training,  and  high  mobility  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
single  individual,  or  indeed  to  any  single  agency.  Before 
any  plans  were  worked  out  for  the  organization  of  the  U,S, 
Constabulary,  units  of  the  U,S,  Army  assigned  to  occupation 
duties  in  Germany  had  experimented  with  the  organization  of 
parts  of  their  forces  into  motorized  patrols  for  gtiarding 
the  borders  and  maintaining  order  in  the  large  areas  for 
which  they  were  responsible.  In  September  1945  the  G-2 
Division  of  Theater  Headquarters  put  forward  a plan,  which 
was  carried  into  effect  to'Tard  the  end  of  the  year,  for  tho 
organization  of  a special  security  force  known  as  the  Dis- 
trict Constabulary,  In  October  1945  the  War  Department 
asked  Theater  Headquarters  to  consider  tho  feasibility  of 
organizing  the  major  portion  of  the  occupation  forces  into 
an  efficient  military  police  force  on  the  model  of  state 
police  or  constabulary  in  the  United  States, 

later  Planning. 

Ideas  crystallized  rapidly.  At  tho  end  of  October 
1945,  General  Eisenhower,  then  Theater  Commander,  announced 
to  the  proper  authorities,  that  the  population  of  the  IMited 
States  Zone  of  Germany  would  uiltimatcly  be  controlled  by  a 
supcrpolicc  force,  or  constabtilary,  Ih  oarly  November  the 
strength  of  the  proposed  constabulary  was  announced  as 
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38^000,  Plarming  was  woJJL  adyancad  by,  thp,  and  of  1945,  whoii 
Theater  Hoadquartors  notified -tlio  War  iJcpaV'fooiit  .that  tho  * 
constab^ary  TiTOuld  be  'organizdcl  as  an  olitp  force,  conpiosod 
of  the  highest  Caiibor  pprsonnol  obtainable  under  tho  voluU- 
tary  roei^istiiiont  prograja,  and  that’ it  would  be  equipped  with 
an  efficient  coBunUnicationS  netwerlc,  the  most  , modem  weapons, 
and  sufficient  vehicles  ’wd  liaison  airplaoos  to  ma!:e  it 
highly  mobilo*  During  tho  paper  stage,  tho^  organization  was 
known  by  a series  of  nanos,  'IStato  Police®  was  discarded  for 
"State  Constabulary*"  Then  it  was. thought  that  "State"  would 
bo  confusing,  although  the  laain  United  Sta'tes  Zone  of  Germany' 
had  been  divided,  for  purposes  of  *ivil  administration,  into 
three  sta'tes,  or  Mnder,  lifhon  'Uio  organization  ©merged  from 
the  planning  stage,  it  was  known  as  the  "Zone  Constabulary," 
This  term  did  not  include  the  Constebulary  units  in  Austria 
and  Berlin*. 

18*  Awpointment  of  Gammandar.  ‘ 

On  10  January  1946  llaj,  Gen,  Ernest;  If,  Harmon,  dis- 
tinguished v/artl^  coimaandor  of  the  1st  and  ^d’ Armored  Di’vi- 
siohs  and  tho  XXII  Corps,  was  appointed  commanding  general  of 
tho  ISii tod- States  Constabulary.  At  tiiio  direction  of  Lt*  Gen* 
Lucian  E,  Tmscott,  Comnandihg  Gonoral,  Third  U,S*  Army,  a 
small  group  was  dotallod  ‘bo  assist  General  Harmon  in  carrying 
forward  tho  planning  for  tho  now  force.  The  headquarters,  of 
this  plaiviing  group  ms  established  at  Bad  Tdlz,'  Thca'tcr 
Headquarters  already  announced  the  pr^ciple  that  ' the 
Gonstebulary  woi^d  be  organized  along  goographloal  lines  to 
coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  'the  major  di'visions  of 
the  German  civil  administration,  in  order  to  facili’tato 
liaison  with  the  German  policb  and  the  U,S,  Offices  of  Mili- 
tary Govominont,'  Thus,  Theater  Headquarters  had  decided  that 
there  -would  bo  one  Constabulary  Headquarters  for  tho  ontlro 
Uriitod  States  Zone',  a brigade  hoadquartors  at  each  of  the 
capitals  of  tho  three  Gorman  Lander,  and  group,  squadron, 
and  troop  headquarters  established  at  points  selected  for 
ease  in  porforming  the  mission.  Theater  Hoadquartors  had 
also  directed  that,  tho  Table  of  Organization  of  the  Cavalry 
Roconnaissanoo  Squadron  should  bo  used  in  planning  the 
organizatipn  of  "Uio  Constabulary, 

19. 

As  had  boon  planned,  under  a Corps-type  hoadquart- 
ors wore  throe  brigade  hcadqviartcrs  at  tho  Land  capitals. 
Each  brigade  consisted  of  three  regiments,  with  hoadquartors 
established  at  or  near  go eiorungsbe zirk  capitals.  Each  ro- 
gimont  included  throe  squadrons,  each  of  which  was  located  . 
so  as  ’bo  cover  one  or  more  of  tho  basic  political 
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subdivisionsi  tho  Krcipe^  Each  squadron  comprised  five  troops. 
Thus,  the  U,S,  Constabulary  at  the  end  of  1946  included  three  i 
brigades,  nine  regiments,  twenty-seven  squadrons,  and  135 
troops,  as  well  as  headquartqrs , and  s,ervice  units.  Early  os- 
tiinatos  of  needed  strength  hd^  and  a total  of 

32,750  officers  and  men  was  authorizoid. 

The  primary  unit  of  the  Constabulary,  the  mechanized 
troop,  was  organized  on  the.  pattern  of  the  mechanized  cavalry 
troop  used  In  the  7irar,  In  view  of  its  tasks  of  road  and  bord- 
er patrolling  and  policing,  the  Constabulary  needed  a greater 
number  of  hand  weapon#  and  light  vehicles  such  as  jeeps  and 
armored  cars.  Each  troop  was  divided  for  patrolling  purposes 
in  sections  or  teams,- each  of  which  was  equipped  with  throe 
jeeps  and  one  armored  car,  the  latter  serving  as  a command 
vehicle  and  as  support  in  case  of  emergency,  A mobile  re- 
serve of  one  company  equipped  with  light  tcinks  was  established 
in  each  Constabulary  regiment.  Horses  wore  provided  for 
patrolling  in  difficult  terrain  along  the  borders  and  motor- 
cycles for  tho  control  of  traffic  on  the  superhighway^  (auto- 
bahnen), Static  border,  control  posts  xiorc  established  at  the 
crossing  points,  * 

21,  Uniform. 

The  uniform  of  the  Constabulary  trooper  was  designed 
both  to  make  him  easily  recognizable  and  to  distinguish  him  as 
a member  of  an  elite  force.  It  was  highli^ted  by  a blight" 
golden  yellow  scarf,  combat  boots  v/ith  smooth  outer  surface, 
and  holmot  liner  bearing  tho  Constabulary  insignia  and  yellow 
and  blue  stripes,  Tho  lightning-bolt  shouldot  patch  in  yellow, 
blue,  and  rod  combined  tho  colors  of  tho  ca"valry,  infan"try, 
and  artillery. 


Redeployment  made  it  very  difficult  "to  ob"fcain  troops 
of  high  caliber  to  form  the  nucleus  of  this  now  organiza"bion, 
Purthemoro,  practically  all  the  forces  in  the  zone  were  en- 
gaged in  static  duties,  particularly  tho  care  of  displaced 
persons,  Cor"tain  of  the  units  dosigna"tod  for  tho  Constabu- 
lary could  not  bo  reorganized  and  trained  until  released 
from  their  s"fcatic  comiidtmcnts,  Tho  mechanized  ca"valry  units 
assigned  to  tho  Constabulary  wore  already  operating  as  mobile 
patrols  in  ccr"fcain  trouble  spots  and  covild  not  be  spared  for 
proper  training  before  their  integration  in"to  tho  Constabu- 
lary, Practically  none 'of  tho  units  v/as  loca"tod  exactly  > 
where  it  v/as  wan"bcd  under  the  Coas"fcabulary  plan,  v/hich  called 
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for  tho  blanketing  bf  tho  entire  United  States  ?ono. . Son©  of 
then  wore  moved  four  dr  five  times  within  a pcriod.tof  a fow 
months  before  they  finally  settled  in,- the  area  which  they 
were  to  patrol.  Barracks^  many  of  which  were  being  used  by 
displaced,  persons^  liad  to  bo  obtained  for  the.  Constabulary 
units;  new  equipment  had  tp  be  drawn  from  depots  as  far 
away  as  Franco  and  tho  low  Countries,  and,-  most  difficult 
of  all,  tho  personnel  had  to  bo  sbloctod  and  trained, 

23.  Nucleus  Units. 

To.  create  high,  rapiralo  in  the  Constabulary  as 
quickly  as  possible,  olenonts  of  the  famous  1st  and  4th 
Ainorod  Divisions'  ,and  ccJftain'  cavaliy  groups  TOrc  assigned 
to  form  the  core  of  the  new  organization.  The  units  conr 
verted  into  Constabulary  squadrons  hnd  regiments  included 
cavalry  squadrons  and  armored  infantay,  field  artillery, 
tank,  tank  destroyer,  and  ahtiaiiwraft  battalions. 


24. 


Tho  headquarters  of  VI  Coarps,  v;hich,had  engaged  in 
three  nai or  amphibious  opoa^ations— Saloino,.  Anzio,  and  • 
Southern  Franoo-r*  and  in  524  days  of  combat  in  Italy,.  Franco, 
and  Germany,  and  Austria,  became  the  U,S,  Constabulaay. 
Hcadqxaartcrsi  Tho  1st  Aamored,  Division,  which  was  activated 
at  Foarb'Enox,  Ebntucky,  in  Juno  1940  and  v;hich  had  become  a 
veteran,  hai*d-flghting  unit  during  the  first  four  .months  of 
operations  after  the.  Invasion  of  Koarbh  Afa:*ica,  supplied 
many  tank  and  iiifsntiy  units. 


, The  4th  Aaamored  Division,  bhich  fuamishod  the  three 
headquaartofs  for  the  Constabulary,  landed  in  Franco  on  28 
July  1944,  and  for  iho  neact  ti70  months  Spearheaded  the  drive 
of  General  Patton’s  Third  Aarmy  acress  France,  aanriving  in 
September  at  the  Goirtvan  line  along  the  Iifosel  River,  Other 
high  lights  in  the  outstanding  ccx.ibat  record  of  the  4th 
Airpiped  Division  .wore  .its  litik-up  vath  tho  bcleaguored  ,aia>- 
borne  forces  in  Bastogiio,  tho  dash 'to  the  Rhine  River  early 
in  1945,  and  the  rapid  cresslng 'of  Gciinany  in  the  . period  be- 
fore V-E  Day,  It  was  one  of  the  fev/  divisions  in  thc^U,S, 

Army  cited  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, for  “extra- 
oa^dlnaay  tactical  accomplishments," 

26,  New  Tasks. 

.Theso  vietea:an  units,  seriously  depleted  by  redeploy- 
ment, nov/  appreache'd  a task  quite  different  from  that  of 
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waging  war,  but  one  demanding  initiative  and  high  standai^s 
in  training  and  discipline.  Some  of  the  combat  units  assigned 
to  the  Constabulaiy  were  carried  temporarily  as  mere  paper 
organizations,  redeployment  having  taken  all  their  officers 
and  men,  Although  some  units  had  up  to  75  percent  of  their 
allotted  strength,  total  strength  was  only  25  percent  of 
that  authorized,  ' 

27,  Beginning  of  Organization, 

nh  February  1946  Constabulary  Headquarters  was  es- 
tablished in  Bamberg,  During  the  period  when  tactical  units, 
released  from  the  Third  and  Seventh  Armies,  were  being  re- 
designated as  Constabulary  units,  the  main  tasks  were  train- 
ing and  reorganization.  Continuous  training  was  prescribed 
for  the  trooper  so  that  he  might  attain  an  acceptable  standard 
of  descipline  and  all-around  efficiency  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
vehicles,  and  communications  equipment, 

28,  Constabulai-y  School. 

a*  Early  in  the  planning  it  was  realized  that  a 
Constabulary  School  would  be  necessary,  for  the  Constabuinry 
trooper  must  not  only  be  a good  soldier  but  must  also  Imbw 
police  methods,  Kow  to  maice  arrests,  and  how  to  deal  with  a 
foreign  population.  An  esprit  de  corps  must  be  developed 
among  the  members  of  the  Constabulary  to  foster  high  standards 
of  personal  appearance,  soldierly  discipline,  and  personal 
integrity. 


b.  The  Constabulary  School  was  established  at 
Spnthofen,  Germany,  in  a winter  sports  area  at  the  foot  of 
iAe  AUgau  Alps,  This  citadel  had  been  formerly  used  as  a 
nazi  school  to  train  youthfvil  condidates  for  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  Party,  The  curricxiLum  for  Constabulary 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  included  instruction 

in  the  geography,  history,  and  politics  of  Gernanyj  technical 
and  specialist  training  covering  the  theory  and  practice  of 
criminal  investigation,  police  records,  self-defense,  and  the 
apprehension  of  wanted  persons;  and  indoctrination  in  the 
mission  and  functions  of  the  Constabulary  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  trooper.  The  standards  of  the  Constabulary 
School  were  comparable  to  those  of  Army  Service  Schools  in 
the  United  States,  A gradioate  of  Sonthofon  v/as  qtialifiod 
not  only  to  perform  bis  duties  but  also  to  servo  as  an  in- 
structor in  hia  unit, 

c,  no  replacement  center  for  the  Constabulary  \ms 
established  since  it  was  felt  that,  after  the  Constabulary 
settled  down  to  operations  and  personnel  problems  had  been 
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eased  by  the  aaalgniacnt  of  long-tom  pnlistoea,  the  school 
po^d  operate  as  a oorabination  school  and  replacomont  contor. 
After  Liarch  194^^  tho  school  capacity  was  approximately  650 
Month,  It  was  hoped  tiiat  this  number  \7ould  bo 
sufficient  to  replace  tho  normal  monthly  attrition  in  tho 
Constabulary, 

29.  Trooner^a  Handbnnk. 

...Tho  basic  rulos  to  bo,  followed  by  Constabulary 
troopors  in  the  execution  of  thoir  duties  vroro  incoiporatod 
in  a manual  called  the  Tmopor«3  Hfihdbnok,  Col,  J,  H. 
Iferwood,  fomorly  State  Police . Oocuaissionor  of  Rhode  Island, 
collaborated  in  the  prepamtion  of  thip  inanual,.\  which ' 
benofitod  from  many  practical  ideas  gained  by  him  in  his- 
broad  police  oxperionco.  His  export  advice  v7as  of  gmat 
asslstenco  in  the  doyolopmont  and  darly  training  of  Constabu- 
lary troopers, 

30.  Tminlng. 

The  date  of  1 July  1946  was  sot  as  that  on  which 
the  Constabulary  would  becone  operational.  The  training 
.program  -as  originally  plannod  , aimed  at  the  progressive  do- 
vclopmont  .of  the  CoAstahulary  so  that  a compon , standard  of 
officloncy  would  be  attainqi'd  thrpughqut  tho  organization,. 

Tho  program  was  divided  into  throe  phases.  During  tho  first 
phase,  prior  to  1 A.pril,  attention  was  concentrato.d  on  tho  . 
training  of  cadre  and  on  the  bstablishment  of  regimental  and- 
squadron,  headquarters^  so  tha’b  tho  Ccins'tabulary  would  be 
prepared  to  roOGive  tho  approximr.toly  20,000  non  expected 
to  fill  tho  raiolcS,  .Tho  second  phase,-  Ixtwocn  1 April  and 
1 Juno,  -T/a'3  a ’pbj'iod  of  intonsi-vo  .training  in  tho  duties  ©f 
both  individuals  and  units,”  The  final  phase  v/as  plannod  as 
on-thc-Job  train:lng  during  Juxao,  Tlx  last  phase,  however, 
was  omitted  bocousb  of  dol?j!.y  in  receiving  reinforcements, 
the  necessity  of  moving  -smits  to  their  stations  as  aoconmo- 
datiohs  became  avui].abio,  and  the  difficulties  In  obtaining 
essential  supplies  and  equipment,  -During  Juno,  tho  throe 
brigade  hpadquartors  were  fbmod,  each  of  them  talcing  over 
tho  direction  of  throo  rogimoii.ts.  The  progressive  do yolop- 
nont  of  the  oouDand  organizot ion  upwards  from  tho  squadron 
level  was  nocovssitated  by  the  lack  of  -trained  officers  and 
enlisted  non  for  stoi’f  and  Comiiand  position,  mid" Juno 
the  organization  was  ,conp3,n-fco  and  ciontrcl  was  highly 
centralized,  Tho  Coiist.-;bulary  became  operational  on  1 
July  1946  as  sohodulpd,  despite  tho  fact  that  its  training 
jbrogran  had  not  boon  conplbtbd. 
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TRAINING  PRC»IEI-1S  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


31,i  The  Training  Problem. 

Prior  to  V-J  Day  the  course  of  training  history 
in  the  European  Theater  v/as  dictated  by  redeployment,  re- 
adjustment, reorganizations,  and  reevaluations  of  missions. 

The  period  was  marked  by  am  effort  to  keep  training  problems 
abreast  of  the  constantly  changing  situation.  Planning  was' 
first  centered  on  tjjaining  units  for  service  in  the  Pacific, 
while  training  of  occupation  troops  was  considered  secondary 
in  importance*  After  the  surrehder  of  Japan,  all  activities 
were  centered  on  rapid  redeployment  to  the  United  States, 

The  troops  remaining  in  Europe  were  undergoing  readjustments 
and  shifts.  After  the  peak  of  redeployment  had  passed  there 
vere  successive  reductions  in  the  occupation  force,  each  of 
which  required  changes  in  the  training  progiram.  The  units 
remaining  found  that  occupation  duties  had  to  be  placed  first 
and  that  training  could  be  conducted  only  in  time  left  after 
the  occupation  mission  had  been  accomplished.  There  were 
progressive  reductions  in  the  amount  of  training  given  re- 
placements in  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  a decline  in  the 
quality  of  this  training.  Because  the  situation  defied 
prediction,  there  were  times  when  the  futility  of  publishing 
anything  was,  recognized  by  Headquarters;  training  directives 
were  known  to  be  outdated  by  the  time  they  wei^  distributed. 

As  a restilt,  the  whole  training  program  was  largely  decentral- 
ized to  units  and  vjas  generally  not  uniform, 

32,  Redeployment  Training. 

a.  Planning  for  redeployment  training  was  started 
in  January  1945>  when  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3>  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Staff  a plan  which  provided  that  units 
to  bo  redeployed  for  combat  in  other  Theaters  should  be  quali- 
fied to  perform  their  primary  mission  prior  to  departure  from 
the  European  Theater,  Special  training  plans  were  to  be 
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px^psired  1*02*  uiiita.  which  had  undergone  excessive  tum-over  of 
personnel  or  major  reorganizations.  The  United  States  element 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staffs  G“3>  at  Supreme 
Allied  Headquarters,  was  made  responsible  for  planning,  while 
development  of  tho  detailed  redeployment  plan- was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commanding  Geneyal,  Communications  Zone,  It  was 
first  planned  to  provide  a trailtoiJ^g  command,  and  the  6th  Army 
Group  was  assigned  tp  tbis  duty,  but  it  was  later  decided  tliat 
each  major  command  could  bo  responsible  for  tirailaing  the  units 
assigned  or  attached  to  it*  The  ■ situation  moved -too  rapidly 
for'.,  oven  the  decentralized  schome  to  be  carried  out, 

b.  Ah  Officers  Posthostilitics  School  was  opened  in 
• Jxxly  1945  but  proved  Ineffective,,  sincp  many  senior  staff  • 

officers,  returning  late  to  tho  Thoatey  after  graduating  from 
the  coiurse,  wore  assigned  to  ivork  which  had  little  connection 
with  their  training.  Quotas  wore  difficult  to  fill  bocauso 
many  officers  were  .attending  other  schools, 

c,  I'.!ahy  Gorman  and  Austrian  facilities  formoriy 
used  by  the  Gorman  Ai^  were  taken  over  by  thited  States 
forces*  ,The  French  authorities  opposed  use  of  additional 
United  States  training  areas  In  France  and  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  U,S,  Army  to  retxrni  to  the  French  as  riany  as  possible 
of  those  used, 

d.  The  method  of  redeployment  had  a strongly  adverse 
effect  upon  training,  ,Ko  redep]pyment  troops  were  ta^lned  ac- 
cording to  plan,  Readihess  dates  were  frequently  advanced  so 
there  was  not  sufficient  time,  training  was  subordinated  to 
the  sailing  schedule,  and  ships  were  filled  regardless  of  the 
units  concerned.  The  rapid  tempo  of  the  redeployment  did 

not  permit  the  training  of  high  grade  technicians,  and  units 
were  cleared  witiiout  them.  First  plans  provided  for  a re- 
deployment program  of  eighteen  months;  This  was  later  cut  to 
twelve  months,  still  later  to  nine.  Initial  directives  from 
the  War  Department  indicated  that  replacements  -would  be  avail- 
able in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  but  they  were  not, 

e,  A directive  of  15  June  1945  outlined  a training 
plan  for  units  to  be  redeployed,  those  to  be  inactivated,  and 
those  remaining  in  the  Theater,  Commanding  generals  of  major 
commands  were  responsible  to  their  immediate  superiors  for 
the  training  of . all  units  under  their  jurisdibtlon.  An  eight- 
weeks  training  period  was  outI|.ined,  and  this-T/as  later  in- 
creased to  tvrelve  weeks,  I&jor  commands  were  permitted  to 
establish  specialist  schools  with  means  available  to  them, 
but  the  directive  provided  for  closing  officer  condidato  and 
officer  retraining  schools  on  graduation  of  students  then  In 
training.  Training  readiness  reports,  training  status 


reports,  and  training  progress  reports  v/ere  devised  to  keep 
.Theater  Headquarters  informed  as  to  the  1a?alning  status  of 
organizations*  These  were  discontinued  as  of  September  1945* 


a*  After  Japan *s  collapse,  a period  of  readjust- 
ment, ensued*  Ihstead  of  rapid  redeployment  of  low-point  men 
to  tho  Bacific,  there  was  a rapid  return  of  high-point  men  to 
the  Zone  of  Interior*  The  period  v/as  marked -by  a kind  of 
paralysis*  Troops  did  little  or  no  training,  owing  to 
pressure  of  occi^ation  duties  and  a general  apathy  toward 
things  military*  No  training  inspections  were  conducted  dur- 
ing this  time* 

b.  Tho  training  directive  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
tho  surrender  of  Japan  provided  for  forty-four  hours  per  week 
of  training,  which  was  later  reduced  to  thirty-throe  hours, 
and  stressed  maintenance  of  efficient  combat  and  service  teams, 
military  security,  and  preparedness  to  quell  civilian  distxn?- 
bances*  Participation  in  education,  athletic  and  recreational 
programs  ;vas  required  of  all  men  marked  for  relatively  long 
service  in  tho  occupation* 

c*  The  Training  and  Education  Branch,  G-3,  made  a 
study  of  the  feasibili-^  of  sotting  up  a Theater  IJountaia 
Training  Center, 


a*  A survey  of  tho  effects  of  War  Department  poliqr 
of  releasing  non  in  critical  military  occiq)ational  classifica- 
tions Indicated  that  a shortage  of  clerks,  typists,  and  steno- 
graphers could  be  expected,  I&jor  commands  were  directed  to 
place  in  those  positions  personnel  with  low  scores,  where 
possible,  and  to  make  surveys  to  determine  probable  future^ 
shortages*  Tho  burden  of  training  typists  and  stenographers 
eventually  fell  upon  tho  Adjutant's  Administrative  School  and 
upon  units  throu^  on-the-job  instruction* 

b.  On  11  January  1946  the  War  Department  d^-rocted’ 
that  roplaeomeht  training  be  placed  on  a thirteen-week  cycle* 
On  24  January  1946  tho  War  Department  requested  Theater  vie\7s 
regarding  further  reduction  in  tho  training  cycle  in  the  Zone 
of  Diterior  and  typo  of  training  given*  The  Theater -concuripd 
with  tho  War  Department  proposal  that  training  for  newly  in- 
ducted replacemonts  should  bo  reduced  to  eight  weeks  of  forty 
hours  each,  but  stated  that  training  of  specialists  would  take 
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a longer  time  and  could  not  bo  euccessfully  carriod  out  in  tho 
Thoator^  On  30  January  194^  tho  ffar  Dopartmont  announced  that 
replaconont  traifllng^'in  the  Zone  of  Interior  had  boon; reduced 
to  eight  yoolcS|  but  that  tho  War  Department  could  provide  cor^ 
tain  trained  spociialiata^  - 

35»  Zgrfed  9f  A4.1ttgtwoni  tcL  pg<?upaiiQn  msslon^  1 
January  t»  30  Jtms  19A6. 

a*  lilany  orgahtsifatlonaX  ohahgos  T;hleh  noro  roflootod 
in  tho  training  progran  occurred  botwoon  1 January  and  30  Jhno 
1946,  The  Constabulaiy  ^ tho  process  of  formation  and 
units  in  the  Thoator  wore  settling  dov/n  to  tho  occupation 
missions. 


b.  Training  in  military  gpvornnont  directives  deal- 
ing with  tho  maintcnanco  of  law  dnd  oydor  and  control  of  tho 
Gorman  population  by  assistance  to  tho  military  and  civil 
police  was  initiated  in  February  194^*  About  tho  same  t^/ 
training  was  begun  in  radio  tblophdno  plrbcodure,  including 
communications^  in  shooting  with  practice  ammunition^  and 

in  recognition  of  tho  more  common  types  of  United  States, 
British,  and  Soviet  airplanes,  A ski  instructors  school  vtaa 
set  up  in  tho  vdntor  at  Garmisch-Partcnkirchon,  In  tho  spring 
of  1946,  tactical  units  wore  directed  to  do vote  a niniaun  of 
for*^  hours  per  week  to  their  work  and  training  programs, 
Nondivisional  sorvico  units  wore  to  giVo  each  individual  a 
minimum  of  throe-  hours  basic  and  tv?6  hours  te'ohiiical  train-  ■ 
Ing  per  tjo'cIc  in  addition  to  the  troop  information.. program, 

c,  Ifetes  oh  Loadbrship  and  Connand.  a pamphlot 
covorlng  basic  doctrines  for  officers;  company  housokooping, 
administration^  supply,  and  military  justice,  dosigned  to  ex- 
plain and  supplcmont  Any  Bo'gulations^  field  and  toclmlcal 
manuals,’  and-  Theater  diroctivos,  v/as  distributod’to  officers 
on  1 Juno  1946« 

. d,  Tho  training  of  the  Constabulary  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  parts  of  tho  entire  training  program. 
Training  and  Education  Branch,  G-3,  prepared  a progran  of 
training  and  a-  draft  of  tho  Troopers  Handbook  and  delivered 
it  to  the  VI  Corps,  from  which  was  formed  Headquarters,  U,S, 
^Constabulary,  Ebtpanding  on  the  data  received,  tho  Constabur- 
lary  sot  up  a TOnprehonsivo  training  progran,  whi<^  was  car- 
ried out  after  1 April  1946,  About  1 Juno  1946,  G-3  Division 
sent  out  throe  inspection  teams— ono  to  oach-  brigade— to 
survey  the  results  of  Constabulary  training,  Thoir  reports 
wore  favorable;  Constabulary  training  had  boon  highly 


successful* 

36*  Tactical  and  Technical  Schools.. 

a*  On  V-E  Day  ten  Countorsabotago  Ihstiructional 
Teans|  mobile  tlainlng  xmits  qf  the  .Military  Ihtolligonco 
Service,  wore  engaged  in.  o'iduca ting  tiwops  in  prevention,  re- 
cognition, and  neutralization  of  enemy  sabotage  devices, 

b,  A Military  Intelligence  School  .was  established 
on  7 May  1945  at  Droaux,  Franco,  stressing  subjects  important 
in  the  disamamont  of  Germany,  The  European  Intelligence 
School  providing  an  Occupational  Countorintelligcnco  Corps 
Course  was  opened  on  21  January  1946*  Ih  February  a Russian 
Liaison  Agents'  Course  opened  at  this  school,  and  in  April 
the  first  Advanced  German  Language  Course  was  initiated, 

c.  An  Army  Athletic  Staff  School  was  established 
in  Paris  In  J\me  1945*  Other  schools  wore  a Night  Vision 
Testing  School' at  Bamberg,  a familiasrization  school  in  re- 
ciloss  weapons,  a school  for  liaison  airciraft  mechanics,  an 
artillery  gun  nechenics  school,  and  an  Ordnance  general  supply 
school. 


d.  An  Infantry  training  eontor  was  organized  at  the 

9th  Boinforcooent  Depot  of  the  Ground  Forces  Reinforcement 
Command  in  Fontainebleau,  France,  on  26  February  1945*  Three 
types  of  courses  were  given:  one  for  officer  candidates,  one 

for  officers  commissioned  on  the  battlefield,  and  one  for 
retaining  officers  from  o'thcr  branches  for  service  in  the 
Ihfantay,  The  Ground  Forces  Heinforceoent  Command  institu'bed 
a program  within  the  various  replacement  depots  to  train 
specialists  for  whom  there  was  a great  demand, 

e.  The  Ground  Forces  Training  Center  inaugurated 
on  25  I.4ay  1945  the  Adjutant  General  Administrative  School  of 
one  week's  duration,  giving  classes  in  personnel  records  and 
assignments.  An  Adjutant  General  Clerical  School,  giving  one 
month's  instruction  in  typing,  military  correspondence,  and 
allied  subjects,  was  started  in  Frankfurt  on  1 Ivkrch, 

f.  Responsibility  for  training  Ordnance  jreplacements 
was  left  to  the  major  commands,  which  relied  for  the  most  part 
on  on-the-job  training, 

g.  To  prevent  an  imminent  shortage  in  trained 
military  police,  an  over-all  training  program  was  set  up  by 
the  Theater  Provost  Marshal's  Office  in  July  1945,  The  com- 
plete course  in  functional  training  lasted  four  weeks.  Train- 
ing was  the  minimum  required  to  enable  the  student  to  perform 
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the  duties  of  a military  policeman  or  a criminal  investigator, 

tl.  The  Theater  Chief  Signal  Officer  established  a 
special  Signal  Corps  School  for  training  specialists  in  skills 
in  vjhich  shobrtages  existed.  It  was  under  the  administrative 
control  of  Third  Army,  but  under  the  operational  control  of 
the  Theater  Chief  Signal  Officer,  It'  consisted  of  three  divi** 
sions i administrative » ' radio,  and  wire, 

I,  After  VtSI,  Day,  the  Ife^ical  Train^g  program  was 
altered  to  emphasize  training  needed  'in  the  Pacific  war.  An 
intensive  on-tho-job  training  prograia'  v/as  initiated  on  2 
February  1946  to  train  iiiedicil  teehhicians. 

Quartermaster  training  in  the  Theater  was  a con- 
tinuing process,  A Training  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Quartermaster,  operated  and  stqjervised  a Quartermastor  School 
and  a Cooks  and  Bakejr^  Sni'ool  in  Fi^pp,  Teams  traveled 
thro ugliout  the  Theater  ipnd  attempted  to  improve  messing  by  :in- 
spectlons,  demonstrations,  advice,  and  assistance  to  personnel 
operating  messes, 

k,  IiUajor  commanders  were  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  ohomical  warfare  training  within  their  commands,  Mb 
chemical  warfare  school  was  planned  for  tactical  or  service 
troops  because  iinlts  were  already  hard  pressed  to  carry  on 
assigned  missions  owing  to  the  shortage  of  officer  and  en- 
listed personnel, 

l,  Excellent  facilities  existed  for  mountain  train- 
ing, Ski  training  courses,  military  ski  training,  winter 
mountaineering,  and  six^day  cross  country  tours  were  initiated 
at  several  schools  for  tho  puiposo  of  providing  qual,ifiod  unit 
ski  Instructors,  Ifore  advanced  skiers  wore  trained  to  conduct 
sldL  patrols  in- inaccessible  terrain  during  winto^  months > 

m,  In  Janxiary  1946,  a two  week's  cotirse  for  the 
parachute  infantryman,  which  included  five  jumps,  was  gi.von 
for  the  508th  Parachute  infantry  Regiment,  The  82d  Alvboirao 
Division  conducted  ground  training  and  practice  jumps  and  tbroo 
special  airborne  reviews  at  Tenpolhof  Airdrome,  Borlon.,  A 
parachutist  and  glider  school  was  ostablishod,  from  ^7hieh  one 
class  was  graduated. 
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CHAPTER  XVf 
SERVICES 

SUPPir,  PRCCTiREffiNT,  STORAGE,  AND  ISSUE. 


3?» 

At  tho  ond  of  hostilltios  in  Europe  therd  existed 
a f arf lung  supply  sys ten  uhlch  had  grown  up  during  noro  than 
throe  years  of  Arerican  effort  in  Europe  to  supply  Tftiited 
States  troops  deployed  fron  the  sliores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe*'  The  base  of  this-  supply  systen^ 
which  was  constantly  being  adjusted  to  chan^g  conditions-^ 
was  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior^  fron  which  supplies  were 
sent  to  the  European  Theater  In-  accordance  r/lth  an  elaborate 
systen  of  requisitioning  or  automtio  -shipnent,  Fron  the 
European  jiorts  they  flowed  to  depots  and  thence  ultlmtely 
reached  the  troops  they  wore  to  serve, 

38,  Conmnd  Channels. 

a.  The  supply  organization^  lil;e  the  conbat 
organizations,  had  its  conaand  channels.  Since  the  war. 
effort  in  Europe  was  an  Allied  effort,  Supreme  lieadquarters 
(SHABF) , comanded  by  Gen.  Divight  1),  Eisenhower,  exercised 
general  supervision  over  the  whole  supply  systen,  and  in 
certain  classes  of  supply,  notably  solid  fuels  and  peticleun 
products>  mde  the  over-all  allocations  to  the  various 
national  forces  and  civilian  econonios.  Supply  channels 
were  principally  national,  however,  the  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  supply  organization  was,  for  the  most  part, 
controlled  by  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
U«S,  Army,  also  commanded  by  General  Elsenhower, 
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b.  Operationally,  supply  \kxb  the  responsibility  of 
the  Comunications  Zone  under  Lt,  Gen,  John  G,H,  Lee,  with  its 
principal  headquarters  in  Paris,  In  this  headquarters  were 
located  the  offices  of  the  Theater  chiefs  of  services,  who 
oxearcised  technical  con'tool  over  supply  within  their  services^ 
and  under  it  operated  the  various  base,  intonaediate,  and 
advance  sections,  which  had  responsibility  for  supply  installa- 
tions and  operations  within  thoto  areas, 

39*  4dvance  anf ^ase  8petiona. 

The  innedia-te  supply  support  of  Idae  amies  carro  fron 
the  Connunications  Zone  advance  sections.  Advance  Section 
(ADSBC)  and  Continent^^  Advance  Section  vCOMD),  which  extended 
their  activities  into  Gernany  but  had  no  area  responsibility 
there.  They  maintained  the  advance  points  fron  which  the  annics 
dircw  their  supplies.  Behind  thon^  pise  Intemediate  Section 
stretched  along  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  controlling  the 
intemediate  depots  and  tl^  transportation  linos  to  the  ports, 
Seine  Section  was  responsible  for  the  Paris  area  and  the  depots 
located  therein,  whilb  the  ports  and  base  depots  wore  operated 
by  the  following  base  sections  t Delta  Base  Section  in  the 
south,  with  activities  centering  aroxmd  I&rseille  and  Toulon; 
Normandy  Base  Section  in  the  center,  handling  the  port  facili- 
ties at  Cherbourg,  Rouen,  and  Le  Havre;  and  Channel  Base 
Section  in  the  north,  operating  to  a large  extent  in  territory 
in  which  the  principal  tactical  forces  were  British,  and  main- 
taining Ihiited  States  installations  at  the  Belgian  ports  of 
Antwerp  and  Ghent,  Channel  and  Normandy  Base  Sections  were 
consolidated  in  Jwe  to  fom  Chanor  Base  Section,  In  addition, 
there  was  the  ttoited  Kingdom  Base  handling  supply  and  adminis- 
trative functions  in  the  British  Isles,  Within  over-all  alloca- 
tions to  the  armies,  army  groups  made  decisions  on  allocations 
to  the  vatdous  amies  under  their  command  and  acted  as  coordina- 
ting headquarters  with  Communications  Zone, 

40,  level  of  Supplies. 

ttider  this  ^stoa,  the  Theater  was  authorized  a 
certain  level  of  supplies  within  the  depots,  which  was  maintain- 
ed either  by  automatic  flow  or  by  requisition  on  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior,  Those  Continental  Icvols  wore  50  days  for  Class  I; 

60  days  for  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV;  30  days  for  gasoline;  45 
days  for  other  petroleum  products;  and  75  days  for  Class  V 
supplies.  In  the  case  of  Class  V-  supplies,  15  days  supply  was 
authorized  in  the  hands  of  troops,  which  allowances  wore  in- 
cluded in  the  Theater  level  of  75  days.  In  addition  to  the 
Continental  level  for  petroleum  products,  30  days^  reserve  was 
maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom,  The  chiefs  of  supply  ser- 
vices at  Communications  Zone  Headquarters  were  responsible  for 
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naintaihlng  these  levels  of  pupply  within  their  services  in  the 
Theater,  The  exact  anounts  calculated  as  a day  of  supply  wore 
based  on  factor  on  factors  of  troop  consunptlon  and  replace** 
nent  conputod  fron  experience  in  the  preceding  years  of  oonbat, 
A largo  portion  of  these  aupjpll^sa  paae  by^a'tt^mtic  shipnents 
based  on  dotomlned  consurAptii^i|,ifdb1^rS'  Supplenented 

by  requisitions  only  in  the  chso  of  ’ Specid  Requisi** 

tions  on  the  United  States  wore  reviov/ed.  at  Connunications 
Zone  Hoadquartors  by  the  General  jPurchasing  Agent  to  detorolne 
which  could  be  nado  available  froa  local  proc\irenent.  Stocks 
obtained  locally  wore  then  classified  and  entered  into  the 
depot  systen  and  afequisitioned  by  using  agencies,  in  the  sane 
mnner  as  cUicr  supplies,  . local  procuronont  was  also  used  in 
an  energcncy  by  troop  cormandors  in  the  field. 


41,  IfcveDont  of  Suonlios  to  Continental  Europe. 


The  quantities  of  siqjplies  in  long  tons  unloaded  at 
Continental  ports  during  April  1945  were: 


Antwerp 
Le  Pavro 
Chervourg 
Ghent 
Roiien 

Iv^rseilla  Area 
Other  Ports 
Total 


628,227 

165>438 

181p43 

277>553 

240^708 

484>451 

47^722 

2,025,li;2 


The  sources  of  supplies  arc  indicated  in  the  following  figru'es 
for  the  nonth  of  April  1945: 

long  Tons  * Source 


1,049,939 

490,752 

464,451 


2,025,142 


United  States  into  northern  ports 
United  Kingdon 

United  States  and  North  Africa  into 
Marseille  Area 
Total  unloaded  on  Continent 


42,  The  Depot  Svstenu  , 

a.  The  lack  of  intemediato  depots  led  to  a con- 
gestion of  supplies  in  the  port  areas' and  delayed  the  \uiload- 
ing  of  ships,  llien  high  ranking  officials  of  the  Amy  Service 
Forces  in  Vfashington,  including  Lt,  Gen,  Brehon  B,  Sonervell, 
visited  the  Theater  in  early  1945,  they  were  vciy  critical  of 
the  existing  depot  sySten  in  depth.  The  policies  governing 
this  systen  were  announced  in  a Standing  Operating  Procedure 
published  by  Theater  Headquarters  in  Iferch  1945.  There  were 
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to  bo  four  kinds  of  depots^^issuo,  filler,  base,  and  koy. 

Issue  depots  ivcrc  to  bo  looatdd  -in  the  advatide-  sections  and 
were  to  be  responsible  for  stel'ing  supplies  within  the  levels 
prescribed  and  issuing  them  when  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  armies,  Filler  depots  were  to  bo  located  further  to 
the  rear,  normally  in  an  intermodiato  section,  and  Wete  ex- 
pected to  store  the  major  portion  of  Theater  stocks  and  rc- 
pelnish  the  stocks  of  the  issue  depots.  Base  depots  wore  to 
be  located  adjacent  to  the  ports  and  wore  to  bo  responsible 
for  receiving,  classifying,  and  storing  supplies  received' 
from  the  ports  or  from  local  manufacturers,  for  serving  as 
warohousos  to  clear  the  ports  and  storo  excess  Theater  stocks, 
and  for  replenishing  supplies  in  the  filler  depots  upon  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  of  service  conoernod.  Key  depots  wore-  to  - 
bo  responsible  for  the  storage  and  issue  of  items  whore  the  ‘ 
Communications  Zone  stocks,  of  the  item  were  such  as  to  re- 
quire centralized  storage  or  stockage, 

b.  As  the  cessation  of  Hostilities- approached, 
this  system  was  gradually  being  put  into  effect.  But  on  6 
April  1945  Advance  Section  turned  over  all  its  installations 
to  Oise  and  Channel  Bases  and  moved  into  Germany  and  estab- 
lished its  headquarters  at  Fulda,  although  it  assumed  no  area 
responsibility.  From  that  time  on  there  wore  virtually  no 
Advance  Section  depots,  AdTOnco  Section  had  placed  to 
operate  an  army  maintenance  area  in  Germany,  but  this  did  hot 
work  out  because  transportation  prevented  the  forwarding  of  ' 
more  than  minimum  daily  requirements  to  the  armies.  As  of  ■ 

■7-  E,  Day,  the  advance  sections  had  very  few  supply  establish- 
ments within  Germany  and  these  had  only  small  quantities  of 
supplies  in  them.  The  net  result  was  that,  at  the  end  of 
hostilities,  the  system  of  depots  as  outlined  in  the  Standing 
Operating  Procoduro  was  incomplete,  thou^  better  organized 
than  at  any  previous  time,  Ifejny  filler  depots  were  also 
serving  as  issxio  depots,  and  some  base  depots  wore  serving 
all  'toroc  functions,  as  for  instance  the  Quartermaster  Depot 
for  Class  II  and  17  supplies  at  Lille-lfens  in  Franco,  From 
the'  issue  depots  or  from  depots  which  vrere  designated  for 
the  purpose,  the  supplies  passed  to  army  supply  points,  which 
in  turn  passed  tliem  on  to  the  using  units  in  the  combat  zone. 
The  establishment  of  a depot  system  in  occupied  Germany  was 
a post-V-E  problem, 

43,  Flow  of  Suppj.ios. 

a.  The  supply  policies  stipulated  that  armies 
were  normally  to  place  requisitions  or  demands  on  designated 
key  or  issue  depots  through  regulating  stations.  The  ro- 
plcnishnent  of  issue  depot  stocks  was  to  bo  accoiqplished  by 
submission  of  requisitions  on  filler’ depots,  'Urns  making  the 
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flow  of  supplies  forward  from  filler,  key,  and  issue  depots  a 
natter  of  actual  roquirenonts*  Roplonishnont  of  filler  and 
key  depots  was  to  be  acconplishod  by  shipping  orders  or 
shipping  diixjctivos  issued  by  chiefs  of  sorvicos  and  based  on 
stock  status  reports;  replenishment  of  Theater  supplies  in 
ports  and  base  depots  was  to  bo  accor^ilished  by  requisitions 
placed  by  Communications  Zone  Ifoadquarters  on  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior  or  by  local  proctiromcnt.  Thus,  the  movement  of 
supplies  into  the  roar  depots  v/as  to  be  controlled  by  the 
chiefs  of  services, 

' b.  In  the  detailed  matter  of  requisitioning  of 
supplies,  the  regulating  stations  played  a key  role.  Be-  . 
giilating  stations  serving  each  aamy  were  set  up  by  the  ad- 
vance sections  to  provide  for  the  systematic  and  orderly 
movement  of  supplies  to  railheads  or  trucMieads,  and  Idius 
generally  to  control  the  flow  of  supplies  from  Communications 
Zone  to  the  armies.  The  regulating  officer  at  each  station 
was  to  serve  as  a liaison  officer  between  the  advance  sections 
and  the  armies, 

44a  Supply  Situation  at  End  of  Ifostilities. 

Cti  V-E  Day  the  armies  were  operating  on  strained 
transportation  lines  and  carrying  rather  Ipw  reserves,  and 
the  reserves  behind  them  in  Communications  Zone  depots  were 
very  distant,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  advance.  The 
supply  position  of  the  Theater  as  a whole  was  very  good, 
however,  and  it  was  only  the  impossibility  of  developing  the 
system  in  the  rear  areas  behind  so  rapid  an  advance  which 
was  rendering  the  situation  at  all  difficult.  It  is  probably 
fortunate  that  reserve  supplies  were  far  behind,  since  V-E 
Day  was  to  change  the  whole  pictxjre  of  the  basic  needs  of  ^ 
the  armies,  and  to  reverse  the  priorities  so  that  much  mater-* 
ial  had  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  Communications  Zone  for  re- 
deployment, Ibreover,  the  United  States  was  occupying  con- 
siderable German  territory  from  v;hich  it  v/ould  have  to  with- 
dra\7  in  favor  of  other  poi7ers,  and  it  v/as  undesirable  that 
large  reserve  stoclcs  should  be  built  up  in  tiaose  areas,  TiK.th 
V-E  Day,  the  requirements  of  the  armies  for  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, rations,  clothing,  and  IndividTial  equipment  continued  ' 
as  before,  but  the  need  for  combat  equipment  of  various  sorts, 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  supplies,  and  ammunition  was  great- 
ly decreased. 
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45.  ChangQs  in  Supply  Pollcioa  Occasioned  bv  Victory  In 
Europe^ 

The  approaching  defeat  of  Gcrqany  lod  to  tho  develop- 
nont  of  rather  conploto  plans  for  redirection  of  tho  supply  ef- 
fort, War  Depiartnont  polidy  ^4d  4pun  the  principle  that  first 
priority  uovild  ho  gtyon  to  roqi^l^nonts  in  tho  Pacific  mtil 
the  defeat  of  Japan,  Existihg  polidlios  and  procedTiros  for 
supply  wore  to  rena4|i  ^n  efiept  tp  the  mxinun  extent  practi* 
cable,  and  supplies  aptUal^y  at  sea  on  V-E  Day  were  to  contin- 
ue to  their  dostinatioii,  Except  for  supplies  necessary  in  an 
inactive  Theater,  su(|h  as  yald-onsj,  Individual  clothing  and 
equipment,  and  nodical  and  porliain  civil  affairs  supplies,  out- 
standing requisitions  and  shipnont  orders  wore  to  be  cancelled 
and  not  resumed  until  revised  requisitions  based  on  new  needs 
were  received.  In  Germany,  Gonttunications  Zone  was  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  administrative  support  of  the  Iftxitod  States 
forces,  cstablishneni  of  suqh  inq'tellations  as  were  required 
and  determination  of  aut^Qrise4  supply  levels  for  the  arqy  of 
occupation.  Every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  establish  supply 
installations  in  their  permanent  locations  as  soon  as  possible:. 
The  first  depots  to  be  located  in  Germany  vxere  to  be  issue 
depots  established  by  Advance  Section,  Continental  Advance 
Section,  Berlin  District,  and  Bremen  Ibrt  Command,  Gradually, 
depots  in  southern  Germany  and  Berlin  iTould  bo  converted  into 
combination  filler  and  issue  depots,  while  those  in  the  Bremen 
Enclave  would  be  converted  into  base  depots,  Jh  Germany,' 
existing  installations  were  -to  be  utilized  'to  the  loaximum  and 
construction  limi'tcd  'to  the  ninimum.  Construction  was  "to  be 
accomplished  as  far  as  possible  by  utilization  of  German'  labor 
and  materials, 

46,  Priorities, 

To  use  the'  s\^plies  in  "the  Thea'ter  "to  the  best  ad- 
'van'tage,  the  War  Depar'taent  on  14  thy  1945  set  vq)  the  follow- 
ing priorities  on  troop  equipment j 

(1)  Equipment  for  troop  units  under  movement 
directives  for  shipnont  directly  to  active 
Theaters, 

(2)  Equipixjnt  and  supplies  directed  shipped  to 
active  Theaters  by  iVar  Department  shipping 
orders, 

(3)  Eq'uipment  for  occupation— force  needs. 
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C4)  Equipnont  as  directed  ty  novonent  orders,  for 
troop  units  to  bo  returned  to  tho  Itoitod  . 
States  for  station. 

(5)  Equipaent  of  units  for 

rodoploynonM'!|^itdiiM^  out  of  inactive 

Theaters*  ■ " ;f;'  ' ■ 

(6)  Equipnopt  and  supplies  directed  shipped  to 
tho  United  States  by  War  Departnent  shipping 
directives. 

(7)  Equipoent,  as  directed  by  novonent  orders, 
for  units  being  returned  to  tho  United  States 
for  inactivation, 

(8)  All  other  requiTCnents. 


Originally,  the  Theater  organization  plan  contenplat- 
ed  tho  establishnent  of  tho  chiefs  of  services  at  Theater  Head- 
quarters. Apparently  this  y»uld  have  entailed  too  nuch  of  a 
shij^  in  the  method  of  doing  business  under  which  the  wellHcnit 
Theater  service  organization  had  been  operating  since  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  war,  vinder  General  lee.  Consequently^  the  plan 
was  revised  on  12  June  1945.  The  chiefs  of  services  were  placed 
under  the  Commanding  General,  Communications  Zone,  and  adviSersL 
to  the  Theater  Commander,  to  be  a definite  part  of  the  Theater  . 
Headquarters  at  Frankfurt,  were  named  for  each  seirvice.  The 
plan  provided  for  the  establishment  by  Third  and  Seventh  Armies 
of  military  districts  in  Germany  which  would  handle  all  supply 
matters  within  the  TMited  States  ares  of  Genoany,  including 
those  for  the  Na^y  and  the  Air  Force.  Theater  Headquarters  was 
to  be  the  sole  channel  of  communication  with  the  War  Department 
on  matters  of  supply,  policy,  but  Communications  Zone  was 
autho3rlzed  direct  communication  .with  Headquarters,  with  Army 
Service  Forces,  and  with  the  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation. 


a.  BefoTO  the  discontinuance  of  the  Combined  Com-' 
mand  on  14  July,  the  new  Theater  Ifeadquarters  was  established, 
on  1 July  1945,  as  U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater  (USFET).  By 
11  July  all  Ifeited  States  forces  in  Germany  \7ere  in  the  ai*eas 
assigned  to  the  United  States  for  occupation.  On  20  July  6th 
Amy  Group  was  disbanded,  and  on  1 August,  12th  Aimy  Group. 

The  two  military  districts  were  established  — ’ * * 

as  the  major  ground  force  commands  in  Germa 
constituted  the  Eastern  ivlilitary  District, 
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control  of  Third  Amy,  The  Western  Military  District,  raider 
the  control  of  Seventh  Amy,  was  oade  iq)  of  Grosshessen,  the 
parts  of  Baden  and  Wfirttemberg  not  occupied  by  the  French, 

^d  the  ^emen  subdistrict*  On  21  Ifey,  U,S,  Headquarters, 
Berlin  District,  was  established.  The  Bremen  Port  and  En- 
clave Commands  were  set  up  in  June,  U,S,  Forces  in  Austria 
was  established  as  a command  fo^^  which  Theater ' Headquarters 
had  Jngistical  responsibility,  though  no  responsibility  for 
military  government  and  political  problems, 

b.  With  the  establishment  of  an  these  commands, 
the  transition  to  an  occupation  organization  was  relatively 
complete.  Liquidation  of  the  twp  advance  sections  was  begun 
on  10  Juno,  and  by  IQ  July  their  functions  had  been  talcen 
over  by  the  armies.  Logistical  support' to  Austria  was  made 
a msponsibility  of  Third  Army  at  first,  while  that' to  Bremen 
and  Berlin  v/as  at  first  a Ninth  responsibility,  then 
transferred  to  Seventh  Amy  with  the  realignment  into  zones 
of  occupation.  Later  Bremeji  Port  Clomaand  was  to  assume  this 
responsibility, 

49,  Establishment  of  Theater  Sorviee  Force s> 

a*  In  July  a new  plan  v;as  drawn  up  providing  for 
an  organization 'loiown  as  Theater  Seivico  Forces,  European 
Theater  (TSFBT),  to  replace  Communications  Zone,  The  chiefs' 
services,  theoretically  directly  under  the  Theater  Commander, 
were  to  maintain  offices  in  Frankfurt  and  Paris,  As  Amy 
operation  of  ■fche  depot  Installations  in  Germany  had  not 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  Theater  Ser'vlco  Forces  was 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  all  fixod  in- 
stallations in  occupied  Gemiany  and  in  ■the  liberated  coxmt- 
ries,  and  command  of  all  service  troops* 

» 

b.  This  plan  was  put  into  effect  on  20  Soptomber, 
Theater  Service  Forces  was  made  responsible  for  all  supply 
operations  in  the  Theater,  except  for  the  immodia'be  supply 
of  troops,  which  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Militaiy 
Districts  and  Berlin  District,  while  Theater  Headquarters 
was  responsible  for  ovor-^11  polity  and  for  allocation  of 
resources  to  the  various  commands, 

50,  Further  Reorganization  of  Ik.lor  ServjV-o  Gonmands. 

a*  Cto  21  November  the  Bremen  Subdistrict  was  re- 
designated ■fche  Bremen  Port  Command  and  placed  directly  under  • 
the  command  of  the  Commanding  General,  Thea-ter  Service  Forces, 
except  for  military  government  matters.  As  of  15  April  194^ 
the  Bremen  Port  Command  ceased  ”1-0  exist  and  the  units  therein 
Tsoro  attached  to  the  17th  Major  Port  or  to  the  largest  service 
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vinlts;  located  in  the  Enclave.  The  area  Itself  was  redesignated.,^ 
the  Brenejn  Subsector  (of  Contipicntal  Baso  Section)  with  the 
sane  gap  graphical  boundaries  a p the  Enclave,  As  far  as  supply 
was  concerned,  tiie  17th.  iiajor  ?ort  was  now  given  the  additional 
missions,  of  receiving  all  su|®lips  for^1^^  force  - 

and  forwarding  them  to  the.  as  required  to:  ■ 

maintain  the  authorized  sup)^.  developing  the 

ports  of  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven^  Bremen  was  to  be  used  for 
receiving  and  fotwarding  military  government  and  UMHRA  supplies 
xmtil  l^ltary  Government  could  make  arrangements  to  have 
German,  civilian  agencies  assume  this  responsibility*  Beginning 
on  6 June , base  depots  in  the  Bremen  area  were  closed  out 
gradually  and  stocks  removed  to  depots  in  the  United  States 
Zone  proper,  leaving  Bremen  only  as  a port,  staging,  and 
transit  area, 

b;  .On  3 December  the  Advance  Section,  Theater  Sei«* 
vice  Forces,  was  set  up  at  Bad  Ifeuheim,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Frankfurt,  This ■ headquarters  became  on  29  December. Continent 
tal  Base  Section,  Theater  Service  Forces  (CBS,  TSFET),  Ch  2 
Februaiy  Theater  Headquarters  announced  that  Continental  Base 
Section,  which  was  to  take  oyer  the  majority  .qf  . the  functions 
of  Theater  Service  Forces  by  1$  I&rch,  would  have  the  mission 
of  logistical  support  of  the  occupation  forces  in  Germany  and 
Austria^  the  command  of  base  and  filler  depots  and  Bremen  Port 
Command, ‘ and  the  responsibility  for  bulk  stoiage  and  distrlbur* 
tion  of  supplies.  It  would  operate  as  a separate  command 
under  Theater  Headquarters,  The  Theater  Commander  would 
enunciate  Theater  supply  and  administrative  policies.  Certain 
logistical  functions,  such  as  deteimiination  of  stock  disposi- 
tion, woxfLd  be  retained  at  Theater  Headquarters,  All  comr- 
munications  with  Headquarters,  Army  Servico  Forces,  and  with 
the  War  Department  would  be  by  Theater  Headquarters, 

c»  Western  Base  Section,  formed  as  a combination 
of  Seine  Section  and  Oise  Intermediate  Section  on  15  January 
1946,  with  Headquarters  in  Paris,  absorbed  Delta  Base  Section 
on  25  January  1946,  Chanor  Base  Section  and  London  Area 
Office  were  reassigned  to  Western  Baso  Section  on  15  February 
and  1 Lkrch  1946,  respectively, 

d.  The  Theater  chiefs  of  services  were  transfoirod 
to  Theater  Headquarters  from  Headquarters,  Theater  Service  ! 
Forces,  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter  on  1 I&rch  1946, 

0,  Seventh  Army  was  inactivated  on  31  i-ferch  1946 
and  its  troops.  Installations,  and  area  woto  transferred  to 
Third  Army, 
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51*  Flan  for  Mlitayy  Oommiinitios. 

On  19  IJovonber  Theater  Service  Forces  Headquarters 
published -a  letter  regarding  the  logistical  support  of  the 
United, States  occupation  of  Germany  which  outlined  a plan  for 
subdividing  the  Uhitod  States  area  into  small  posts  called 
communities.  This  plan  called  for  112  nilitaiy  communities 
(including  25  for  the  Air  Force)  in  79  cities  in  dorraany  and  ' 
three  military  coimunitios  in' Austria,  For  planning  purposes, 
each  community  was  assumed  ’to  haivo  a strength  of  3 >000  l^ops. 
Each  community  would  ostabiish-its  om  station  complement, 
made  up  of  BHJitary  District  pr  Air  Force  troops,  which  would 
receive  and  distribute  supplies  apd  store  whatever  amount  of  ' 
reserve  supplies  had  to  bo  held  in  the  community.  In  addition, 
station  complcmonts  would  perform  all  raaintonanco  below  fourth 
echelon  and  would  furnish  local  hospitalization,  V/hen  practi- 
cable, small  garrisons  or  installations  would  bo  attached  tp 
the  nearest  community  for  supply,  maintenance,  and  hospitaliza- 
tion, Theater  Service  Forces  wohld  disiributo  supplies  to 
coBHUnltios  and  to  isolated  units  which  cpuld  not  be  attached, 
to  a community,  would  perform  fourth  and  fifth  echelon  main- 
tenance for  all  occupation  forces,  and  would  provide  fixed 
hospitalization  in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  the  station 
complements, 

52,  Supplies  for  the  Redeployment  Program, 

a.  Concurrent  with  the  problem  of  supplying  the 
forces  in  Germany  and  setting  up  a permanent  supply  structure 
for  the  occupation,  was  that  of  supplying  redeploying  forces 
and  developing  the  Theater  as  a distant  base  for  the  support 
of  the  war  against  Japan,  The  supply  of  the  redeploying 
forces  held  first  priority.  First,  the  necessary  supplies 
for  troops  being  redeployed  had  to  be  assured,  then  supplies 
had  to  be  provided  for  forces  remaining  in  Europe  and  last, 
reserves  had  to  be  built  up  for  the  forces  of  occupation. 
Supplies  remaining  after  these  needs  were  met  were  to  be 
made  available  for  shipment  to  the  Pacific  or  return  to  the 
United  States  for  use  as  a part  of  the  strategic  reserve. 

If  a surplus  still  remained,  it  was  to  be  declared  to  the 
Army— Navy  Liquidation  Commission  for  sale, 

b.  The  program  as  a whole  called  for  the  maximum 
utilizatibn  and  repair  and  economic  disposal 'of  supplies  in 
the  Theater,  with  a miniEium  of  dependence  on  the  Zone  of  the 
Interior  for  replacement.  Such  a program  was  difficult  of 
fulfillment  in  view  of  the  deterioration  of  most  mobile 
equipment,  the  shifting  about  of  troops,  the  general  let-  ^ 
down  which  came  with  Day,  and  the  redeployment  of  service 
troops. 
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G«  Of  the  supplies  to  lie  hahdle4  and  Shipped  ih 
bulk  rather  than  as  a |l&rt  of  troop  sUppiyi  the  most  imj^rtai^t 
single  item  was  ammunition.  Commitments  to  the  Pacific -were 
generally  not,  , Up  to  the  end'  of  September  some  320,000  tons 
of  ammunition  ‘had  boqn  shipped  ^i^er  to  the  Pao^ic  or  to-  - 
the  United  States,  special  purpose 

vehicles,  such  as  ail^ifiouafi^tj^  carriers 

designed  for' operation ‘ih  ahbu#  the  entire  equipment  for  an 
armored  division,  4P ,000  tqns  ^ spare  parte > considerable 
shipments  of  greases  and  iubricahts,  arid  some  -5(^,000  drums 
of  oil  wore ‘ shipped  to  the  Pacific,,  . j " 

53,  of.  Equipps^t,,  fgp, 

a,  * The  main  ^j^ly  pieblom  of  the  Theater  iii  re* 

deployment  was  that  of  pirovidlng  redeploying  units  with 
e'quipmtent  servl’coablo  for  ooiabat  .and  with  .roservGS  sufficient 
for  sixty  days.  Sources  wore  depot  stoqiis  and  oqui|micnt  then 
in  the  hands  of  troops,  Uhilb  tiiore  was'  apparently  enough 
matorial  in  the  Thoator  to  meet  all  noods  if  occupation  foroes 
wore  cut  to  a minimum,  maintenance  was  the  major  problom^^  ^sinco 
most  of  this  equipment  was  in  unservicoable  condition,  in 
general,  the  Theater  found  itsolf  pushed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
redeployment  while  continuing  operations  in  Germany',  ^pemands 
for  efficient*  and  economic  operation  and  repair  ttere  not  so 
easy  of  fulfillnsont  with  the  let-dom  which  troops  inovitably 
folt  after  V-E  Day,  Use  of  transportation  facilitiGS-for- 
rOcroational  domands  as  well  as  for  the  achiovomont  of  mili- 
tary objeotivos  out  hohvijy  into  thp  supply  of  vehicles  and 
othbr  equipment  availablo  for  redoployment,  Battlewomyoquip- 
ment  unsuited  for  further  use  in  active  combat  swampod  the  re- 
pair facilities  of  every  soryice,  'Gritlcal  shortages  of 'fspare 
parts  also  complicated  the  picture.  Only  the  early  advent  of 
V-J,  Day  provpntod  a crisis  in  tho  ma ttcr  , of  tho  Theater’s 
mooting  the  redeployment  supply  demands,  . 

b,  Tho  greatest  bottleneck  in’  the  ehelo  redeploy- 
ment supply  program  lay  in  the  out-moyement  of  vehicles, 

ibst  vehicles  in  the  hands  of  troops  on  V-E  Day  wei*e  Coasidor- 
ably  the  worse  for  wear  and  required  a great  deal  of  repair 
work.  At  the  end  of  July  it  was  ostimated  that  , the  Theater 
\7ould  be  6,000  behind  for  that  month.  This  was  explained  by 
the  slowness  of  tho  armies  In  releasing  vehicles  and  by  tho 
fact'  that  -reconditioning  was  npt  pzmgrcssing  as, fast  as  needed. 
On  19  July  only  250  of  tho  vehicles  requested  fimm  tho  aimios 
had  arrived  at  ibrsoille,  CpmnunicatiQUS  - ^no  requested  U,S. 
Forces,  European  Theater,  to  push  tho  ai^os  for  hotter  per-  ' 
foraanco,  Doficloncies  wore  appafontly  not  duo  to  the  anaies, 
however,  but  i*osulted  largely  from  shortstopping  of  vehicles 
ly  Communications  Zone  sections,  which  wore  taking  then  for 
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housekoeplng  and  other  local  work  instead  of  feeding  thorn  Into 
the  rodcplpymont  pipolinos,  l&intcnanco  establielimonts  wore 
ovorloadod  with  oquipj^nt  in  ■unserviceable  condition,  . Tho'^. 
question' bf  sorvlco ' tixjops  to  nan  thaso  establishments  became' 
more  and  more- orftlcar  as  time  xreht  on,  and  prisoner-of“war  ’ 
and  civilian'_Id6(^  v«.s  inadequate  for  tlw  task*  .- >■ 

54i  " fackdglng  and  Cbnatai^ctld^  for  the  redep;ioy^ 


mat.  Program, 


A second  pressing'  problra  df’ixideployment  supply  was 
that  of  packaging  materials  and,  especially,  lumbej^)  for  crat- 
ing and.' for  thp  construction  of  rodoploymept  cas^js*  . For.  the 
most  part;  these  materials'  were  ho^  in  'the  Theater  wartime 
stocks^’and  therefore  had  to  bo  oip'talned  local  proouremi^nt'.'.  < 
and  rcquisi'blon  on  the  Zone  of  'thd' Interior,  For  the  most.^!. 
part... all  const^ction  hoods  for  thp  forces  in  Gci^ny  ?j!ere'.% - 
subordinated  up  to  V-J  Day  to  rcdpplb;^nt  needs*  ‘'  't:'  ' 


55,  Progress  in  Redeployment  of  .’Spuplies. 


For  the  most  part,  commitments  for  direct  redeploy- 
ment up  to  mid-Au^t  wex«  met,,  and  'the  outlook  for  meeting 
schedules  of  out-movem^nt  of  vehicles  in  the  near  future  was 
good,  Li  July  most  units  being  indirectly  redeployed  had  gone- 
without  their  full  allotment  of  clothing  an4  individual  equip- 
ment, . 


56*  V-J  Day  Adjustments,  ■ ^ 

T ' ' ' - 

Relief  from  the  pressdre  for  redeployment  of  supplies 
came  with  the  unexpected  surrender  of  Japan,  Whereas  fairly 
elaborate  planning  had  taken  place  prior  to  V-E  Day  fcr  a re- 
direction of  the  Theater^s  effort,  plans  for  the  most  part  did 
not  take  ihte  consideration  the  changes  which  would  come  after 
V-J  Day,  as  it  was  expected  that  the  war  in  the  Pacific  would 
last  for  at  least  a year  longer.  Therefore , adjustments  had  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  immediate  decisions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment rather  than  6n  preara^ged  plans,  !Rie  first  instructions 
on  the  post-V-J  peilod  received  in  j.the  Theater  on.  12 
August*  These  directed  'tha.t  all  bulk^  shijxnents  isere  to  be  » 
suspended,  while  supplies  eti  rou'te  to  ports  would  continue 
and  supplies  at  ports  would  be  loaded,  . Ships  destined  for 
the  ISiited  States  liirero  to  sail  as  scheduled,  while  ships  • 
destined  for  active  Theaters  ;7ere  to  be  held  in  the  port  area 
pending' further 'instructions.  The  small  remaining  require- 
ments for  the  Pacific ‘continued  to  have  first  priority  over 
Thea'ter  requirement's.  In  addition  "to  directing  adj'ustments  in 
redeployment  supply,  the  War  Department  forwarded  on  12  August 
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a geneia^  policy  plan  o£  supply  for  nas  designated  as 
Period  2^  the  period  between  the  defeat  of  Japan  and  the  tine 
that  the  bulk  of  wartime  forces  was  withdrawn  to  the  Ikiited 
States*  This  plan  prescribed  that  existing  policies  and  pin- 
cedurbs  should  be  continued  and  that  existing  levels  of  supply 
in  inactive  Theaters>  ^hpuid  be  It  also  provided 

for  a maximum  disposition  of  ^peHy  declared  surplus  by  the 
ffar  Departoent* 

57*  Supply  of  Occupation  Forces. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  occupation^  there  . 
was  a largo  force  in  Germany  engaged  in  cloan-up  or  occupa- 
tion duties/  or  in  work  connected  with  redeployment*  This 
force^  much  larger  than  the  first  Occupational  Troop  Basis 
for  T/hich  supply  plans  had  been  dravm  up,  had  second  priority 
for  supplies,  first'  priority  being  allotted  to  the  redeploy- 
ing forces*  For  the  troops  in  Germany,  the  ojeisting  lines  of 
supply  through  the  ports  of  the  liberated  countries  continued 
well  .beyond  B-J  Day,  The  shift  to\:ard  use  of  the  ports  of 
‘ Bremen  and  Bremorhaven  for  receipt 'of  supplies  and  handling 
of  supplies  throu^  a depot  system  completely  within  Gormaisy 
had  Just  begun  by  the  end  of  September*  Bromon  was  so  badly 
damaged  that  the  complcto  opening  of  the  port  area  was  delayed 
until  'll  September  well  beyond  the  contes^latod  opening  da^ 
of  V-S  plus  60*  Conditions  at  Bremerhaven  \iove  nob  so  bad^  ■ 
and  it  was  opened  bn  2'2  Juno  1945,  but  tho  previously  announced 
goal  of  supplying  all  occupation  troops  through  German  ports 
after  V*^  plus  60  was  not  realized*  Nevertheless,  Bremerhaven 
received  22,203  tons  of  the  1,147^884  tons  of  si^plies  landed 
on  tho  Continent  in  June,,  and  165,942  tons  of  the  845 ,94C 
landed' in  July,  and  193,436  of  a total  of  728,884  l^dod  in 
August* 

58*  Depot  System^ 

Plans  were  progressing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pern^ent  depot  system  under  each  lililitary  District  and  for 
the  liquidation  of  Communication  Zone  functions  in  Germany* 

It  ;ms  agreed  that  the  armies  would  designate  the  installa* 
tion  sites,  but  that  Advance  Section  personnel  and  Communi- 
cations Zone  methods  would  be  used  in  establishing  the  depots* 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Advance  Sections  v/ould  turn  ovbv 
depot  operations  to  the  armies  on  10  Juno,  but  continue  their 
othor  activities  until  1 July,  Actually  tho  depots  were  de- 
veloped by  coordination  botivecn  the  armies  and  the  Advance 
Sections*  In  addition  to  setting  up  a depot  structuro  in 
the  I^ilitary  Districts  to  store  a '45-day  supply  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  serve  as  filler  depots,  it  v;as  planned  to  develop 
base  depots  in  the  Bremen  Enclave  for  tho  storage  of  a 15-d^ 


supply , By  2 July,  Bremen  Port  Com^nd  reported  that  this  was 
completed,  . . ■ - i 

Iho-^xporlBent  In:  tha  Oneiatlon  of  .Snnniy 'i^atan«^ 

'•  " ■'•bi  'j  ’ 

The  transf0r-,.of  , supply  activities’ in  Germany  from 
Communications  Zona  Headquarters  to  Theater  Headquai*tors  uas 
one  T/hich  involved  a number  of  adjustnorits,  Comraunioations 
Zone  had  planned  to  remove  Advance  Section  and  Continental 
Advance  Section  service  troops  from  the  army  areas  bacl:  into 
Communications  .Zone  to  aid  in  the  redeployment  program,  while 
the  aris^es  were,  e^qjected.to  operate  their  supply  establiah- 
mehts  'Ti/ith  organic  service  troops, i supplemented  by  combat 
troops  and  prisoners  of  war  where  necessary.  In. the  final 
distribution  of  units,-  the  -armies  retained' most  ,of  the  Advance 
Section  and  Continental  Advance  Section  troops,  while  many 
army  service  trodps  rendered  .sarplus  by- formation  of  the 
Raiitaiy  Districts  were  transferred  to  Coiamunicatiohs.  Zone, 
Esqjerience  showed  that  the  aitiies  were  not  altogether,  effect^,, , 
ive  in  the  unfamiliar  role  of  handling  fixed  simply  installs;'^; -f 
tions* efficiency  qfi  the  chiefs  of  service  s'"  in ‘.coord^t* 
ing  the  dUpply  organization  of  the*Theater  as  a whdle^  Was 
weakened'  by  .their  peculiar  positioh'  in  Communications^  Zone. 
Head(^rters,' much  as  it,;.had,  been  |iaa'Kened  during  hostilities 
by  the  existence  of  Supreme  Headquarters,  with  w^ch  they 
were  not  in  constant  contact  and  which ^me  of  their 
functions  in  making • direct  contacts  with  the  cqmbat.  forces. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  whole  experiment  in  aftny  operation 
of  the  depots  and  the  supply  system  in  Germany  did  not  turn 
out‘V/ell^  It  Tjas  decided  in  late  July -that  operation  of 
depots  and.  command  of  .all  service  trpops  sliould  be  turned  over 
' to  Theater  Service  Forces  so  as  td'dre store  centralized  supply 
control,  , ■ » 

60,  '.  Supply  Levels  and  Channels^  • 

a.  Theater  Headquartors  directed  in' late  'September 
that  each  chief  of  service  'should  establish  the  disposition 
level  for  items  authorized  to  be  stoclcod  and  should  establish 
storage  facilities  in  occupied  territory  to’  aqc^t  such  , 
supplies  as  would  be  required.  Supplies  necessary  in  GermS;^ 
were  ■ then  to  be  moved  from  the  depots  in  the  liberated  counV 
ries.  General  disposal  centers.  v;ere ‘to  be  set  up  in  which  , 
other  supplies  were  to  be  earmarked  for  local  consump'tion,  for 
shipment"^^  •to  the  United  States,  or  for  disposition  as  surplus. 
Each  service  was  to  present  a tentative  phased jjrogram  for 
movement  of  supplies  in 'to  occupied  Germany, 


b*  Tho  now  rovlsod  Standing  Operating  Prqcednro  No* 
7,  covering  depot  and  requisitioning  procedures,  v?hich  had 
been  pending  since  July,  uas  finally  published  on  24  September* 
This  publication  cpvcrod  all  supply  activities;  Tho  depot 
system '’liras  n(^  defined  as  containing  base,  key,  and  filler 
depots,  issue  of  supply  to  bo  ipado,  by  supply  points  under  con- 
trol of  tho  armies, V,  to  bo  in  the  Bremen 'En- 

clave, v/hilo  tho  raajbr  portion  o^  Theater  stocks  vreis  to  bo 
stored  in  tho  filler  depots  in  Eastern  and  Nostem  ililitary 
Districts  and  in  Berlin,  Filler  depots  in  tho  liberated 
countries  uoro  to  continue  as  long  as  nocessary  to  furnish 
supplies  for  troops  awaiting  rodoploymont  and  to  dispose  of 
surplus  property  by  shipment  to  Germany,  by  out-shipment,  or 
by  sale* 


c,  Thoa'tor  levels  wore  proscribed  as  60  days  for 
Classes  II,  III  and  V,  and  50  days  for  Class  I for  both 
occupation  and  redeploying  forces,  though  replacement  factors 
for  tho  latter  v/orc  to  bo  baaed  on  Zone  of  tho  Interior  fact- 
ors, Class  17  supplies  v/orc  to  based  on  approved  projeois* 

Base  depots  in  the  Bremen  Enclave  were  to  maintain  a 35*^107 
, simply  of  Class  Z,  a 45*»day  supply  of  Classes  II  and  III,  and 
a 60-day  supply  of  ammunition.  The  supply  channels  as  of  31 
December  are  illustrated  in  the  study  in  this  series  entltlodt 
"Supply,  Procurement,  Storage,  and  Issue*” 

61*  loss  of  Trained  Ifcn, 

The  operation  of  service  installations  dviring  tho 
last  quarter  of  1945  ^as  hampered  especially  by  the  rodoploy- 
mont of  trained  porsonno^.  Constant  revision  of  point  scores 
and  continuing  readjustment  of  personnel  created  major  diffi- 
culties* The  shortage  of  service  troops  v;as  somewhat  alloviat- 
ed  by  use  of  Indigenous  labor,  prisoners  of  war,  and  displaced 
persons,  l.!ianpowor  shortages  wore  particularly  marked  with  ro- 
spoct  to  the  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  automotive  equipment* 

The  amount  of  freight  received  in  tho  Theater  by 
air  from  tho  Tbitod  States  averaged  approximately  285  tons 
per  month  from  Iky  to  August  1945,  194  tons  in  September  and 
October,  92  tons  in  November,  December,  and  January,  and  15 
tons  in  February  1946,  The  cargo  consisted  mainly  of  spare 
parts  for  use  in  reestablishing  transportation  and  communica- 
tion linos,  and  for  bringing  unit  equipment  up  to  full  operat- 
ing- condition,  but  it  included  also  scrum,  vaccines,  antitoxin, 
and  medical  oquipraont  for  tho  Chief  Surgeon, 


63.  Storaeo  in  Germany. 


a«  Ih  -planning  a penaanont  supply  syatom  for  tho 
occupation  forces,  it  scomod  dosirablo  that  as  mny  as  ’ 
possible  of  sorvico  installations  such  as  depots,  dmps, 
hospitals,  and  mintenanco  shops  shoip.d  bo  concentrated  in  a 
rather  conpact  area.  The  Hanau-parhstadt-Aschaffonburg 
triangle  Trasrsoloctod  as  tho  prinbi>l^l  urea  for  tho  location 
of  such  installations,  and  hy  tho  end  of  June  1946  all  sci?- 
Vicos  except  tho  Ordnapee.  and  Qwartoirjas^cr  Corps  had 'their 
base  depots  in  this  aroa^  Dosignati^'l^f  tho  mission  o^  each 
dJCiataliation  romainod  a responsibility  ot  Theater  chiofs  of 
services  until  15  Ibrch  1946,  after  ^hich  Continental  BaSe 
Section  assumed  the  z*esponsibilit7,;j keeping  Theater  Head** 
quarters  advised  of  these  missions*’ 

b,  3h  Germany,  1,7S3,40Q> tons  of  supplies  were  ' 
stoied  in  supply  services  depot§  at  the  end  of  January  1946, 
2,044,600  at  the  end  of  Ilardh,  i^d' 2,471,500  at  the  end  of 
Oline,  at  which  time  storage  space  was  ample*  As  of  15  %y 
1946,  1,599,900- long  tons  of  Theater  reserve  were  in  the 
desired  location  in  occupied  territoxy  and  197,600  long  tons 
remained  to  be  moved* 

64*  General  Mature  of  Supplies. 

' ' 

Tonnage  -shipped  before  1 JWly  1946  to  the  Tfaited, 
States  Zone  in  Germany  from  France  and  Belgium  consisted* 
mainly  of'  rations,  petroleum  products,  clothing,  a few 
types  of  artillery  ammunition,  ‘lumber  and  prefabricated 
housing,  equipment  for  mMUfacturing  and  repairing  clothing, 
salvage  and  repair  equipnient,  especially  for  the  ropair  of 
^oen,'  mobile  laun&ty  units,  materiai-handling' equipment  for 
use  in  the  depots,  and  vast  stocks  of  alumlnan,  brass,  cbpper, 
other  equipment  for  use  in  electrical  and  plumbing  work 
and  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  regrigerators  and  heat^ 
Ing,  units*  , Approximately  95  percent  of  those  supplies  were 
shipped  by  rail,  and  the  remainder  by  -truck, 

66. ■ : Pilferage. 

The  amount  of- pilferage  of  supplios  in  the 'Theater 
per  month  was  reduced  from  0869,000  in  April  to  $414,000  in 
Juno,  Reports  initiated  by  the  Theater  Provost  Lkrshal,  in- 
dicating deficiencies  in  loading  rail  cars  had  boon  forwarded 
to  appropriate  major  commands  for  corroctxve-  action,"'  Security 
moasurop  were  stressed  in'  inspeot^ns  of  installations  and 
in^irovements  recommended  whore  security  was  dof iciont,  'Jhon 
p^2jCoragc  JTcporte  indicated  inadequate  sccurxty  measures  with- 
in a command,  the  command  was  directed  to  investigate  and  tain 
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Qorrcctl'vc  action* 


Supply  lovols. 

LovoXs  for  oach  class  of  supply  established  for  the 
Thoator  by  tiio  War  Departmont  in  Juno  1946  Tuoro » 

' 'll  ■■=  ' ■ ’’  fi’  V ''  ■/  ' 

' Ikys  of  Supply 


^ss 

Minimum 

I 

30 

' 30 

II 

30 

30  plus  that  authorized 

in  War  Department 

Tables. 

III 

(Gasoline) 

15 

35 

III 

(other) 

120 

60 

IV 

( Quartormas tor 

Sales  and  Ex- 

change Service 
only) 

30 

30 

V 

None 

60 

Those  lovols  wore  adequate  to  laeot  the  Imovm  Thoator  operating 
roquiroaonts.  In  addition,  tho  Vfar  Dopartmont  authorized  the 
rotohtion  of  Class  II  and  IV  supplies  roqiiired  through  30  Juno 
1949. 


67.  Mlitary  Communities. 

5y  the  end  of  June  1946,  fifty-throe  military  com- 
munities were  established,  supply  responsibilities  being  limits 
ed,  for  the  most  part,  to  commissaries,  post  exchanges,  and 
recreational  facilities*  The  first  dependents  arrived  oti  28 
April.  Considerable  difficuliy  was  experienced  in  procuring 
sufficient  household  furniture  for  family  quarters,  Electric 
and  other  refrigerators  were  especially  scarce.  The  total 
requirements  for  lumber  in  communities  for  tho  period  1 April 
1946  to  31  I-farch  1947  wore  ostimatod  at  252,611,500  board 
feet.  This  was  being  supplied  by  imports  and  by  German,  pro*- 
duction,  TJip  to  tho  end  of  Juno  1946,  tho  term  "I^Silitary 
communities”  was  commonly  considorod  to  dpply  to  a locality 
in  which  dependents  were  housed  and  supplied,  rather  than  to 
a ai&divlBion  of  a Ittlitary  District,  as  conceived  in  the 
organization  plan.  It  was  not  until  much  latpr.that  the 
provisions  of  the  original  plan  became  fully  effective,  and 
at  that  time  the  military  communities  wore  redesignated 
“military  posts"  and  greatly  reduced  in  number. 
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63»  Austria. 

‘ ■ V.V  , li: 

IThllo  Austria  had  boon  tactically' iu  the  Ii?dltcr>r 
rancan  Thcator  at  the- end  of  hostilities j it' v/as  , occupied  by 
Third  Army  troopS'  and  for  a tine  normal  supply  linos  from 
Third  Army  170  w ostablishod.  Eventually ''command  relation* 
ship  i7as  uorkbd  out  so  that  tr»S,  HsiidqUarters  in  Austria, 

. uhder  Lt,  Gen,  kark  W.  Clark^  tras  to  be' the  Ifaited, States  • 
authority  on  all ' military  government  and  political  matters, 

. reporting  directly  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washing- 
ton, while  on  matters  of ‘supply  an|  administration,  it  was 
subordinate  to  Theater  Headquerter|,  Eastern  llilitary  Dis- 
.tilct  was  assigned  ths' re sponsibili  supplying  Ifiiited 

Sites’  troops  in  Austa^f-  fhie  re(aponeibility  was.  limited 
to/ movement  of  supplies  to  railheaiJs  in;  the  vicinity  of 
Salzburg  and  Linz  and  operation'  o:^  the  necessary  installa- 
tions at  these  railheads,  ■ HeAdqufi^rters  in  Austria  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  handling  and  distribution  of  supplies 
after  they  left  the  railheads, 

„ 69,  Sppplv  of  Berlin  District. 

Origilnal  plans  for  the  supply  of  Berlin  contem- 
plated support  ^ ITlnth  Army,  ‘ Berlin  District  headquarters 
entered  Berlin  on,  3 July  1945,  however,  and  the  main  re-, 
sponsibility  for 'Supply  soon  passed  to  Seventh  Array,.  -Ch 
17  August  the  Bremen  Port  Command  took  over  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  Class  I and  - III  supplies , althbugh.r.. 
overlapping  shipments  from ' Seventh  Axmy  contlnUad  < f or  . 
several  ‘days  thereafter.  After  that  date  Berlih.  District 
requisitioned  on  the  Bremen  Port  Command  for  Classes  I and 
III,  and  on  Western  llilitary  District  for  Classes  II  and  IV, 
After  1 February  Berlin  District  was  supported  as  a mllltazy 
community  and  supplied  primarily  by  the  depots  in  the  Bremen 
Enclave,  the  balance  of  the  supplies  coming  .from  the  depots 
in  the'lSiited  States  Zone,  ■ . 

70,  Procurement  In  Germany. 

a.  Plans.-,  prior  to  . V-E  Day  called  for  the'  U,S. 
Army  in  Germany  to  be  subsisted  as  far  as  possible  on  German 
]*esources.  These  plans  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  at  least,  sene'  potatoes  and  other  fresh 
vegetables  would  be  available,  but  af^or  an  investigation 
in  Flay  1945  Seventh  ^Army  reported  1hat  there  would  not  be 
a surplus  of  foodstuffs  in  the  near  future,  but  more  likely 
a shortage.  Wot  even  the;  needs  of  displaced  persons, 
prisoners  of  war,  and  other  elements  expected  to  subsist  on 
indipenous  resources  could  be  met  from  these  sources  and  it 
was  necessary  to  supplement  them  with  U,S»  Atmy  stores. 
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lAilts  In  tho  field  had  procurement  pi^grams  on  a small  scales 
and  often' instituted  production  programs  of  their  om  to  mcot 
shortages,  particularly  to  obtain  sparo  parts* 

b*  ihi  viow  of  the  fact  tlmt  production  facilities 
wore  being  used  primar^^ , £or  civilian  demands,  in 

late  August  the  whole  proaUdtiba'fcO^  program  was  placod 
under  tho'  G«5  Division  which  was  to  consolidate  Army  require- 
ments ;?ith  those  for  tho  maintenance  of  a minimuxa  Gorman 
economy  and  those  ostablishod  to  provide  exports  to  tho  libera 
tod  countries.  Procurement  for  the  Army  was  to  bo  rigidly  re- 
stricted to  i'bcms  necossaxy  and  ordinarily  used  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  No  procuromont  for  nilitaiy  use  of  any  items 
needed  for  tho  minimum  civilian  supply  roquirenonts  of  tho 
German  population  was  not  to  be  undortalKsn  if  tho  procuromont 
was  in  quantities  likely  to  conflict  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  civilian  economy, 

71,  Procurement  in  tho  Libo rated  Countrios. 

Local  procurement  in  the  liberated  countries  was 
of  tMo  principal  typos : omorgcncy  procurement  by  commanders 

in  the  field  of  critically  neodod  supplies,  and  long-term 
production  programs  which  were  arranged  by  the  chiefs  of 
services  through  the  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Local  pro- 
curement had  reached  a high  point  prior  to  D-Day  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  After  Franco  and  Belgium  t/otc  overrun,  their 
industries  v/cro  enlisted  to  aid  production  for  the  ’.needs  of 
the  U,S,  Amy,  and  incidentally  tho  French  Army,  since  it 
was  operating  through  United  Sta'fcos  supply  channels,  Ih 
addition  to  the  products  resulting  from  the  program  specifi- 
cally sot  up,  other  Civilian  produce  might  bo  secured  to  fill 
military  needs.  This  type  of  local  procuromoqt  was  also 
undertaken  by  tho  chiefs  of  services  under  the  control  of  tho 
General  Purchasing  Agent,  After  V-E  Day,  coal  shor-tages 
seriously  hampered  France *s  ability  to  produce  for  Allied 
military  needs, 

72,  Curtailment  of  Local  Procuromont. 

Even  prior  to  V-E  Day,  stops  were  taken  to  curtail 
local  procvo’oment.  At  tho  end  of  October  1945,  Theater 
Service  Forces  reported  that  all  proouremont  programs  in 
Europe  wore  cancelled  except  for  1,700  aircraft  engine  cases, 
550,000  mugs  for  the  American  Rod 'Cross,  1,300  tons  of  dried 
onipns,  68,000  assorted  flags,  14,000  tons  of  ice,  70  public 
address  systems,  and  a feu  omallor  purchases,  it  was  osti-' 
mated  that  procurement  in  European  countries  for  April,  Ifey, 
and  Juno,  1946  vrould  approximate  the  following  amounts: 


73. 


Beigitmi 
Czeciu)  Slovakia 
Ifaited  IClngdoK\ 
Switzer]^!  " 


$600^000 

$400j000 

4500^000 
■ §500^000 
^)200,000 


The  Quairt^rmasisef  poXffsf  Isaak  sit|5plylng  I'ations 
was  rendered  more^  rather  thap  less,  d^ficult  of  fulfillment 
b/  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Uurope#  This  was  due  partly  to 
the  sudden  incrsase  in  t}ie  numbers  of  disjidaced  persons^  re- 
covered Allia^  military  j^i'acWOli  Shd  prisoners  of  war  who 
had  to  be  fed.  It  was  partly  alao  to  saany  categories  of 
persons  who  were  subsisted  ^ Each  of  these  re- 

quired a different  mehU|  eleven  pf  wjileh  were  in  force  from 
one  time  to  anotheri  Ewach  Ifcslem  menu^  Continental  Allied 
civilian  menu,  Italian  Service  unit  menu,  Prisoner-of-war 
menus  (one  for  workers,  one  for  nonworkers).  Continental  menu 
for  Allied  forces  operating  with  the  Tiiited  States,  Soviet 
prisoner-of*-\(/ar  menu,  civilian  ration  for  German  employees  of 
the  occupation  forces,  and  the  "A”,  ”B”,  or  operational  ration 
for  United  States  troopsi  Keeping  of  ration  accounts,  reder- 
ing of  returns,  breakdown  :^m  bulk  shipments,  and  further 
distribution  to  the  eonsmers  v/ere  all  made  immeasurably  more 
complex  because  of  the  issue  of  so  many  different  types  of 
rations.  In  September,  owing  to  the  termination  of  supply 
support  to  different  foreign  groups,  the  Quartermaster  was 
able  to  reduce  the  number  of  menus  to  threes  the, standard 
*'A"  ration  for' Iftiited  Sta'fces  mili'tary  personnel,  the  Continon't- 
al  Allied  menu,  and  "the  enemy  or  ex-enemy  menu. 


74.,  Balanced  Stocks  of  Batlons. 


There  was  always  'the  problem  of  maintaining  balanced 
s'tocks  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  "A”  rations,  and  of  getting 
these  balanced*  s'tocks  'to  the  'troops.  Several  crises  developed 
in  'this  regard.  In  'the  armies  and  Ad'vance  Section  immediately 
af"ter  V— E Day  s'tocks  were  rather  short  and  'Uie  issuance  of 
balanced  ”A"  rations  was  difficult,  tbst  food  supplies  pro- 
cured from  sources  v/ithin  Germany  had  "to  be  used  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Various  non-American  olcmouts  for  v/hich  •the 
Array  had  supply  lesponsiblli'ty.  So, on,  howeyor,  it  becarae 
possible  to  reduce  the  high  percch'tege  of  opora.'tional  rations*— 
•*C",  and  "iD-inrl"— issued  and  gradually  -the. point  i7aS 

reached  whore  virtually  all  trpppS  were  receiving  "A**  rations 
most  of  'the  'time.  After  numerous  complaints  that  some  soldiers 
were  not  getting  enough  to  oat,  the  ID  percent  reduction  in 
tho  mili'tary  "A”  ration  previously  directed  for  those  in  sedon- 
tary  occupa'tions  was  discontinued  on  19  September,  As  a result 
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of  this  Slid  of  an  j,np;x}vemdnt  In  balancing  ;of.  stocks^  menus 
dur^ig  Sei^tember  were  much  more  sati’sfactozy,  . Some  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetabies  wsiP©^i?^'OQUr^^#^  and  fresh  eggs 

and  buttfer  were  recsived|':'f!tPi|{i|0it^^ 

75*  ilfaBtaee  of  Food.  i « •' 

In  (April  1946^  the 'Theatbn.  Comman^r  reported  to 
Washington  t^t  he.  was  continuing  his  efforts  to  reduce  over* 
drawing  of  rations  and  waste  . of.  food*  He  stated' that  he  pro-^ 
posed  tp.  reduce  the  amounts  of  flour  and  fats  .available  to 
snacl^  bars  and  pastry  'shops  by  approxlma'tely  25  percent^  as  ' 
well  as  to  cut  the' purchasing  allowance  of  type  "B"  and 
private. messes.  In  addition;  he  proposed  that  the  military < 
field  ration’ in  the  Theater  be  reduced  ^m  4^200  to  3;900 
calories.  He  stated  that  the:  Theater  Sturgeon  whs  of  the 
opinion  that  this  reduction  could  be  made  without^ any  detri- 
mental eff.eot  on  ^thp;  health,  of  the  Coapandt.  ' 

76.  Limitations  upon  the  local  Procurement  of  Food. 

.At  the  Theater  Commander's  weekly  staff  conference 
on  23  April;  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff;  G-Ai  stated  that 
since  September  1945  local  .procurement  of  Class  I items  had 
been  limited ^by  War  Department  policy  of  supplying  all  avail- 
able items  from  the  Zone  of  Interior by, military  government 
•policy  of  approving  local  proourement  only  in  case  that  the 
required  food  was  surplus  to  German  needS;  and  by  reluctance 
of ' the  VJar  Department  to  purchase  supplies  in  Europe  with 
dollars*  Notwithstanding. these  limitations;  substantial  > 
purchases  of  food  in  Europe  had  been  programmed*  Purohases 
from  Denmark  Included:  1;QOO  tons  of  lautter  for  delivery 
prior  to  30  June  1946;  2;000  tons  for  delivery  betv/een  1 
July  and  30  November  1946^  1;000  tons  ..for  delivery  from  1 
December  1946  to  28  February  1947?  1;500  tons  of  cheese  for 

delivery  pa?ior  to  31  December  194o»  Orders  had  been  placed 
for  2;0p0  tons  of  onions  from  North  Africa  for  deliveiy  in 
April  and  llsi.y  1946*  Approximately  300  tons  per  month  of 
fresh 'fruits  and  vegetables  were  being  procured  by  Western 
Base  Section  for  local  oonaumption.  . Purchases  from  Germany 
included:  5;800  tons  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  delivery 

during  the  first, half  of  1946;  and  enough  potatoes  to  supply, 
ail  forces  in  occupied  territoiy  from  1 Jtily  through  51 
October  1946*  Negotiations  were  in  process  with  Italy,  to 
provide  fresh 'fruits  and  vegetables  for  tinited  States  forces 
im  Austzia*  . The  procurement,  of  fresh  milk  had  been  delayed 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  Danes  to  enter  into  a contract  be- 
cause deliveries  of  large  .quantities  of  miU'  would  necessitate 
reorganization,  of  their,  butter  .and  choose  industries* 
ginning  about  25  Juno,  500,000  litre  'bottles  of  German 
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loanufacturQ  woro  to  be  procured  monthly  making  possible  the 
procurement  of  ?00,0p0  litres  of  mlUc  weekly  by  25  July,  and 
the  full  Theater  requirement  of  750,000  litres  weekly  by  1 
October, 

77»  Goal. 

t'l 

a.  Next  to  food,  the  most  Important  item  In  the 
whole  postwar  European  economy  was  coal,  ■ Coal  was  the  key 
to  industry,  to  rail  transportation,  to  the  heating  of  homos, 
offices,  and  factories.  The  U,S,  Army  required  considerable 
amounts  of  coal  for  its  pv/n  use  and  in  many  oases  had  to  ar- 
range fSpr  its  issue  to  the  civilian  j^opulation.  The  Army 
was  also  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  liberated 
countries,  particularly  those  from  .Tdiich  it  was  procuring 
supplies.  Coal  could  bo  supplied  only  in  small  quantities 
from  the  Ifoited  States,  OTi?lng  to  its  bulklnoss  and  to 
domestic  requirements, : 

b.  The  allocation  of  coal  from  sources  in  the 
liberated  countries  was  made  by  the  G-4  Division  of  Supremo 
Headquarters,  working  through  the  Mssions  to  the  various 
governments,  Allocations  were  made  to  military  and  civilian 
authorities  on  the  basis  of  Coal  available  from  import  from 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  that  available  on 
the  Continent,  At  the  end  of  hostilities,  Communications 
Zone  Headquarters  trqs  receiving  an  allotment  of  coal  from 
tho  French  Government,  Coal  was  needed  by  the  Army  ^>rinci- 
pally  to  carry  out  the  manufacturing  program  and  to  operate 
the  railroads  ^ough  it  was  also  required  for  heating.  It 
was  directed  that  use  fCfr  heating  be  kept  to  a minimum  so 
that  needs. might  be  more  nearly  met  in  the  liberated  count- 
ries where  the  supply  of  coal  was  insuffloient  to  keep  the 
industries  going, 

/ 

c.  The  Gezmian  coal  mines  were  found  to  be  badly 
damaged,  lAjst  of  the  labor  supply  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
TJehrraacht,  and  returning  miners  did  not  have  sufficient  in- 
centive to  go  back  to  work.  Shortage  of  food  for  the  minors 
and  lack  of  mining  equipment  also  rendered  a resumption  of 
production  on  a large  scale  difficult, 

d.  The  only  German  miners  under  United  States 
control  were  in  the  South,  They  were  for  the  most  part 
Inferior  miners  producing  a relatively  poor  brown  coal, 
suited  for  use  by  small  industries  and  for  heating  purposes, 
but  most  of  it  not  suitable  for  being  made  into  briquets  and 
shipped,  ,So  the  needs  of  the  U,S,  Army  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirements for  tialntainlng  the  ainiaum  civilian  economy  in 
the  Uiilied  States  Zone  had  to  be  met  by  allocation  from  the 
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other' Zones*  In  order  t^o.  promote  the  production  of  coaJL’ in 
the  United  States  Zone,  iihferior  thofugh  it  was,  miners  were 
giVen  food  rations  of  4, tOO  calories  when  working  above 
ground,  and  4,000  Calories  when  wo rkihgf under gr oimd,  - Tran 
port  of  coal  and  of  mining  equipment  was  given  a priority 
next  to  redeployment  and  essential  troop  maintenanoe-,  and 
the.  use  of  brown  coal  was  dlrooted  in  al,l  installations  where 
it  could  be  used,  ' 

78,  Wood,. 

On  13'  August  Theater  Headquarters,  noting  tl»t 
"tho  shor‘^ge‘  of  coal  in  the  United  States  Zone  of  Occupa- 
tion in  the  coming  winter  will  be  critical,”  directed  that 
a v/ood^-outting  program  be  expedited  to  provide  IDO  percent 
of  tho  requirements  for  heating  and  shelter.  Figures  for 
the  United  States  Zone  shov/  that  about  ZD,000  cords  were 
collected  in  August  and  about  50,000  more  in  September, 

This,  however,  was  rtot  a sirCficient  stockpile  for  the  winter, 
as  total  requirements  for  Seventh  Army  were  estimated  as 

248.000  'cords  and  Third  Array  265, cords;  ' By  the  end  of  . 
the  following, June  the  situation  wWs  satisfactory,  with  a . 
stockpile  in  tho  Theater,, of  approximately  80,000  cOrds, 

79*.  Transportation ~6f 'Coal  and  Yfood« 

Use  of  army  vehicles  was  authorized  in  the  collec- 
tion of  coal  and  wood,  but  the  prniesj  .with  all  their  other 
coimiiitnents,  v/pre  Unable  to  pi'ovidp  many  vehicles*  iiThile 
the  coal  problem, in  its  long-range  aspects  wps'pne  of  pro- 
duction, 'until  the  end  of  September  ihe  lack  of  transporta- 
tion was  the  most  ii^ortaht  immedia'fce  cause  of  shortage  in 
supply,  Lbvements  by  barge  were  scheduled  by  the  Rhine 
Ih'terim  VJorking  Committee,  whose  headquarters  was  at  Duisburg, 
Barge  movements  to  the  Ikxited  States  Zone  consisted  chiefly 
of  coal,  which  was  handled,  at  the  rate 'of  approximately 

230.000  tohs,!''per  month, 

80,  Shortage  of  Vehicles^ 

The  needs  of  the  Theater  for  general-purpose 
vehicles  were  hardly  diminished  by  "V-E  Day,  Need  for. -^ton 
trucks  (jeeps),  2|^ton  trucks,  weapon  carriers,  sedans, 
vehicles  suitable  for  civilian  transport,  remained  pressing. 
Such'  vehicles'  w©ro  used  to  transport  displaced  persons, 
■prisoners  of  war,  supplisS,  persons  engaged  in  police  and 
riLlitary  Government  work,  and  in  production  control  activi**  ' 
ties.  They  Were  used  in  the  liimber  and  wood-cutting  program, 
as  emergency  transport  for  coal,  for  recreational  and  Informa- 
tion and  E'ducatiori  activities,  and  for  iother  miscellaneous 

V 
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p\3rposes«  For  the  most  part;  vehicles  were  war  weary  and  in 
need  of  repairs*  , War  Department  policy  provided  that  no 
general*»purpose  VBhicleS|  except  those  already  approved  for 
shipaentj(  would  be  shipped  ixj  tha  Tl^§ter  for  one  year  after 
June  1945*  The  theat^p  wpvd^  iiave  'jip  meet  the  needs  of 
direct  and  indirect  redeplp;^ni  wiil^  combat  serviceable 
vehicles*  Captured  vehib|ed  were  one  resouroe  for  adminis** 
trative  uses^i  but  SuproiW ' Weadquarlors  ordered  in  lato  iky 
that  all  those  be  use4  for  maintai|niii|g  German  units  waiting 
to  bo  disbanded  or  for  fi4lita^  govoppmont  purposes*  A 
groat  number  of  vehic^os  t^ejN?  vp:i;fit  for  use,  both  in  the 
armies  and  in  the  CommuniqaHpns  owing  to  shortages 

of  properly  qualified '^intojWiiOQ  po^^^  and  of  spare 
parts.  The  Theater  Comiaan^or  oontlhuously  strossod  the  min- 
tonanoe  of  vehiolos;  emphalliaittg  thb  nose sslty  for  the  Irar 
provomont  of  first  and  Socohd  dpholon  maintenance.  The 
Ordnance  Department  s^rtod  |Jo;iprai  schools  to  train  mechanics 
in  all  echelons  of  maintenance^  By  l^c  end  of  March  1946  it 
was  reported  that  the  total  number  of  vehicles  in  Ordnance 
Third  echelon  shops  had  been  reduced  materially* 

81*  Petroleum  Products. 

The  consumption  of  potroloum  products  in  the 
European  Theater  decreased  only  slightly  during  the  months 
immediately  foUow^g  tho  close  of  hostilities.  Petroleum 
products  were  at  no  time  in  short  supply^  but  difficulties 
wore  often  experienced  in  delivering  them  to  units.  After 
liquidation  of  the  International  organization  which  bad 
operated  under  Supremo  Headquartors  and  through  tho  British 
War  Office  in  allocating  petroleum  products  to  the  Allied 
and  liberated  countries;  petroleum  products  wore  bxpught 
directly  from  tho  IMited  States  and  distributed  through 
Quartermaster  channels  within  Germany, 

82,  P-tpnUpflfl- 

Supply  of  gasoline  to  the  Arny  in  Germany  was  ac- 
complished mainly  by  thsroc  pipelines,  one  from'  Cherbourg  to 
llainz  (the  Ikjor  System),  and  the  third  from  Iferseillo  to 
Sandhofen  (tho  Southern  System),  Supplementing  these  systems 
W02T0  storage  tanks  with  a total  capacity  of  approximately 
700,000  barrels.  Plans  Immediately  after  V-E  Day  called  for 
a rapid  liquidation  of  the  Cherbourg  and  southern  lines  and 
the  continued  use  of  tho  line  from  Antwerp  until  storage 
facilities  in  the  Bremen  Enclave  could  be  set  up  and  tank 
cars  procured  for  hauling  petrolexim  products  to  tho  armies* 


a*  Although  .M^ol;j[fl0,  of  6o  id&ys^.-.  • 

supply  had  not  bean  ■ rQa^||i|]^k|^^  Ocitobdr,  ^toclss 

wore  never  ser:h>U8ly  sho‘^1  armlhs^  how^  ' 

ever,  did  hot  piyiceed  smoothly.  Supplies  vrere  rather 'low 
In  the  armies  at' the  end-.of  the/csunpaign  but  by  the  end  of  - 
Ilay  they  had  been  built  up  again  by  priority  shipments,  ‘ 


‘b.  The  situ|;Won  continued  to  be  satisfactory 
through  June,  but  a crisis  of  major  proportions  developed  ■> 
in  ThijTd  Amy  on  16  July- wheno  the  stoclc'ievel  had  ahrunk'^to" 
^6,378  gallons  *i>f  IIT-SO,  from  the  5 >515 ,425  gallons  on  hand' 
at  ;toe  end  of  June,  ai^d  the  Army  reserve  was  eompletely  ex-' 
hausted.  Third  Army  was  forced  to  institute  a rationing  ■ ' . 
program  which  cut  consta^tion  50  percentj.  and  the  Chief  of  ' 
Ti^s|>cirtatlon*s  Office  went  to  Work  in. 'cooperation  with 
the“  Amy  to  straighten\_oufb^  the  ^^t^  snarl,  A ^ 

program  was  arranged^.y^ere  the  Theater  Chief  Quarter- 
master  supplied  a bullc  reserve  of  gasoline  to  the  Army  for 
the  period  26  July  to  25  August, 


c,  , At  approximately  t^  same  tine,  a lesser 
crisis  In'  the  gasoline  supply  dewloped  in.  the  Seventh  Amy' ' 
due  to  the  slowness  of  tank-car  turnaround;'.  ■ Shipment  of 
gasoline  to  the  Giessen  Depot  was  embargoed; for  seven  days 
while  the  tangle  in  rail  transportation  hfcthat  point  was 
straightened  out.  On  22  July  Seventh.  Army;  cabled  that  ship- 
ments of  .gasoline  inhere  only  50  porcentitof  the.  asaoviat  re- 
quisitioned and  requested  that  gasoline  not*  shipped  dxirlng 
the  embargo  be  shipped  to  make  up  the'  d^icienoy.  The  Chief 
Quartenna star’s  Office  answered  that  sMpraent  had  been  de-  : 
layed  by  a temporary  shortage  of  "tank  jCars  at  the  Sfesel  pipe- 
head,  caused  by  failure  to  unload  pmmptly  in  the  Giessen  • 
area,  . ... 


d.  During  the  final  quarter  of  1945  the  Theater 
experienced  a critical  gasoline  shortage.  The  authorized 
60-day  level  of  motor  gasoline j 96, OOfl.,000,  gallons,  was  re- 
duced by  29  December  to  29,000,000  gaipons,  the  decline  in  ' 
stock  being  caused  by  failure  of  .tankers  to  arrive  as 
scheduled,,'  Quick  action  was  taken.- to  alleviate  ..the  condition 
and  prevent  complete  collapse  of  operations  due  W lack  of 
gasoline.  Gasoline.. was  rationed  to  the  major  commands  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon, per  man  per  day,-  This  lasted  until  9 • 
IJarch,  when  gasoline  alloirances  wgre  increased.,  for  each  eom- 
mand* by  block  allocations  based  upon  constimption  reports 
during  the  preceding  throo  months. 
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84.  Clothing « 


immediately  after  V-E  Day  the  aimdea  instituted  a 
drive  to  all  their  units  properly  eqiiipped  vith  author- 
ized clothing  thrdugh  replacement  of  battlefield  losses  and 
salroge  of  all  worn-out,  stocks,.  A considerable  shortage  of 
clothing  developed  pairfeiei^rly  Arniy%,.  Existing  de- 
pot stocks  were  inadeq^^e  rep^  combat»worn  items  aM 

to  outfit  the  Units  bqt^  In  an  attempt  to 

bring  procedures  bade  to 'nartnali  : it  ^ ordered  that  no  is- 
sues of  Quartermaster  supplies  be  mde  except  on  salvage  re- 
ceipt, report  of  survey,  or  statement  of  charges*.  One  of 
the  most  in5>ortant  items  issUP<?  lu  the  period  under  consid- 
eration vras  the  now  European  f^sateri  or  Eisenhower,  jacket 
issued  in  June  and  July  194§<t  Efforts  were  made  to  prcsd.de 
the  proper  sizes  in  op(|©r  to  propipt^  smartness  in  dress. 

85*  Housing.  o 

Redeployment  requirements  for  tentage  and  other 
materials,  fca:  constructing  necessary  winter  quarters  made 
supply  to  the  armies  diffic\ilt.  Until  V-J  Day,  most  lumber 
available  in  Gormaiy  was  taken  for  construction,  packaging,, 
and  crating  in  the  liberated  countries.  For  September,  how- 
ever, winterization  of  accommodations  for  troops  was  given 
priority  over  redoployment,  and  the  Engineers  reported  that 
winterization  would  probably  be  completo  by  15  October,  For 
the  most  part,  existing  housing  was  used,  for  the  troops 
rather  than  now  construction  or  tentage.  Engineer  supply 
was  generally  satisfactory  except  for  construction  materials. 

86,  Sittiatlon  at  End  of  First  Year  of  Occupation, 

i-  ^1  July  1946  supply  problems  were  no  longer  so 
serious  and  the  whole  picture  was  approaching  that  of  the 
? one  of  the  Interior  in  peacetime.  The  most  important 
problems  remaining  were*  avoidance  of  periodic  shortages 
in  gasoline  and  some  items  of  food,  keeping  gasolire  and 
food  from  falling  into  uiiauthorized  hands}  procurement  of 
sufficient  fuel  and  construction  material;  and  procurement 
or  training  of  qualified  maintenance  personnel, 

TRAKSPCRTATION 

87 . The  Transport  f^itu^tion  on  Dav> 

a,.  VJhen  hostilities  ended,  thousands  of  railway 
edrs  *and  trucks  of  ammunition,  food ,.  and  fuel  were  moving  to 
forward  areas.  Everywhere  there  was  congestion;  railroad 
yards  were  crowded  with  cars,  and  traffic  was  bottlenecked 
at  the  Rhine,  bridges.. 
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, The- rfUvays  \yoiN5„.^  80  percent  ef  , 

U*S.  Anjjjr'riebds  eopioaie  -ehorta^B  'bf  eqiiipiipnt* ’. , 

Itost  of  tljc,  lines  had  Tjecn  repaircd'to  the 
over  the.^Rhine"  usrc  epen=^t||fq'|fX|4l|a|q|^  } 

Ka£*lsn^Qj,  and  D^sburgi!f'p||ln  Vallejjrv  connect* 

ed  . lhrsei^o  ,\7tfS  j the  -aimes  ;ih  apTiwefn  Gormaiiy,’  and  ‘anotfior 
major  lixio  cohheejtod  ChorbonTg -.and  <Antv7ofp  xtrith  the  nallhbeds 
across  , the  Rhine*. (l),  , • < • • 

c*  lb  tor  trucks  were  rnoving  18|000  tons  daily  on 
lines  o.f  cojMmniication^^  miles  In  length*  ' A%>ut' 

13 jiodo  motor  cargo  toucks  assigned  to  the  service  forces  iirere.. 
clearing  the  docks  apd  distributing  supplies  < from  the  foryvari' 
railheads*.  In.  spite^of^  damage  to  bridges  wd  highways/ jso tor 
trucks  could  operate  any  place  in  Europe;  but  the  truck  ' 
companies  T»ere  grouped  at  the  two  ends  of  the~, -‘Supply  lines^ 
the  ports  and  the  railheads*  A portloh  of  the  cargo  trucks 
assigned  to  the  service  forces  were  being  used  to  augment 
transportation,  within  the  armies  which  ] had  compa^- 
equivalencies,  af  organic  transportationii  (2) 

d*  Thp  inland  canals  and  wate^ays  of  Germany 
were  paralized.by .war  damage*  ' Efforts  were  being  made  to  re- 
store transportation  on  the  Rhine  and,  D^ube' Rivers,  .The 
canal  systems  of  Francey  Belgium^’ and  the  Netherlands  had 
been  restorpdi  to  bperation  and-wturried  to  thp  control  of 
thetr  own,  authorities,  . “ 

. i.  ’ .t  ' ' ■ 

83*  Missions. 

After  Day  there  was,,  a Teduotlon.  In  the  supply, 
requirements  of  the  armies,  bUt  this  was’ moj^V  than  offset  by  • 
the  demands  ,of  redeployment  and  Qlvil  affairs*  . Displaced  . 
persons  repatriated  from  the' Nnited ^States  .Zone  by  rail  prior 
to  August  1946  numbered' 2, 889»746;  267 ,'763  refugees  had  come 
into  the  Zone  while  326^535  had  beep  rempved*  ifo  addition 
1,183,605  expellees  and‘^7>8l9  Qeimian  nationals  from  Austaria- 
had  been  transported.  The' number  of  passenger  and  freight 
trains  on  a typical  traffic  day  had  reached  5*000  in  December 
1945  and  Increased  to,  over  6,000  'by  April  194o« 

^9«  The  Chief  of  Transportation.' 

....  • ''  > . * . , . . • 

a*  The  Office ''J&f  the-  Chief  of  Transportation  was 
a special  staff  di'vision  of  tlie  headquarters  of  both  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations  and 'the  Communications  Zone 
and  had  divisions' dealing  with  supply,  marine  operqtlena,  •; 
movements,  inland' waterways,  control  and  pjlanning,  mo'tor  • p 
transport  service,  ahd  mili'baiy  railway  service*  --y  The  Ohiief 
of  Transportation  and  his  subordinates  worked  in  close 
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cooperation  with  ths  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  G^4,  of  European 
Theater  of  0po-3?atiohs  and  Communications  Zone,  as  noli  as 
■ i7i"to  the  G-»4  Divisions  in  the  armies  and  loTOr  echelons*  The 
Chief  of  Transportation  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
new  agencies  within  ljcw<5y  ophclons  when  those  ;voro  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  transpor|i?^tieh  tni88ion« 

b*  Cdmimmications  lilies  passed  through  all  echelons 
of  command.  Ships  wore  unl084pd  at  the  ports  and  supplies 
wore  haTiled  through  the  bapo  soot^ops  to  the  Intermediate 
section  and  from  there  to  the;  advppce  section  for  distribui* 
tion  to  the  armLos,  The  Thgatb^  of  Transportation  • 

v/as  the  coordinating  agent  for  this  movoncht^  During  the 
period  of  combined  copnand  his  Channel  of  communication  ^7ith  - 
the  armies  was  through  Suprome  Hoadqviartors, 

Saang?brtatiQi^ 'Of iTiLpor^  Oommunications  Zone. 

Transportation  officers  in  each  of  the  base  sections 
of  the  Communications  Zone  si^orvisod  transportation  within 
their  areas.  Their  authority,  however,  did  not  extend  to 
long-haul  traffic.  They  frequently  had  direct  contact  with 
the  .office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  in  Paris,  bsrpass- 
ing  the  section  headquarters.  The  base  sections  oxerciqod 
considerable  autonomy  in  distributing  responsibilities  among 
the  staff  sections, 

91,  Phases., 

Prom  a military  standpoint  there  wore  .three  phases 
in  transportation.  In  phase,  I operations  wore  exclusively 
militazy.  In  Phase  II  militazy  agencies  controlled  opera- 
tions, but  civilian  organizations  pazrbicipatod  as  they  be- 
came operational  ahd  wore  able  to  resume  their  normal  func- 
tions, Ixi  Phase  HI  transportation  facilities  wore  operated 
by  fully  responsible  civilian  agencies.  Motor  transportation 
was  largely  a Phase  I opcratlen.  Rail  transportation  in  the 
liberated  countries  at  first  was  largely  in  Phase  II,  and  in 
Germany  there  was  a gradual  restoration  of  operations  to  the 
.Gormans,  There  was  an  early  shift  to  Phase  III  railway 
operations  in  Franco  following  the  end  of  hostilities.  Phase 
III  genbrolly  prevailed  in  the  operation  of  the  inland  wator- 
qays  of  tho  liberated  countries,  with  a greater  degree  of 
military  operation  in  tho  occupied  countries,  . 

92,  Thn  IBIitarv  Railway  So3nrico« 

The  Gdhoral  Headquarters,  ililitaiy  Railway  Service, 
was  an  exempted  command,  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation, except  for  certain  administrative  authority 
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retained  Saso  Sections  of  thc<  Conmunipations  Zone*  (3)  It 
siiporviscd.  the  1st  lililitary  Hailxvay  Sorvipo,  operating  south 
and  west  of  Paris  anjl  the  2d  llilitary  Ra|£way  Servlocj  pporat* 
In^  north,  .end  ohst  oT  divisi6ns>  usual-* 

ly'  coinciding  with  bd^e';i|ip  the  railmys  and 

were  allocated  trobps’'  'oh' mileage*  Opera- 
tion of  hospital  trains  was  a Transportation  Corps  responsi- 
bility,  but  the'  trains  were  under  the  command  of  the  Theater 
Chief  Surgeon* 

93:*  ' Military  Railyoads  in  Occupied  Terrltorg^^ 

^ r In  the  Iteited  States  Zone  of  ^Cermapy' theire ' were 
two  main  '^ilway  llneS|  one  from  Qanau  thi^'ugh  Mrzburg  to 
NUmberg  and  the  other  from  ^rlsruhe  through  Clm  to’  Zfflnich 
and  beyond*  The  line  from  Bremen  way  of  Hanover  and 
Gittingen-to  Eichenberg^  near  Kassel  in  the  Chi  ted  States 
Zone^  was  opened  in  June  1945  and  its  capacity  had  reached 
24^000  tons  daily  a month  later*  Ihited  States  mil  itary 
railway  service  to  Vienna  started  7 August  1945  with  two' 
trains  opera  ting,  be  tween  Linz  and  Vienna*  A teiird  Train/ 
providing  fast  passenger  and  mail  servloe>  made  its  first 
run  from  Salzburg  on  15  September  1945*  Other  lines  in- 
the  Chited  States  Zone  of  Germany  carried  traffic  into  Aus- 
tria by  way  of  Fassau  in  the  norte  and  Salzburg  in  the 
south*  *•  : ^ . 

94* 

When  the  caii?)aign  ended  there  were  l6l,26S 
members  of  the  U*S*  Army  working  undfr  the  Transportation 
^Corps*  By  January  1946  much  of  thid' personnel  had  been 
.replaced  by  locally  procured  labor*  • 

* t . . f- 

95* 

/ 

^After  V-E  Bay  the  Transporta tiph  Corps  generally 
required  car>-for-car  interchange  in  movements  out  of  the 
United  States  Zone  of  Germany/. and  this  policy  was  reaffirm- 
ed by  the /Theater  Commander  oh  26  September  1945*  \ September 
inventories  indicated  that  there  were  8^000  locomotives  in 
the' Zone ^ of  Tdiich  only  2^500  were  servloeabley  and  that  of 
166,000  cars  slightly  more  thdn  118,000  were  serviceable* 
Thex'e  was  an*  acute  shortage  of  rolling  stock  and  repairs 
were  delayed  by  shortages  .of  material  and  the  damaged  condi- 
tion of  six  of  the' main  repair  centers* 
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96«  5s.8toratlon.  of  Tracks.  ■ 

By  31  July  1945  78,6  percent  "of  the  first-line 
track  in  the  Uhitod  States  Zone  had  been  restored.  By 
January  1946  this  had  increased  to  96  percent,  where  it  re- 
mained during  the  first  half  of  ;^t  year.  Repair  of  war 
damage  to' trades  in  the  Ifeited  States  Zone  of  Austria  was 
93,9  percent  complete  30  JVine  1^46, 

97,  Development  of  the  Ports  of  Bremen-Bremorhavan. 

Uhited  States’ forces  s'tartcd  using  the  port  of 
Bremerhaveh  in  June  1945>  v/hcji  22i000  tons  of  cargo  wore 
discharged.  By  Jhly  162,000  tens,  pr  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  ndlitaiy  cargo  luid  at  Continental  ports, 
came  through  this ’port,  The  peak  was.  reached  in  .j^jrll  1946 
with  181,000  tons,  Thoreaftpr  t^o  decrease  in  Theater 
strength  was  reflected  in  reduced  shipping.  The  total  do- 
olihed  in  Juno  1946  to.  5&|0QO  tchs.  By  the  end  of  June 
1946,  all  persoxmol  and  cargo  to  and  from  occupied  territory 
was  being  handled  through  Bromon-Bromorhaven, 

. 98,  Berlin  Disl^rlet.  , . 

Tho  nth  Traffic  Regulating  group  sent  a trans- 
portation section  to  Berlin  in  July  1945,  Transportation 
officers  were  established'  at  rail  Stations,  depots,  and 
airports,  (4)  l^ho  District  Transportation  Officer  was  a 
mbmbor  of  tee  staff  of  the  Berlin  District  Commander,  but 
was  not  responsible  for  the,  opera tion  of  rail  or  barge 
terminals,  which  wbro  .undcr  the  Theater  Chief,  The  first 
United  States/supply  train  entered  Berlin  27  .«hily  1945,.'  ' On 
28  July  a - detachpeht  ,ipf  the'  2d  Uilitary  l&ilway/Servico  ar^ 
rived  to  assist  in  ti^  supervision  of  .Allied  and  German 
agencies.  As  Soviet  officials  refused  to  permit  l&ilted 
States  dispatch  offices  to  operate  along*  the  line  in  the 
Soviet  Zone,  there  was  np  way  for  Berlin  transportation 
officers  to  Imow  the  location  of  freight  trains.  Passenger 
trains,  which  started  running  Intb  Berlin  bn  15  October. 
1945,  Icept  in  touch  with  Berlin  officials  by  radio,  Tho 
Provost  Marshall  assvunod  responsibility  for  guarding  sup- 
plies on  route  to  Berlin  during  tho  first  quarter  of  1946, 

99,  Pyieritv  Committoo, 

On  7 June  1945  major  commands  formed  a committeo. 
to  allocate  shipment  priorities,  a task  which  previously 
had  boon  performed  by  the  G-4  Division  of  tho  Communica- 
tions ' Zone, (5 ) This  committoo,  after  it  authorised  move- 
ments, consolidated  shipping  roquiroments  and  compared 
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them  nlth  Transportation  Office  estimates  of  capabiI|.itios, 

The  executive  comnittoo  was  discontinued  on  1 November  1945# 
and  bids  for  movements  v/ere  thereafter  submitted  to  the  G*-4 
Division  of  Theater  Service  Forces#  which  adjusted  estimates 
and  transmitted  the  information  the  Chief  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  made  the  deta3|l^  of  the  program.  This 

procedure  was  followO^f  when  the  month- 

ly movements  program  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  IiElitary 
Government* 

100,  European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization. 

The  European  Central  Inland  Transport  Oirganization 
was  established  on  S ilay  1945  to  allocate  transportation  re- 
sources in  western  Europe, (6)  In  November  1945  it  called 
attention  to  rail  car  shortages  in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium, 
and  Theater  Headquarters  curtailed  rail  loadings  in  those 
countries.  The  agency  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  cars  from 
France  to  the  Iftiited  States  Zone  in  April  1946,  when  there  was 
a serious  shortage  in  Iftiited  State s-ooeiqpied  areas  of  Germany 
and  Aurtria,  It  received  bids  for  movement  across  the  ISiited 
States  Zones  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  transmitted  these  bids 
to  I&iited  States  Agencies,  which  included  them  in  the  monthly 
movement  programs, 

101,  The  tJotor  Transport  Service. 

The  libtor  Transport  Service  had  operational  control 
of  motor  transport  units  within  the  Communications  Zone,  Base 
Section  commanders  had  direct  supervision  of  motor  transport 
units,  although  the  Chief  of  Transportation  could  recommend, 
but  not  order,  the  assignment  and  reassignment  of  units. 

Highway  Transport  Divisions,  which  supported  the  armies,  re- 
ceived movement  instructions  from  the  Advance  Section  High- 
way litovement  Division,  Bach  Division  operated  between 
3,500  and  4,000  trucks,  was  a direct  commsmd  channel  for  all 
battalions  and  companies  assigned  to  it,  and  maintained 
liaison  wi1ii  the  G-4  Division  of  the  army  it  served.  Truck 
companies  and  battalions  usually  were  formed  into  pools  at 
railheads  and  dumps  and  Divisional  Headquarters  maintained 
a truck  pool, 

1D2,  I'ibtor  Freight, 

The  XYZ  freight  hauling  program  was  using  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  eighty-six  trucking  companies  assigned  to 
line  of  communications  hauls  in  Advanced  Section  and  Con- 
tinental Advanced  Section  during  i.5ay.  As  this  activity 
approached  an  end,  a large  number  of  trucks  was  loaned  to 
the  armies.  Large-scale  freight  movements  from  the  ports 
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In  nosHdioi^n  France  and  Belgium  wore  carried  out  from  Ifey 
until  September  1945  in  a new  ABC  movement^  similar  to  the 
ABO  trMciMaovoment  program  which  had  operated  from  January 
to  l&reh  1945*  tSiitod  States  units  in  Berlin  wore  supplied 
by  truck  until  July,  but  the  use  of  trucks  gradually  diminish- 
ed thereaften,.  long  distance  motor  freight  hauls,  frequently 
made  when  units  wore  transfor^d,  were  organized  as  needed* 
During  February  and  piai|  cpoxif^tions  from  Biromorhavon 

wore  hampered  by  flod4^l  ^^4  moved  by  truck  from 

Farge  in  the  BaTomon  aa?64  to  Giedpeii  in  the  United  States  Zone, 
Boads  woa?o  bad  and  the  ^t^l  of  2,700  tons  moved  was  for 
short  of  the  original  t^rgoif * 

After  V-JS  Day  Wanqhoa  qf  Waterways  Transport 

Service  in  Paris,  Brussbls,  ah4  Bot'terdam  chartered  barges 
and  coordinated  milita^  i?ipyo|»ontSf  The  Rhine  River  Branch 
of  the  Division  at  Wlospa^iisn  ^^4  bcop  activated  on  15  April 
1945«  It  conducted  roccinnaissancQ  ^ V-B  Day,  after  which 
it  supervised  ship  repair  and  aided  Bngineer  units  to  clear 
the  river*  The  Danube  Branch,  opened  at  I4nz,  Austria,  on 
27  llay  1945>  took  charge  of  captured  craft  in  the  Third  Army 
area  and  maintained  a river  patrol*  The  Transportation 
Section  of  Third  Army  \?as  responsible  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Danube  waterway,  Uasuccossful  efforts  were  made  to 
form  a joint  Danube  commission  under  which  intoxnational 
traffic  could  bo  roostablishod, 

1D4*  Rhino  Navigation  Aeoncar. 

Tho  Rhino  Navigation  Agency^  made  up  of  tfeitod 
Statos,  British,  and  Branch  elements,  was  established  on 
7 ifey  1945  to  coordinate  efforts  to  open  tho  Rhino  to  navi- 
gation* (7)  This  agency,  which  included  Engineering  and 
Navigation  Sections,  formulated  basic  policies  regarding 
tho  Rhine  during  tho  period  of  combined  cosuria^vd..  Army 
groups,  iji  their  respective  areas,  implcnontod  *lie  Agency 
decisions^  On  29  August  1945  tho  Inland  Waterways  Committoo 
of  the  Djj?Gotorato  of  Transport,  Allied  Control  Authority, 
absorbed  ;}ho  functions  of  tho  Rhine  Navigation  Agency  and 
an  Interim  Nor’dng  Committee  held  meetings  txTioo  monthly  at 
Duisberg,  but  s'abscquont  effort  to  organize  a permanent 
Allied  control,  organization  for  policy-making  purpoTCS  wore 
fruitless,  owing  to  lack  of  intomational  agrooment* 

1D5*  Rhine  Clearance* 

The  U,S,  Army  opened  tho  Rhine  from  Koblenz  to 
Karlsruhe  and  the  channels  of  tho  Jjfeiin  and  Nockar  Rivers, 


This  work  was  conplc  tod  by  15  August,  but  tho  British  ^o’irtiGn 
of  tho  Rhiiio  was  not  cloajrod  until  1 Soptombcr  and. i tho"  i^enoh 
portion  not  vuatil  Oc;tober,’  About  85  percent  of  the  Genaan 
floating  equipment  on  the  Bhine  had  been  sunk,  .but  by- 20  lay 
1945  a considerable  portion  of  this  had  been  restored.  ■ It 
was  .augmented  by/conyt#in^  ,e|^  AM^  of 

craft  formerly  of  Belgian  ownership, 

whi,Q|i  had  been  retuitted  t^ 

lod.  . . 

Transportation  officers,"  who  represented  the  Theater 
Chief  of  Transportation,  served  on  the  staffs  of  the  command* 
ing  generals  of  the  two  lilitary  Districts.  Sach  l-Olitazy  ' 
District  maintained  four  subdisiriot  transportation  offices, 
which  were  responsible  to  the  District  Officer.  The  Rhine- 
land,. potior  to .the^transfer  of '.that  teiTltory  to  the  Franch, 
,jyas  a fif^  subdiatriot  of  the  TTesteni  Military  .District,  and 
Austria  at  one  , time  was  a fifth  zone  under  the  Eastern  >^1- 
tary  District.  ' la  liarch  1946  the  number  of  subdistrlots  was 
reduced  to  four,  ^th  headquarters  in  Itunieh,  Ntimberg, 
liahnheim,  and  Bad  Nauheim.  All  of  these  came  under  Third 
Amy,  which  also  opened  offices  in  Itbblenz  and  Hanover  to 
control  traffic  through  ^e  British  Zone.  Continental  Base 
Section  took  over  the  Third  Army  Transportation  Section  in 
June  1946.  ' ' 

107.  Military  Government. 

llilitary  Government  assumed  many  of  the  transporta- 
tion functions  in  the  occupied  areas  early  in  1946,  The 
Theater  Motor  Transport  Service,  the  Theater  lihlitary  Rail- 
way Service,  and  the  Theater  Inland  Waterway  Transport  Ser- 
vice were  discontinued  as  technical  services  on  1 Januasy 
1946.  Germans  gradually  assumed  more  of  tho  responsibility 
for  tho  operation  of  transportation  agencies  under  military 
government  policies. 
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Gagydtoatibn  oif:  Ootuamlcatlona*. 

Sx^jreme  Headiquwters  In  jforch  iesued  Insttuotiohs 
. ooTBrIng  coEmrunicatibna  ^aponaibiiLltias.  for  the  period 
following  the  German  eurrehder,  (8)  Instructions  prepared 
by  the  Signal  Division  ol  Supreos  Headquarters  allocated  re- 
sponsibilities for  cornmnnicatlons  for  toe  press,  disarmament 
units,  prisoners  of , isar,  and  persons,  (9)  ’ Prior  to 

the  tcriiilnation  of  comblhed  command,  the  Combined  Sl^l  • 
Board  coordinated  ^gnal  communications  for  all  forces  under 
the  Supremo'  Commando r;  PollQUiag  the  tormlnEition  of  com- 
bined command,  toe  toitod  Statos,  Brmsh,  and  French  mili- 
tary autoorities  estabiished  a Pi^visibnal  Multipartite 
Signal  Board,  \irhich  roplaood  the  Qpmblnod  Signal  Board,  The 
Soviet  I&iion  T7as  lil^tbd  to  ipin  but  did  not  send  represont- 
ativos,  , Iho  Provisibrial  Tri^rtito  Board  allocated  radio 
frequencies  and  coordinated  interzonal  wire  circuits,  \7hile 
another  agency,,  .the  U,S,  ^oint  Signal  Board,  coordinated 
signal /matters  affecting  J&ii  tod  States  headquarters  and 
services  within  tto  Theater,' 

^9.:  The  Military  Me twork  before  Y-E  Day. 

' The  iilled  Ejq^editiOnaiy  Force  Long  Xilnes  - Control, 
with  offices  at  Paris. and  Brussels^  ^presented  the  Supreme 
Qommandor,  in  controlling  main  trunk  telocoitounications 
facilities  oh  too  Continent,  Underground  cable  rehabilita- 
tion, in  toe  liberated  areas  bad  made  possible  the  limitation 
of  open  wire  lines  to  &,  fdw  vital  circuits,  Cross-Channel 
submarine  cables  provided  more  than  a hundred  circuits.  High 
froquoncy  (HF)  radio  pirovidod  stand-by  facilities  to  back  up 
long  distance  wiro  circuits,  while  vory  high  frequency  (VHFJ 
was  used  in  mobile  tactic^  situations,  r.%jpr  headquarters 
in  the  Theater  wore  connected  by  teletype  with  toe  vflarld-wldo 
.krasy  Command  and  Administrative  HotTOrk,  The  Signal  Liisscng^ 
er  Service  delivered  messages  by  air,  ship,  train,  and  motor, 

.XLO,  Dovolopmont  of  Signal  Ooiyiunioationa. 

Tn  midrApirii  work '!JWas  started  at  Frankfurt  on  signal 
epmraunibations  for  Supreme 'Headquarters,  A l,2do-lino  siemens 
automatic  telephone  "system  was  available  in  that  city,  '^Three 
exchanges,  vdth  a total  Cf  7,000  linos,  formed  the  backbone 
of  too  military  oxeixango  system  in  Borliri,  An  advance  party 
of  Signal  Corps  toohnieians  bhtorod  Vienna  lato  in  July  to 
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install  communications  prior  to  tho  arrival  of  tho  hoad- 
quartors.  Installations  in  Germany  and  Austria  uoro  eon- 
nee  tod  by  uirc,  radio ^ and  mossongor  service  and  similarly 
uith  tho  War  popartmont  and  T7ith  main  headquarters  in  the 
Ihiitod  Kingdom^  Trcstqrn  Within  occupied 

Germany,  where  lino  s .'pf had  radiated  from 
Berlin,  United  States'  ritjbd  l*6q^^  dovolopraont  of 

lateral  circuits  from  Frankfurt  to  Bromon  and  Ilunich*  Each 
military  headquarters  was  responsible  for  providing  communica- 
tions down  to  tho  next  lower  echelon*'  Headquarters,  12th 
Army  Group,  maintained  radio  link  communications,  as  well  as 
wire  and  cable  communications,  to  army  and  other  major  head- 
quarters during  tho  early  months  of  tho  occupation* 

111*  The  Thoator  Signal  Communications  Sorvico. 

On  17  July  1945  the  Thcator  Signal  Communications 
Service  was  established  to  carry  out  Thoatoi^wido  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation*  long  lines  liaison  and 
administrative  responsibilities  formerly  under  Supreme 
Headquarters  control  at  Paris  were  brought  within  the  new 
agency*  Specific -responsibilities  assigned  to  Theater 
Signal  Commonications  Service  included i construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  Theater  long  lines  open-wire 
systems^  rehabilitation,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
cables  in  the  Theater  main  line  network;  installation, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  all  frequency,  very  high 
frequency,  super  high  frequency,  and  ultra  high  frequency 
radio  systems  between  major  headquarters  in  the  Theater 
and  between  the  European  Theater  and  other  Theaters  or  the 
Zone  of  the  Interior;  Installation,  maintenance,.- and  opera- 
tion of  all  communication  services  at  Theater  Headquarters; 
preparation  of  procedures  for  control  of  main  line  telephone 
and  telegraph  traffic;  establishment  and  operation  of  truhk 
messenger  service  for  -the  Theater;  coordination  with  mili- 
tary government  officials  in  the  reestablishment  cf  the 
long  lines  system  of  the  former  German  Reichspost;  and 
command  of  all  Signal  troops  assigned  to  these  functions* 

(10) 

112*  Development  in  Communications  Plant, 

In  the  final  quarter  of  1945  a Theater-wide  net- 
work of  telegraph  carrier  systems  was  developed  and  United 
States  terminal  equipment  formerly  used  on  these  systems  was 
95  percent  replaced  by  German  equipment.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  194^  extensive  changes  in  -the  long  lines  circuits 
were  made  necessary  by  the  move  of  S-tars  and  Stripes  from 
Paris  to  Germany,  by  the  establishment  of  Continental  Base 
Section  at  Bad  Nauheim,  by  the  disbandment  of  Chanor  Base 
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Section,  by  tnactivrvtion  of  ScVentb^-U*S.,...ArBy,  and  the 
transfer  of  long  lines  responsibilities  to  the  Goiinnii 
• Reiehspost  began  on  a j '’demonstration”  basis  vrith  the  transfer 
of' the, first  grovqp  of  long  distance  cables  on  22  March  1946. 
Extensive  instdllation' and  rehabilitr.tion  projects  were 
carried  through,  despite  a OPhtinjiing  I'lck  of  trained  person- 
nel and  the  shortage  of  transport  and  equipment.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1946,  transfer  of  long  linos  and  associa- 
ted repeater  stations  to  thb  GonBan  Roichspost  relieved  the 
Theater  Signal  Communications  ' Service  of  much  of  its  respon- 
sibility for.  signal  plant  development  in  occvqjied  Germany. 

113.  ^ 

ftincipal  telephone  switching  centers  were  establish- 
ed during  the  late  spring,  or  summe?  of  1945  at  Berlin,  Broman, 
Frankfurt,  Kassel,  Jfonnbplm,  Munich>  IiTqrnberg,  Stuttgart, 
and  Heidelberg.  AvorgaS;  daily,  peg  counts  Increased  from 
13,^1  in  October  to- 20,640  in  June.  At  the  end  of  September 

1945  the  Frankfurt  Sigjaal  Centor  was  handling  3,800,000 
telotypo  groups  per  wodk.  'During  the  week  ending  2o  January 

1946  the  total  was  6,540,684.  From ‘this  timo  on,  toietypo 
traffic  steadily  declined,  and  the  number,  of  groups  for  the 
week  ending  29  June  1946  was  3,637,064. 

114.  The  German  Civil  Communtenttons  Agency. 

<’  - ECLipSB  signal  instructions  provided  for  Military 
Government,  control  of  the  Roichspost  to  insure  that  communica- 
tions needs. .of  -the  ?dlitary  forces  and  of  Military  Government 
were  met,  and  that  erspo^tial  obmnruni cations  .wore  made  avail- 
able for  Gorman  civilian  use.  After  the- surrender,  civil 
communications  wore  restored  on  a limited  scale  unddr  con- 
trols establlsbod  by  the  G-2  and^G-5  Divisions  of  SiqDremo 
)loadqUarters  and  the  military  Signal  authorities.  Roichspost 
employees,  including. released  prisoners  of  war,  wore  returned 
to  their  former  posts’ whPn  possible..  .Soon  after  V-S  Day  re- 
organization of  the  Roichspost  in  the  United  St?.tos  and 
British  Zones  irae  undertaken  on  a rogional  basis.  Military 
assistance  given  in  the  Eastern  Military,- District  included 
fuel,  captured  enemy  material,  and  training  of  civilian 
switchboard  operators.  During  1946  long .linos- facilities  in 
the  United  States  Zone  wore  transferred  to  the  German  Senior 
Directorate  of  Communie.ations  ^t'-nd.  Posts  for,;  operation  under 
I^litnTy  Government  supervision  and  control.  The  Army  there- 
after obtained  the  greater  part  of  its  telephone  services 
from  the  Roichspost  on  a preferred -customer  basis. 
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115*  Commercial  Facilltlos. 

CommcrclGl  telegraph  companies  were  assisted  in  open- 
ing offices  to  handle  press  traffic  and  provido  personal  . 
cable  service  for  members  of  the  occupation  forces.  Commer- 
cial transatlantic  telOThoi^^  added  early  in  1946. 

By  the  end  ‘of  Jime  194o  -r^59^^  pending  to  establish 

twenty-nine  commercial  stations. 

116,  Special  Projects. 

The  Signal  Corps  provided  communications  fop  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the 
department  of  State,  the  American  Rod  Cross,  and  other 
agencies  and  governmental  departments.  Special  facllltiSs 
were  provided  for  the  Rotsdam  Conference  and  the  War  Crimes 
Trials  at  Nurnberg,  The  Theater  Chief  Signal|.  Officer  assist- 
ed in  planning  communications  requirements  for  tho  Constab- 
ulary and  collaborated  in  technical  planning  for  military 
police  radio  systems  in  Berlin,  Jfcinich,  Heidelberg,  Wiesbaden, 
and.  Frankfurt.  Agreements  concerning  interzonal  circuits 
involved  consultation  with  Signal  staff  officers  at  Theater 
level, 

117,  Signal  Supply. 

Repair  and  packaging  of  Signal  supplies  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Pacific  was  a major  supply  problem  from  the  end 
of  hostilities  in  Europe  until  V-J  Pay,  Redeployment  of 
Signal  troops  caused  large  amounts  of  equipment  which  had 
been  issued  to  imits  to  accumulate  in  warehouses  and  depots. 
Shipments  from  depots  in  western  Europe  to  tho  United.  States 
and  to  Germany  continued  throughout  1945,  but  was  largely 
completed  by  the  end  of  >ferch  1946.  Of  an  estimated  total 
of  160,000  tons  of  surplus  equipment,  approximately  95  per- 
cent had  been  declared  surplus  by  31  March  1946,  By  the  end 
of  June,  Signal  depots  held  141,671  tons  of  surplus  property. 
Within  Germany  permanent  signal  depots  were  established  at 
Mannheim,  Nurnberg,  and,  Neu  Aubing,  Disposal  of  captured 
enemy  equipment  and  furnishing  equipment  required,  by  tho 
Constabulary  wore  major  supply  projects, during  the  first 
half  of  1946, 

118,  Rodonlcymont. 

As  of  V-E  Day  there  were  approximately  75,000 
Signal  troops  in  tho  European  Theater,  By  the  end  of  July, 

85  percent  of  tho  construction  troops  among  the  33,000 
Signal  troops  assigned  to  Communications  Zone  had  been  re- 
deployed, and  comparable  losses  had  been  suffered  in  depot 
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and  repair  pprsonnel,.  T^ing  the  winter,  critical  shortpgos 
dovolopod  in  S^opairinon,  powomcn,  teletype  mechanics',  tclo- 
pheno  ropoatormon,  and  radio  repairmen.  Not  enough  replace- 
ments wore  received  to  fill  shortages  and  many  oorarauni cations 
units  wore  staffed  with  ’'branch  iimnatorial’’  roplacoments 
whose  only  training  was  that  reepivod  on  the  job.  Employment 
of  tlni'ted  States,  Allied  and  German  civilians  went  far  toward 
mooting  tho  shortages.  In  opcratlhg  porsdnnel.  The  Theater 
Signal  Corps  School,  oatablishod  at  NoTlondctclsau  in-November 
I945  and  transferred  to  Ansbach  in  the  spring  of  1946,  "ms 
ono  of  the  encouraging,  factors  in  the  porsonncl  situation 
duriiig:  1945-46,  ' 


RE&L  estate  and  CONSTRUCTION 


119'.  Real  Estate.  Holdings. 

On  V-E  Day  there  wore  58,68S  pieces  of  real  estate 
in  the  Europoon  Theater  being  held  by  tho  United  States 
under  requisition  procedures  vftiich  had  been  developed  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  and  rovisod  dturihg  the  campaign  on  tho 
Continent, (11)  Requisitioning  of  property  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  ppsetically'  ceased,  and  property  was  being  doro- 
qvd,si tinned  wherever  possible.  Donor  nations  pressed  for  re- 
, turn  of’  property,  and  an  investigation  was  conducted  in 
September" i/ith  a view  to  accelerating  release.  By  3I  Janu- 
ary 1946,  91  percent  of  the  property  which  had.  been  held  in 
Belgium  and  95  percent  of  that  which  had  been  held  in  Franco 
on  the  preceding  1 July  had  been  derequisitioned, 

120,  Records,  ' 

Prior  to  August'  few  records  regarding  requisitioned 
property  were  kept  'and  town  majors  in  the  occupied  areas 
sent  requisition  forms’  direct  to.  the  General  Purchasing 
Agent ^s  Office,  In  that  month,  C*E.  Lloyd  joined  the  Real 
Estate  Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  in  Frankfurt 
and  assembled  records  on  property  tisod  in  occupied  territory. 
These  showed  that  on  29  October  1945  Uni'ted  States  forces 
were  occutying  51,73J2  pieces  of  property  in  Germany,  1,904 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  1,496  in  Austria. (12) 

121.  Rodoniemment  Gamns  and  Popts. 

After  V-E  Day,  first  priority  in  construction  was 
given  to  redeployment  camps  and  to  the  rehabilitation  of  tho 
Bremen  and  Bremerhavon  porte*  Eighteen  camps  with  a total 
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capficity  of  249 >000  woro  being  construsted  in  the  vicinity  of 
Roims,  throo  camps  vith  a capacity  of  17,000  in  the  vicinity 
of  Marsillo,  ant^  eiovon  camps  with  a capacity  of  151,000  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lo  Havre  and  Antwerp*  Two  leave  camps  with 
a capacity  of  10,000  ,b\4, It  in  Sputbcimpton,  England,  were  con- 
verted into  redoplcymeijrt/ ;C£Sj^ 

122* 

In  April  1946  all  piirchasoa  in  Allied  and  neutral 
countries  were  placed  on  a cash  basis*  In  Gormaiy  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  procuring  construction  Supplies 
because  most  Gorman  factories  were  short  of  coal,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  transportationj  and  few  plants  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  ddsired  supplies  were  in  operation*  Purchases  in 
the  various  covintrios  were  as  indicated  belows 

PURCHASES  OF  COKSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  IN  1946 
(Approximate**) 


l'  Jan*-31  ^far  — A App-?Q 


France 

SHtSIllSI 

6.6A2 

40O.QQ0 

% 

312.295.. 

United  Kinedom 

170.000 

Switzerland 

2^013  *212_ 

1,161.986 

* Exact  figures  not  available  for  thii 

s study . . . 

123*  Railroads. 

Hearly  all  railroads  of  military  value  in  the  lib- 
erated countries  were  in  operation  by  V-E  Ray  and.  had  been 
returned  to  civilian  control*  The  U*S,  Army  had  repaired  or 
rebuilt  the  equivalent  of  10,466  miles  of  single-track  lilies 
in  liberated  and  occupied  areas* 

124*  Waterways. 

®ie  clearance  of  the  most  Important  waterways  of 
France  and.  Belgium,  such  as  the  Seine,  the  Mouse,  and  the 
Albert  Canal  was  a major  task  preformed  by  the  Aruy  with  the 
assistance  of  civilian  engineer  agencies.  This  work  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  removing  demolished,  bridge  spans  and 
piers,  had  boon  substantially  completed  by  May  1945  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  waterways  had  boon  returned  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  located.  The  Inland  waterways  in  the 
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occupiet?  area  wore  rehabilitated  by  the  Germn  Inland  Wator- 
vays  administralbion  landor  the  etipjcrvision  of  the  Theater 
Chief  Engineer.  ' 

125* . Highways. 

By  V-E  !)ay  U.S*  /jiigr  troops j,  as siste’d  by  prisoners 
of  war  and  civilians,  ha^,  repaired  and  maintained  a total  of 
7,688  miles  of  two-land  hard+-surf|i.co  highways  in  Prance, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Loxemburg.  The  military  high- 
way network  totaled  4>l60  miles | of  which  621  miles  wore 
under  active  maintenanoe*  In  the  pocupiod  area,  highways  wore 
constructed' and  maintained  by  civilians  under  the  supervision 
of  Military  Government,  In  liberated  and  occupied  areas, 

328  permanent-'type  highway  bridges  had  been  constructed, 

.126,  Air  Fields. 

Some  Allied  goyernmonts  ccmgilainod  of  delay  in  the 
return  of  air  fields  and  the  matter  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended negotiations,  As  of  3G  June  1946,  Headquarters,  U.S, 
Air  Forces  in  Europe,  controlled  forty-one  airports,  of 
which  thirty-eight  were  in  the  occupied  area.  All  airports 
in  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  disposed  of, 

I27  • JJssE— tsis* 

) 

After  a survey  in  Germany  and  Austria,  plans  were 
made  for  twenty  hospitals,  including  eight  general  hospitals 
of  1,(.000  beds,  ten  station  hospitals  of  750  bods  each,  one 
station  hospital  of  250  beds,  and  one  station  hospital  of 
150  beds..  The  total  15‘,900  beds  represented  4»3  percent 
of  the  planned  troop  population  of  370,000  for  the  occupa- 
tion forces.  Seven  of  the  sites  selected  already  wero 
h-^spitals.  Construction  standards  were  established  on  a 
lOuyear  operational  basis,  although  construction  materials  to 
meet  these  standards  were  not  available.  The  Engineer  Corps 
supervised  constructi'^n,  using  German  and  Austrian  artisans. 
On  30  J^eptember  1945  fifteen  of  the  .hospitals  were  function- 
ing, four  others  were  opened  on  10  Pecembctr  1945;  and  the  one 
at  Bremen  was  placed  in  operation  during  January  1946.  The 
institutions  were  opened,  but  much  work  remained  to  be  done. 
Although  several  hospitals  were  closed  and  others  reduced  in 
size  as  the  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  occupation  force 
vms  reduced,  the  construction  program  in  June  1946  was  only 
77.9  percent  complete. 
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128»  Fefa?'oleum  Hriblinos.' 

Prior  to  May  1945 » the  Arny  had  lal^  1,306  miles  of 
4-lncl^  2,251  mllos  of  6-inch,  and  19  miles  of  10-inch  petro- 
loTom  pipelines.  No  pipes  were  laid  after  May.  The  .dally 
capacity ' of  storage  tanks  ;’of ; pipelines 

was  equivalent  to  nearly  a^  SS:; 

were  required  by  the  U.v9  • Army  for  the  entire  iperlod  of  ‘ 

World  War  I.  ' 

129*  Ports. 

. . The  port  of  Bremephaveu  was  opened  on  22  June: 1945' 
when  the  first  United  Sta'tes  ship  to  enter  the  harbor  un- 
loaded 7,692  tons  of  cargo.  Other  ports  were  closed  and,  rg,- 
turned  to  the  donor  nations  as  soon  as  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven 
were  able  to  handle  the  incoming  and.  outgoing  cargo,*  The 
construction  program  adopted  at  Bremerhaven  for>the  period  of ' 
January  to  June  1946  called  for  423,090  man-hourh  of  labca*  and 
l,i?10  long  tons  of  suppliers , but  .by . Jiine  1946  Only  66,710 
man-hours  had  been  completed . ; 

* 4 ' 

130.  MLlltaid^-  Communities  and  the  Geaaral  Construction 
Program. 

^ , a.  On  19  September  1945  Headquarters,  U.S,  Forces, 

European  Theater,  created  a special  planning  board  to  set 
standards  for  accommodations  in  military  communities,  aud  on 
11  October  1945  tentative  statements  of  standards  were  sent 
to  ma,1or  commands  for  consideration.  (13)  Technical  standards 
for  ail  types  .of  housing,  including  fecreatlcnal  facilities, 
were  the  resronsibillty  of  the  Theater  Service  Forces  and  the 
Theater  Chief  Engineer.  On  the  basis  of  findings  of  the 
Special  Planning  Boar^  on  Military  Communities  and  the  esti- 
mated requirements  sent  in  by  the  major  commands  for  general 
construction,  the  Theater  Chief  Engineer  published  the  follow- 
ing construction  program  for  the  period  of  January  1946  to 
June  1947: 
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Installations 

Requirements 
Man-Hours  . 

Lons  Tons  of  Suoplies 

Military  Coramunitiea 

69,175,000 

434,800 

Headquarters 

1,-845,000 

22,885 

Command  Schools 

1,845,000  • 

22,885 

Hospitals 

4,600,000 

17,200 

Depots 

3,600,000 

52,096 

Shops 

332, Obq 

6,250 

Special  Installations 

360,000 

4,860 

Bridges 

Highway 

2,376^000 

4,515 

Railway 

686,000 

2,560,000 

1,600 

Railways 

45,400 

Highways 

1,$7?,QO0 

31,900 

Utilities 

2,760,000 

38,200 

Ports 

432,000 

400.000 

1,210 

Inland  Waterways 

. - 25  . .. 

TOTALS 

HW 

.6^*826',  

b.  % December  1946,  military  communities  were  52*7 
percent  comrletej  t^erots  59.9  percent,  hospitals  47  percent, 
air  force  technical  facilities  4^*6  percent,  anr!  special  in- 
stallations 51*9  percent,  "‘The  tentative  ^ate  for  the  comple- 
tion'  of  the -construction  program  was  set  forward  to  January 
1948. 


c.  Authorized  special  Installations,  including 
laundries,  radio  stations,  beverage  plants,  receiver  (wire- 
less) sites,  cold  storage  warehouses,  reproduction  plants, 
and  schools,  had  used  4^,792  man-hodrs  of  labor  by  June 
1946  and  were  estimated  as  86.7  percent  complete.  The  follow- 
ing list  shows  the  number  of  man-hours  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion program  to  the  end  of  June  1946: 


Mlitary.  CommunitiSss  and  Camps  2,269,713 
Headquarters  199,499 
Command  Schools  44,591 
Hospitals  590,135 
Depots  and  Shops  285,999 
Special  Installations  487 ,792 
Utilities  41,992 
Railway  and  Railway  Bridges  10,795 
Highway  and  Highway  Bridges  86,671 
Ports  66,710 
Inland  Waterways  302,200 
Miscellaneous  .,..,.8l9,i4.§S 
POL  DEPOTS 

Total  4,209,577 
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SURHJB  pOtERTY 

M •.  . I, \ 


131..  Situation  on  V.E.  Pay. 


[and  ajv^ntual  sale  of  va^ 
" j n»nuf actured  as  war  mate- 


a*  Production, 

amounts  of  United  States  . . _ . 

rial  and  lying  idle  in  depots  everywhere  in  the  world,  con- 
stituted a serious  problem  at  the  end  of  hostilities.  The 
commanding  general  of  the  Communications  Zone  had  been  re- 
sponsible during  the  war  for  di^osal  of  certain  surplus  ma- 
terial throughout  the  European  Theater  of  Operations;  he  in 
turn  had  delegated  authority  to  .the  General  Purchasing  Agent, 
a member  of  his  staff,  tiho  disposed  of  items  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Theater  upon  completion  of  certain  phaSe.s  of 
combat,  as  well  as  that  material  considered  excess  thfqi^h 
obsolescence.  All.  other  excess  property  ih  the  Jipieater^s 
reported  to  the  War  Pepartmentj  after  world-wide  Teqid:renients 
had  been  determined,  that  which. was  not  needed  was  declared 
as  surplus  to  an  authorized  agency  for  disposal.  ("14)  • 


b.  As  of  8 May  194$  > the  General  Pvrchasing  Agent 
was  the  ohly.  authority  charged'  with  the  disposal  of  surplus 
material.  He  was  negotiating  with  liberated  countries  to 
insure  the  proper  use  of  scrap  originating  with  the  Army,  as 
the  scarcity  of  raw  material  was  aggravated  by  widespread 
black-market  trading  in  scrap  in  all  thS  liberated  countries. 


132.  Aniount  and  Value  of  Surplus  Property  in  the 

On  8 May  1^45* ~no  good  estimates  existed  as  to  the 
amount  and  value  of  surplus  property.  All  service  chiefs 
were  directed  by  the  Theater  Commander  to  determine  their 
needs,  coordinate  with  other  services,  fill  their  require^ 
ments.  from  available  stocks,  and  report  any  remainder  ss  ex- 
cess to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  ®-4.  Even  after  this 
was  ’done,  no  accurate  estimate  ^ the  amount  of  surplus 
pro^rty  was  possible.  Much  later,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
total  amount  of  surplus  property  in  the  European  Theater  on 
V-E  Pay  was  2,914»000  long  tons,  valued  at  ^2,228,000,000, 

133,  Establishment  of  Office  of  Annv-lfaval  Idauidation 
Ccmimlssioner  in  the  European  Theatef  . 

On  1 Pebrue.ry  1945  the  War  and  Havy  Departments 
established  the  post  of  Army-Navy  Liquidation  C<OTnissioner 
and  delegated  to  the  holder  the  authority  vested  in  the 'War 
and  Navy  Departments  for  disposal  of  surplus  property  out- 
side the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  for 
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superviaion  of  tho  sottlomont  of  claims  based  on  contracts 
In  foreign  countries  involving  surplus  property.  (15)  The 
following  day  tho  Commissioner  appointed  a representative, 
the  Central  Field  Commissioner^  for  Europe,  to  whom  he  del- 
egated authority  to  dispose  of  all  United  States  surplus 
property  in  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (16)  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Central  Field  Commissioner  in  June  1946,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  France  appointed  agents  of  the  State 
and  Treasury  Department,  Foreign' Economic  Administration, 
and  Maritime  Commission  to  act  as  an  advisory  codncil. 

134.  Agencies  Participating  in  the  Disposal  of  Surplus 
Property. 

The  General  Purchasing  Agent  continued  to  operate 
a surplus  property  disposal  agency  under  policies  laid  down 
by  the  Central  Field  Commissioner.  The  latter  was  respon- 
sible fca*  fixing  policy  pertaining  to  disposal  of  surplus 
property,  carrying  on  negotiations  with  United  States  govern- 
ment agencies  and  foreign  cot^tpies,  proscribing  methods  for 
handling  and  settling  claims  against  the  United  States 
Government,  establishing  prices,  and  issuing  instructions 
concerning  appraisals,  fiscal  records,  and  prices.  The 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  Headquarters,  Communications 
Zone , was  responsible  for  determining  Vhat  property  was 
surplus.  The  supply  services  were  responsible  for  submit- 
ting to  the  -General  Purchasing  Agent  declarations  of  property 
as  surplus,  as  well  as  for  appraising,  guarding,  inspecting, 
and  sailing  it.  The  Fiscal  Director,  Commtinications  Zone, 
was  respohsible  for  receiving  and  accounting  for  funds 
collected  from  sales  and  fer  preparing  reports  required  by 
the  Theater  Commander,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Central 
Field  Commissioner. (17)  Until  November  1946  the  General 
Purchasing  Agent  was  responsible  for  reporting  upon  and 
supervising  the  activities  of  the  supply  services  in  carry- 
ing out  the  actml  disposal  of  property,  (18)  In  September 
1945  the  State  Department  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
disposal  of  surplus  property,  and  the  Office  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Liquidation  Commissioner  was  abolished.  As  of  Nobember 
1945,  Headquarters,  Central  Field  Cwnmlssioner  for  Europe, 
Office  of  Army-Navy  Ilguidatlon  Commissioner,  became  Head- 
quarters, Central  Field.  Commissioner  for  Europe,  Office  of 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner.  (19,) 

135.  Operations  of  Armv-Harv  Liquidation  GcamtiiSsioner. 

a.  Field  Corranissioner  Giiide  No,  1,  published  on 
15  June  1945,  stated  that  the  prime  objective  of  the  program 
was  to  make  the  most  advantageous  sales  id  thin  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Surplus  Property  Boaivl.  Proper  channels  for 
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contacting  govoripcnts  wer&  diplon».tic  iqis8ions  and  ■ consular 
officers j who  carried  on  negotiations  in  behalf  of  their 
-governments*  i-^ales  were  to  bo  made  first  to  purchasers  able 
to  pay  immediately  in  United  States  dollars#(20)  By  January 
1946,  the  United  Nations  I^e,MeC 

tion  (UNRPA.)  had  bought  ft60, 000,000* 

b*  To  TM^o  possible  pajhnont  in  United  States 
currency,  credits  were  established  with  European  nations, 
especially  the  United  Kingdbjn.,  France,  and  Belgium*,  The  last 
had  a credit  of  ^45,000,000  from  lend-leaso  transactions  and 
was  anxious  to  acquire  surplus  property*  Sales  on  an  ,over- 
the-i*countor  basis  to  any  purchaser  who  could  qualify  consist- 
ed mainly  of  jeeps,  trucks,  tires,  and  Other  items .readily 
available  in  supply  depots*  In  some  instances  it  yas 
necessary',,  because  of  lack  of  dollar  ptnrchasing  powr,  to 
transfer  certain  installations  and  equipment  to  liberated 
governments  on  a loan  or  rental ’basis  pending  settlement  at 
a 'governmental  lovel*  transfers  of  the  port  facilities  at 
Cherbourg,  was  an  instance  of  this* 

136*  Procedure  in  Disposal  of  Surplus  Property* 

'a*  iSriterja^er  ftj’.ppurty  a,s  ,Eycega> 

Spedific  criteria  were  sot  up  for  identifying  property  as 
explesS}  exceptions  to  these  were  some  categories,  which  cotild 
be  declared  surplus  automatically,  such  as  items  not  appro- 
priate to  the  climate  and  shipped  inadvertantly  to'  the 
Theater. (21) 

b.  Power  of  the  Theater  Commander.  The  Theater 
Commander  was  authorized  to  declare  surplus  all  items  fpr 
which  there  w;as  a commercial  equivalent  or  civilian  market, 
and  also  -perishable  subsistence  items  or  other  property 
pron^jt  disposal  of  which  was  necessary  to  avoid  sppilage  or 
loss  through  rapid  deterioration*  No  items  of  ptu*ely  mili- 
tary value  for  which  there  was  no  cpmmercial  equivalent  or 
civilian  market,  or  any  nonperishablo  subsistence .items, 

, were  to  be  termed  surplus  by  the  Theater  Commander  without 
War  department  authorization* 

0*  Responsibilities  of  Supnlv  Services.  Chiefs  of 
supply  ser-viccs  were  responsible  for  detemiining  requirements 
for  materials  furnished  by  their  services  and  for  coordinating 
with  other  services  in,  opdor  to  make  available  to  them  ary 
excess  in  their  services* (22)  Property  determinsd  to  be  stir- 
plus  was  their  sole  responsibility  uni tl  it  was  delivered  to 
purchasers*  All  echelons  of  the  services  were  responsible 
for  collecting,  maintaining,  guarding,  reporting,  and  moving 
all  surplus  property  supplied  by  their  services,  as  trail  as 
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reconditioning  repairable  items.  When  necessary,  they  wore 
to  use  troops  to  determine  serviceability  and  condition  of 
materials.  A designated  officer  remitted  proceeds  to  a dis- 
bwaing  finance  office, (23) 

137.  Handling  of  Surplus  l¥opertv  before  Delivery  to 
Purchaser. 


„ Ppoegauj^e  li^  Cdlection  and  Identification  of 

Excess  Property.  firs^:;  step  was  to  collect  into  depots 
all  property  appearing  to  bo  excess*  Property  subject  to 
collection  included  items  not  yet  issued,  equipment  in  the 
hands  of  using  troops  and  property  inactivated 

uhits.  Rapid  deplc^ent  greatly  Iwimporod  collection,  segre- 
gation, and  marking  of  all  of  this  material.  Inactivation 
of  increasing  numbers  of  units  multiplied  the  quantities  to 
be  handled,  and  make  it  impossible  to  prepare  accurate  in- 
ventories and  to  label  the  property, (24)  Occasionally,  new 
material  found  its  way  ihto  scrap  heaps,  and  was  likely  to 
be  sold  at  groat  loss  to  tjjfi  government.  (25)  As  late  as 
June  1946,  errors  as  high  as  50  percent  irere  revealed  in 
inventories.  Now  inventories  were  essential.  The  0^4 
Division  was  constantly  concerned  with  remedying  the  situa- 
tion. (26) 


b.  Storage  of  Surplus  Property.  Property  turned 
in  by  inactivated  vmits  increased  daily.  Storage  space  de- 
creased alarmingly  owing  partly  to  demands  by  liberated 
countries  for  the  return  of  storage  facilities.  It  was  im- 
perative to  obtain  as  much  storage  space  as  possible  in 
Germary.  Itonm  least  affected  by  weather  were  diverted  to  • 
tincoverod  stands. 

c.  Documentation  of  Shipments  of  Sumlvts  Frot>er- 
tjr,  Installations  responsible  for  shipping  surplus  property 
prepared  waybills  and.  issued  vouchers  and  other  documentB 
required  for  movement. (27)  The  consignee  provided  and  paid 
for  transportation,  except  in  the  case  of  reciprocal  aid 
property  or  decision  of  the  General  Purchasing  Agent  that  it 
was  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Theater  to  provide  transpor- 
tation. 


d.  Guarding  Surplus  Property.  Redeployment  caused 
a shortage  of  manpower  for  the  guarding  of  surplus  property 
in  storage  and  transit.  Polish  guard  companies  proved  not 
entirely  satisfactory  and  were  .replaced  where  possible  by 
United  States  troops.  Guarding  and  maintenance  costs  borne 
by  the  Arny  were  estimated  at  |3.90  per  ton  per  month. (28) 
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e.  Accounting . Reports . and  Records . Technical 
Manual  3^-420  proscribed  moth^s  of  accounting,  handling 
financial  transactions,  Bind  filing  reports  and  records* 

f*  Maintonanee  pf.  ^urblus  Property.  Redeplc^ont 
also  affected  the  ffiainten6|iCp.;,;^!  Equip- 
ment turned  in  uncloaijed  storage  deterio- 

rated rapidl7.  Training  of  Oafnan  civilians  partially  solved 
the  problem,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  deliver  surpluses 
sold  as  speedily  as  possible* 

137.  Broeress  on  the  Continent* 

By  the  middle  of  November  1945,  surplus  property 
disposal  centers  had  been  established  in  Franco  at  Reims, 

Jfctz,  Charlovllle,  and  Juvlncourt,  and  by  the  end  of 
November.  approKlmatoly  75>000  tons  of  material  had  been 
shipped  to  the  Zone  of.  Interior  from  tferseille  alone.  Offi- 
cials felt  that  the  program  was  moving  well*  The  program 
included  the  shipment  for  distribution  through  UNRRA,  of  975 
vehicles  and  equipment  for  two  hospitals  to  Czechoslovakia, 
and  equipment  for  twelve  hospitals  to  Poland *(29)  In 
November  1945  the  Whr  Department  was  in  the  process  of  turning 
over  to  various  countries  and  to  UNRRA  51,000,000  pounds  of 
caniwd  meat. (30) 

138,  Ordnance t 

As  of  2 November  1945,  453,000  tons  of  ammunition 
had  been  shipped  from  the  Theater;  380,000  tons  of  the  re- 
mainder were  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  by  the  first 
of  the  year  if  shins  could  be  obtained*  It  was  expected 
that  apprcncimately  208,000  tons  of  explosives  in  “Franco  and 
Belgium  would  be  sold*  If  the  sale  was  not  accomplishod, 

134.000  tons  could  bo  dusped  at  sea,  42,000  tons  burned,  azx3 

54.000  tons  disassembled* (31)  It  was,  however,  difficult  to 
find  old  hulks  for  the  purpose  of  dumping  excess  ammunition, 
since  most  outmoded  naval  units  could  still  be  used  for 
other  purpCses* 

139*  Medical. 

Disposal  of  the  approximately  *^85, 000, 000  of  sur-^ 
plus  and  excess  medical  stores  was  a command  and  staff  con- 
cern* Of  the  ^^31,000, 000  surplus,  $1,155,000  worth  was  dis- 
posed of  to  buyers  *(32)  Pbccoss  stpplies  were  to  be  returned 
to  America* 
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140.  Signal. 


By  early  Pecembar  1945,  30,000  tons  of  Signal  equip- 
ment, to  be  held  in  Theater  reserve,  were  ready  to  be  shipped 
to  locations  in  Gertnaigrj  60,000  tons  were  to  bo  shipped  to 
the  United  States;  and  110,000  tons  were  to  be  declared  sia*- 
plus. 

?ost  exchanges  bogah  to  experience  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  some  items  after  hostilities  ended*  The  War 
T^epartment  policy  that  oortain  excesses  would  be  shipped  to 
the  United  States  ^as  changed  on  i December  1945,  after 
which  date  no  excesses  could  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Array  ^change  officials  estimated  that  the  major  portion  of 
post  exohai^e  equipment  not  required  for  operations  in  Ger- 
many could  be  disposed  of  by  1 Fetu^uary  1946* 

142.  Sale  of  Sui»plus  Items  to  Members  of  the  Armed 

Forces.  ■■■'- 

In  November  1945  At  was  expected  that  certain 
items  in  demand  by  soldiers,  such  as  barometers,  magnifying 
glasses,  electrical  spotlights,  and  telegraph  sets,  would  be 
requisitioned  by  the  Amy  ^change  Service  with  payment  di- 
rect to  the  United  States  Treasury* 

143.  Situation  at  the  End  of  1945. 

%■  December  1945  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission- 
er reported  that,  of  all  the  property  to  be  disposed  of  in 
liberated  countries,  only  about  one-fourth  had  been  declared 
to  him»  In  Great  Britain,  only  a few  items  of  surplus 
property  remained  to  be  declared  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Shipping  shortages  caused  a serious  lag  in  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  More  them  half  of  th§  surplus  already  ship- 
ped from  the  Continent  was  ammunition,  with  vehicles  and 
wheeled  equipment  making  up  the  bu3k  of  the  remainder* 
Equipment  disposed  of  locally  was  small  in  quantity*  Chiefs 
of  services  wore  asked  to  sjjeod  up  movement  of  supplies  to 
ports.  Delta  Base  Section  had  on  hand  in  the  middle  of 
December  591,000  tons  of  material,  of  which  ohly  7,7  percent 
had  been  declared  surplus  by  chiefs  of  services*  Redeploy- 
ment, taking  manpower  frcmi  the  depots,  delayed  the  shipment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  scheduled  12  percent. 
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■ • ' 144-* 

; Central  Field  Commissioner  was  held"!  responsible 

-for.  the*  disposal  of  all  starplus  pr<^0rty  in  the*  United  King- 
dom on  a buUc  basis  in  setjtlement  of  lez^-pjLoase  accbudts!*  In 
the  middle  of  December,  British 

depots  totaled  156,2B6.  ton^l.  shipment  to 

the  United  States  totaled  19,113  tons,  and  to  the  Continent, 
28,775  tons. 

145 . Recovei^  of  Property  from  Air  Force tlMtaHatlOM'. 

* $ 

By  the  ehd  of  1945  thirty  abandoned,  air  fields 
wore  surveyed  with  disappointing  results,  as  few  items  of  •- 
WOTth  were  discovered.  The  same  situation  held  tlurdUghotit  * 
the  Theater.  , v ' 

U6.  Disposal  of  Scrap. • - ‘ 

Bjr  early  January  1946,  scrap  tonnagoa  in  Theater 
•Service  Forces  depots  amounted,  to  13,000  tons— all  but  1,000 
tons  being  Ordnance  material.  Thirigr-five  thousand  tons 
were  availablo'  in  Air  Force  depots . Disposal  of  scrap  in 
Great  Britain  was  well-organised.  Theater  Service ’ Rdrees 
staff  members  desired  to  set  up  a similar  system  in' 'France,  " 
but  were  hindered  by  French  unwillingness  to  pay  cash  for 
the  material.  Pending  instructions  ftom  Washington,  'it  was 
finally  decided  that  scrap  would,  be  collected  around  main 
seaports  such  as  Antwerp,’  then  transshipped  from  bargds  to 
ships  and  used  as  ballast  in.  transatlantic  shipping  ' ‘ ! 
operations. (33) 

147.  Negotiations  for  the  Sale  of  Rhone  Valiev  Pine 
Une. 


The  Rhone  Valley  Hpe  Line,  running  550  miles  from 
L'Avera,  (Marseille  area)  to  Saarburg,  France,  was  a 
t9, 000, 000  installation  awaiting  disposition  at  the  dnd  of 
the  War.  After  varied  and  contradictory  proposals  and 
decisions  which  ca\ised  expensive  delays  and  Involved  the  War . 
and  State  Departments  both  politically  and  financially,  and 
France,  Svfitaerland , and  .?rgontdi»ae  well,  the  pipe  line  was 
dismantled  and  its  material  scattered  among  several  depots, 
where  it  was. mixed  with  other  pipe-line  parts  and  finally 
sold  to  individuals  and  a few  European  countries. (34) 

148.  Negotiations  for  the  SaleQf_Surplus  Rolling  Stock. 

a.  Numerous  and  varied  propostlons  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  thousands  of  United  States  freight  and.  tank 
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Cars  aa?  i,ocoinotlvos  wero  made  ^ UIBIRA,  the  Netherlands, 

, Belgium,  and  other  willing  purciiaseris.  Negotiations  were 
halted  when  the  TranspOTtatibn  Corps  announced  In  early 
Booembor  1945  that  rolling  stock  was  no  longer  classlfiod 
surplus*  The  reason  for  this  was  that  Fronch-ownod  rolling 
stock  in  usb  in  Germany  during  hostilities  was  roturnod  to 
France,  leading  to  a severe  rolllng«-si<ock  shortage  in  Ger- 
many, After  a few  weeks,  groat  quantities  of  rolling  stock 
were  again  returned  to  the  surplus  list, 

b.  About  half  of  the  ^60,000,000  spent  by  UNRRA 
for  aur plus  goods  to  be  used  id  relief  and  rehabilitation 
work  in  Poland,  Czechoslvakia,  and  the  Balkans,  had  gone 
for  transportation,  equipment  needed  in  distribution  work; 
included,  in  this  were  200  locomoties,  and  railroad  equip- 
ment for  maintenance  and  repair.  By  May  1946  all  but  sixty 
United  States— owned  loc^otiyae  had.  been  declared  surplusj 
forty  of.  these  had  been  loaned  to  Austria,  and.  twenty  were 
in  use  in  Caechoslovakia,  Little  progress  had  been  made  in 
completing  the  sale  of  surplus  locomotives,  but  all  other 
surplios  rolling  stock  had  been  disposed  of  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  cabooses, 

149*  Property  Disposal  Status  in  January  1946. 

Segregation  of  materials  \/as  virtually  complete  by 
middle  January  1946,  Iteciprocal-aid  property  remaining  in 
England  was  returned  t o t he  British  Govornmont  by  1 February. 

150.  Causes  of  Delays. 

Delays  in  disposal  were  charged  to  a number  of 
causesr-f allure  to  provide  disposal  instructions,  discre- 
pancies in  transfer  of  depot  stock  figures,  delays  in  count- 
ing of  material  in  the  various  depots,  ppor  mail  service  in 
France, 


151,  Chargee  of  Wasteful  Destruction. 

Charges  of  wasteful  destruction,  upon  Investigation 
were  found  groundless  in  every  reported  instance.  By  the 
middle  of  Januazy,  Western  Base  Section  had  sent  to  all  units 
in  the  field  information  on  the  degree  to  which  property 
might  be  destroyed,  but  units  were  advised  to  contact  the 
mayor  of  the  nearest  town  to  determine  whether  the  preperty 
might  be  of  benefit  to  the  civilian  popuktion. 


15g«  ■;  Disposal  of  Ge^n  Ammunition. 


>'  United  States  had  destroyed 

45(>,00b'tons  of^^i^n  aannunition  and  had  authorized  the 


destruction  o£  ^0.^000  more*  French  unTd.llingjiess  to  pay  fcsr. 
Germn  ammunitioni  toge'^her  with  difficulties  of  transport  to 
France  ^ resulted  in  the  report  in  January  194^  that  no  anmunl* 
tion  had  been  shipped  to  liberated  areas* 

153.  Megotiatlons  with  Various  Countries  and  Agencle.a..f.gJg 

' ''  . ' rf 

On  15  Februs!^  1946  Norway  and  Finland  agreed  to 
purchase  tlie  property  of  Task  Force  formerly  located  in 
Norway.  (35)  An  agreement  of  25  Febi^xy  1946  between  the 
Central  Field  Conr.iissloner  and  the  Joint  Procuronent  ISLasion^ 
a charitable  organization!  authorized  purchase  by  the  latter 
of  surplus  property  In  the  Theater,  (36)  Credlljs  for  tlie  puJr- 
chaso  of  surplus  property  wore  granted,  as  follows  8 Poland— 

050.000. 000, j Hungary— Ol0j000>000j  and  the  American  Joint 
Distribution  Corjiaittoe«—05 ,000,000.  The  Central  Field  Cob- 
missioner  was  authorized  'to  exchange  surplus  for  real  es'tate 
for  diplomatic  purposes  in  Europe,  A United  State s**French 
Joint  Agreement  of  28  Ihy  1946  provided  for  the  sale  in  bulk 
of'surpl'us'ptopcrty  estimated  to 'have,  cost  originally 

01.500.000. 000,  By  30  Juno  1946,  no  conclusion  had  boon  reach- 
ed in  the  discussions  between  Belgium  and  the  Bhltcd  States  re- 
garding -the  822,000  tons  of  surplus  property  valued  at 
0526,783,410,  than  locatod  in  Belgium,  (37)  By  30  June  1946, 
the  sale  in  bulk  to  Groat  Britain  was  well  on  its  vTay  to  comple- 
tion after  more  than  six  months  of  negotiation, 

‘ ^^4.  Status  as  of  30  Juno  19A6. 

Only  a small  Si^unt  of  material  had  been  delivered  to 
France,  and  none  of  the  property  ultimately  to  bo  delivered  to 
Belgium  had  boon  transferred,'  Of  the  approximately  2,914,000 
long  tons  of  natoriil  on  liand  in  "'toe  ^European  Theater  on  V-E 
Day,  which  was  ultiratcly  to  be  deelarod  surplus,'  2,295,000  long 
tons  worth  ()>1, 590,000,000,  had  beeft'  docla"red  by  '30  Juno  1946, 

Tlio  value  of  the  619,000  long  tons  still  undeclared  was  set  at 

0698.0. 00.000,  Up  'to  30  June  1946,  operations  of  too  Office  of 
the  Foreign  Liquida'bion  Commissioner 'liad  resulted  in  the  disposal 
of  943,000  tons  of  material  which  brought  0758,000,000  in  world 
markets,  (38) 


CAPTURED  BHSlil  1.ATERIAL 


155,  Handling  of  Cawturod  liatorlal  dxulng  too  Campaien. 

a.  Prior  to  toe  Gorman  surrender,  too  Si:p?otTO 
Gommandor  was  au'bhorizsd  to  i^ss,  for  the  forces  under  his 
command  and  for  equipping' national  forces  'in  European  opuh^ 
tries,  both  surrendered  eaid  captured  equipment,  (39)  If  he 
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coulfl  not  use  It,  he  was  authorized  to  destroy  it  or  to  re-  , 
dues  it:  to  scrat.  ^>fetet•iaI' of ■' ihtereet ' for  Ifttelllfeerice  or 
for ‘'Scientific:  or  idliteay  roseat*eH^i«fe»'^^;6'^^^  Sarefully’ 
guarded , and  Its  existence,  aJ^d'  locatioK- r<St>brtodi;'  for  purposes 
of  Imraodiate  exploitation,  to' the", Combined  Ihteil4^^gono6  Sub- 
co^mdttee • 'Plhal  dispostion  was;  to  bS"  directed  by  ■ the*  Ailled 
•Control  CouncilvWhott  that  •body  assumed  control  of  thb 
conqwred  teridtory#  — f/ 

.*aofSP'..  ■ •’>*_  ■ 

• t b. was  beli^eved  that  some  captured  matefiail  - 

could  ;be„-, used  in  the  ■ proseetttion  of  the  war  against  Germary 
and  ;0^apanjr.  An  internation^  boaPd,  the  London  Munitions 
Assignment.  Board  ^ studied  tli®  h^sds  ■ Pf  the  Japanese  War 
with  a Sriev  to  inking  aliotissnts. against  the  captured  materi- 

al, (40)  Ibcpendable  items  such  as  food,  petroleum-oil- 
lubrlca»ts  (POL),  medi,ca.:j.  supnlies,  a;:^  clothing  could  be 
used  to  support  the  disa|m»d  GiSrmah  Army  or  funeled  intp 
civil  affairs  channels  fpr  UftS  ^n  relief  of  civilian  dis- 
tress* Frepuently,  considerable  s^psed  between  the 
capture.  ;of  material  and^the'  establishment  of  control!  over 
it  by  the  supnly  authorities*  Haphazard  handling  of  parts, 
souvenir  hunting,  lade  of  trained  technical  personnel,  and 
inadequate  security  hampered) exploitation  of  the  material* 
(41)  , , '1^ 

156*  Captured  Materisl  in  Liber ated  Countries* 

Eneny  war  material  found  ini  liberated  countries 
was  divided  into  three  categories^.!  Category  ^'A"  consisted 
of  matefial  of  local  origin  \uied  by  the  Germans  for  mili- 
tary rjpui^osesj  Category  "B”,  aiatenial  ordered  produced  'In 
the  Hberat.ed  countries  by  German  •militaiT'  authorities; 
and.  Category  'IC,  all  other  material,  including  that  of 
German  origin ^brought  into  liberated  countries*  Material 
in  all  three  categories  surplus  to  the  demands  of  Supreme 
Headquarters  the  London  Munitions  Assignment  Board  was 
eventually  tp  be, turned  over  to  the  country  where  it  was 
found.  In  the  nase  of  Category  "A”  property,  the  process 
was  almost  automatic;  screening  for  other  demands  became 
progressively  greater  in  the  cases  of  "B"  and  ”0”  items* 

All  ’*C”  material  was  assumed  to  be  the  property  of  the 
United  Nations  rather,  than  of  the  country  where  fovaid, 
though  It  was  normally  turned  over  to  that  country  if  it  had 
no  direct  military  use. (42) 

157*  Administrative  Procedures  Used  bv  the  Armies* 

... . -.i.'t  •'  . ■ , 

• l^ocedvtties  of : the  several  armies  for  ripor ting, 
classifying,  safog^fd^ihgt'san^  using  captured  eheiry -‘materi- 
al were  generally ^in»iformi  confolming  to  the  '‘Standing 
Operating  .Ftacedta^ -*f or  and  •Salvage'^  published 
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* 

by  Theater  Headquarters.  Except  for  technical  intelligence 
agencies  of  Supreme  Headquarters  no  organized  personnel  vas 
provided  to  deal  vfith  capt, wed  material.  Its  use  was  coordi- 
nated by  subsections  of;  afiry  echelons  supply 

staffs.  Thus,  the  il^iiattenjiiis^  with  locating, 

safeguasrding,  classlfVing,  and  inventorying  all  Quartoimastor- 
type  material  in  the  army  area,  as  well  as  maintaining  re*- 
cords  of  all  inventories-,  transfers,  and  releases.  Hb  was 
not  charged  with  physical  transfer  of  the  property.  Techni- 
cal personnel  of  maintenance,  repair,  and  service  organiza- 
tions working  with  the  armies  Inspected  captured  materials 
and  reported  thdlr  intelligence  possibilities.  Detachments 
of  technical  Intelligence  spctions  of  Conmunlcatlons  Zone 
were  attached  to  the  armies,  usually  operating  at  corps 
headquarters.  Scientific  and  economic  representatives  from 
higher  headquarters  wore  generally  Intordsted  in  targets 
which  had  no  immediate  Interest  to  the  amy. 

15S.  Kinds  of  Stares  and  Equipment  Captured  and  Their 

Use. 


Class  I ration  damps  were  captured  as  the  armies 
advanced  through  France.  Many  of  those  were  in  underground 
storage,  therefore  well  preserved.  Class  II  and.  Ill  sup- 
plies constituted  the  bi:dk  of  captured  enemy  material  and, 
next  to  Class  V,  offered  thd  greatest  difficulties  in  dis- 
posal. Captuz^d  Amcrlcan-and  Brltlsh<^manufacturod  vehicles 
were  used  to  atigment  both  field  and  service  force  transport. 
Ihiservicaable  vehicles  and  many  typos  -of  enemy  combat  vehi- 
cles were  destroyed  to  prevent  their  use  by  hostile  groups 
which  had  been  ly-passed.  Considerable  quantities  of  cap- 
tured construction  materials  substantially  augmented  similar 
supplies  of  the  U.S,  Army.  Enemy  tools  and  equipment  taken 
in  occupied  countries  and  Cksrmaiy  were  used  if  possible;  if 
not  required,  by  the  United  States  forces,  they  were  returned 
to  their  original  ownops  {if  these  were  nationals  of  liberated 
countries)  or  to  their'  governments,.  Captured  bridge  materi- 
als, specifically  bridge  dumps,  aided,  greatly  in  rapid 
bridge  construction.  Captured  electric  generators  formed  a 
valuable  complement  to  those  possessed  by  the  forces.  Cap- 
tured railway  locomotives,  cars,  trackage,  and  shops,  both 
enemy  and  those  belonging  to  the  liberated  nations,  were 
Important  to  the  transportation  service.  Insofar  as  possi- 
ble, captured  ammunition  was  concentrated  in  a few  dumps, 
b^here  certain  types  wore  made  available  to  recognized  re- 
sistance groups  in  liberated  countries.  United  States 
sentries  were  required  for  security. of  the  dumps.  Chemical 
Warfare  Supply  Class  V was  a ma,1or  problem;  toxic  gases  had 
to  be  carefully  guarded  until  neutralized  or  dropped  at  sea. 
Ordnance  Class  V could  be  disposed  of  by  detonation  in  small 
quantities. 


159*  Activ-itiea  Subsequent  to  V-K  Pay- 

.After  V-E  Bay  cdmiiariflers  "In  the  fleU  were  coiv- 
corned  with  searching  .their  areas  for  hy-passod  installa- 
tioniSy  concentrating  scattered  stocks  into  central  locations « 
and  destroying  Tnatorlni  pto  Judicial  to  military  security  and 
public  safety*  Stores  of  oapttired  enemy  material  represent- 
ed both  an  asset  and  a prbbletii  in  the  supply  picture *(43) 
^oblems  of  collection  and  dispo'cal  of  this  matoxd.al  wore 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  Allied  rather  than 
strictly  American  problems?  handling  had  to  bd  goveniod  by 
Supreme  Headquarters  instructions  so  long  as  that  body  was  in 
existence^  and 'Afterward  ^ governments  on  a political  level* 
Autho^aation.  for  commanders  to  destroy  war  material  or  re- 
duce it  to^scrap  lapsed  on  V-|  Bay, (44)  Instructions 
issued  on  6 August  .1^45  by  Theater  Headquarters  indicated 
that  army  commanders  would  bo  responsible  for  the  proper  use 
and  disposal  of  captured  materlpi,  and  that  they  could  re- 
tain and  use  such  material  as  required  by  the  army,  with  the 
exception  of  items  required  for  technical  research;  the  rest 
they  were  not  to  destroy  or  reduce  to  scrap  until  fvrtoor 
orders, (45) 

' Immodiatolir  following  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
S^urope,  some  captured  enemy  material  v^s  set  aside  to' meet 
assignment  lists  of  the  London  Munitions  .Assignment  Board,- 
Plans  were  made  to  shl|)  this  material  to  the  Pacific,  but 
Japan’s  surrender  halted  the  program, (46)  . . > 

161.  Beclsloijis  of  the  Potsdam  Conference. 

At  the  Tripartite  ' Conference  held  at  Potsdam  17 
July-2  August  1945|  it 'was  .decided  that  all  arms,  amiriuni-., 
tioti, -and 'implements 'of  war,  and  all  specialized  facilities 
for  their  production,  would  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  * 
Allies  or  destroyed,  and  that  the  maintenance  and  produc-  , 
tlon  of  all  aircraft,  arms,  ammunition,  "and  iinplemehts  of 
war  by  Germany  would  be  prevented.  The  three  governments 
agreed  to  appoint  experts  to  work  out  detailed  plans,  for  the, 
program.  Use  and  disposal  of  surrendered  German  war  and 
merchant  ships  was  agreed  upon, 

162.  Transfer  of  Administrative  RosponBlbllity. 

Executive  Girder  N,  9630  of  27  September*  1945 
transferred  to  the  Dopartmoht  of  State  all  functions  of  the 
/imy-Kavy  liquidation  Commission  and  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Bepanntno  ’ relating  to  the  dispbsition  abroad  of  property 
captured  from  the  enemy. 
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163*  Inventory  of  Captured  EBemv  Material. 

On  10  Augi®t  1945  an  Inveritorj^  of  serviceable  war 
material  on  hand  was  foiwrded  to  the  War  Dopartmenb  . This 
was  about  50  percent;  of  hnowi  material  in  Germany 

and  Austria  at  the  caches  of  supplies  ' 

were  being  imcovored  (dailj^*^^) 

164.  Use  of  Captured  Enemy  ifate rial. 

Considerable  amounts  of  various  kinds  of  property 
wore  used  by  the  Uni,ted  States  forces  for  the  maintenance  of 
prisoners  of  war,  disarmed  enemy  forces^  and  displaced 
persons.  Substantial  quantities ^ including  a large  number  of 
vehicles,  were.turhdd  over  to  the  military  government 
authorities  for  distribution  to  civil  agencies  and  civilians. 

165.  Field  Force  Activity. 

All  captured  enemy  material  had  to  be  stored  and 
guarded— a considerable  burden  for  a force  rapidly  losing 
vital  strength  through  redeployment. (48)  Nevertheless,  the 
process  of  taking  Inventory  of  unserviceable  eneny  war  ma- 
terial continued  satisfactorily.  It  was  hoped  that  pending 
negotiations  dealing  with  destruction  of  all  unneedod  war 
material  would  effect  complete  elimination  of  this  material 
as  a war  potential. (49)  lists  of  war  material  required  in 
the  United  States  for  nobtWar  study,  and  as  war  memorials 
and  trophies,  were  issxied  'and  instructions  given  to  collect 
and  ship  this  niaterial.(50) 

166.  Responsibility  for  Air  Force  Material. 

On  28  December  1945  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  in 
Europe  was  advised  .that  the  U.S*  Forces,  Etiropoan  Theater, 
would  take  over  respohsibility*  for  eneny  material  peculiar 
to  the  Air  Forces.  A coordinating  commltteQ  was  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

167.  Captured  Enemy  Material  to  be  Treated  as  Surplus 
Property. 


On  10  January  1946  the  War  Department  directed 
that  German  war  material  other  than  aircraft,  and  surplus 
to  Theater,  requirements  be  processed  in  the  same  manner  as 
surplus  property. (51)  Chiefs  of  supply  services  were  to 
declare  to  the  Foreign. Liquidation  Cominissioner  all  cap- 
tured German  vrt  material  surplus  to  Theater  needs.  Pri- 
soners of  war  were  to  be  screened  for  personnel  familiar 
^ldth  handling  ammunition. 
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Although  o|i  22  October  1945  Theater  Headquarters 
directed  the  roisponsible  comtnaBders  to  proceed  with. the 
destruction  of  German  war  natepials,  a War  Department  cable 
of  31  October  directed -that  destruction  in  areas  ooovqpied 
by  United  States  |i  forces  s^ouid  bq^^h^^  until  such  time 
as  now  instructions  were  received.  After  .weeks,  of  inactivity 
'the  Theater  CotninoBder  directed  an.  inquiry  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  received  th©  answer  th&t  continued  destruction  of 
war  material  dangerous  to,  public  or;  military  security  was 
still  authorized . C52)  li  wp.'s  ostiinaWd  that  it  would  take 
three  years  to  destroy  the  approximately  175*000  long  tons 
of  ammunition  on  hand  in  the  Third  Amy  area  in  January 
1946.  Dumping  at  sea  where  possible  was  advocated  by  Third 
Amy,  (53)  On  21 , February  19.46,  Theater  Headquarters  author- 
ized raa^lor  commands  to  begin  destruction  of  all  enemy  ground 
forces  material  of  a .warlike  nature,  with  the'  proviso  that 
the  destruction  not  bo  undertaken  imtil  all  Theater  require- 
ments for  such  material  had  been  determined  by  Theater 
chief 8 . of  technical  services .(54)  . In  March  auth«rity  to 
dispose  of  captured  enejmy,  aimminition  to  Allied  nations  as 
. hazardous  scrap  was  reftisgd'  by  the  War  Department  on  the 
objection'  of  the  State  Department.  Qa  28  May  1946  a meeting 
.between  representatives  of ' the  Office  of  Military  Government 
for  Germany  (U.S.)  (OMGUS)  and  Gemian  officials  resulted  in 
tentative  plans  to  turn  over'^alX  rbmaining  captured  enemy 
ammunition  to  OMGUS  for  demilitarization  and'  salvage  of 
component  parts  for  .use  in  the  Gorman  economy.  The  Theater 
disposal  program  then  ceased*  diccopt  for  a small"  amount  of 
scuttling.  It  waz*  expected,  .that  demilitarization  of  all 
captured  enemy  ammunition  would  be  accomplished  prior  to  30 
June  1947,(55)  ' • ' 


MEDICAL  policies  AW  OPERATIONS 


a.  The  whole  vast  medical  system  in  the  European 
Theater  was  guided  by  the  Theater  Chief  Surgeon  and  his 
staff.  Policies  affecting  the  American  forces  emanated 
from  his  office,  which  was  organized  in  special  divisions, 
including  operations,  evacuation,  hospitalization,  profes- 
sional services,  preventive  medicine,  dental,  nursing, 

veterinary,  supply,  and  medical  Intelligence. 

/ 

b»  On  V-Ef  Day  there  was' , on  duty  a body  of  some 
15,700  ^ical  Corps  officers,  170  Veterinaiy  Corps  officers, 
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500  J^anitary  Corps  officers,  350  physical  therapy  aides, 

470  hospital  dieticians,  17;900  nurses,  and  212,00  enlisted 
men,  Iti  addition,  approKiinately  17,000  civilians  of  western 
European  countries  and  thousands  of  Gorman  prisoners  of  war 
were  employed* 

170. 

After  hostilities  ondod  and  treatment  of  battla 
casiMltie^s  fell  off,  there  was  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  medical  patients,  and  many  soldiers  had  to  have 
surgery  as  the  result  of  motor  vehicle  accidents* 

171*  Redeplovmant. 

Medical  units  first  had.  to  be  categorisad  in  the 
four  redeployment  categories  s®t  ^ Theater  Headquarters* 
Then  individual  officers  and  enlisted  men  had  to  be  "ad- 
justed” on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  service  ifating  scores 
and  then  shipped  to  the  Pacific,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  to  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  for  a strategic  reserve  or 
for  discharge,  or  kept  in  Europe  for  the  forces  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  dlosing^out  forces  in  liberated  coimtries. 
General  and  station  hospitals— which  were  called  fixed 
hospitals,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  mobile  field 
and  evacuation  hospitals— were  closed  out  more  rapidly  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  more  slowly  in  western  Eurc^,  and 
gradually  grew  in  number  in  the  occupied  areas  of  Germany 
and  Austria*  Medical  units  were  redeployed  on  the  basis 
of  the  Theater’s  bod  requirements  estimated  at  6 percent 
of  the  total  troop  strength  on  V-E  Pay,  5 percent  on  V-E- 
plus-60-day,  and  4 percent  on  V-E-plus-90-day* 

172*  Readjustment* 

The  readjustment  of  individuals  after  V*E  Day 
was  begun  on  the  assumption  that  a soldier  or  officer 
whose  adjusted  service  rating  score  was  edghty-five  or 
higher  and  a nxirse  with  a score  above  fifty-five  was 
eligible  for  discharge  from  the  military  service.  Thus, 
personnel  with  the  lowest  scores  and  those  who  possessed 
professional  skills  which  the  War  Department  declared 
essential  to  its  needs  wore  assigned  to  units  leaving  for 
the  Far  East. 

173 • Records* 

Although,  on  the  whole,  the  rodeplcyment  and 
readjustment  of  officers  and  men  proceeded  with  all  the 
efficiency  and  speed  possible  under  prevailing  conditions, 


^’^'^'^^^libBditiona* 
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a nmber  of  unavoidable  hardships  and  maladjustments  in  indi- 
vidual cases  Qcourred*  •:Sbme  of  these  resulted  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  machine  records  imit  to  have  a roster  pivii^ 
up-to-date  information  on  the  adjusted  service  rating  scores 
bf  all  Msdibal  Department  personnel.  Only  60  percent  of  the 
machine  records  pl^t^s  roster  was  correct.  Officers  whose 
adjusted  service  ratings  did  not  impear»  even  though  they  met 
all  the  necessary  quali^cations  tw  redeplojiment,  were  not 
redeployed  for  separation  tintil  much  later.  Other  difficul- 
ties were  encountered  when  each:  major  command  was  authorized 
to  make  personnel  adjustments  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 
Vhen  the  st^piy  of  Qualified  officers  became  exhausted j in  a 
command,  it  had  to  appeal  to  the  Theater  Surgeon  to  supply 
its  deficiencies.  Soon  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  commands 
trade  personnel  on  a volpn^SIT  tiasls.  t-Jhen  that  failed,  a 
card  file  was  established'  f^  each  medical' officer  in  the 
Theater.  This  proved-to  ^/ in  spite  of  s<Mne  shortcomings, 
the  most  workable  moans  of  reconstituting  medical  units  on 
the  basis  of  the  four  redsployment  categories. 

174.  fiSESSUa* 

, Just  before  V-J  Day,  66  general  and  station  hos- 

pitals provided  close  to  58,000  beds,  of  Which ‘28,000  were 
-oect^led  by  patients,  IJumerous  mobile  units  ^ovided  addi- 
tional medical  service  to  the  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the 
stagipg  and  assembly  areas  of  the  "Assembly  Ax^a  GQmmat^  • 
ibeten^ve  hospital  facilities  had  to  be  provided  also  for 
German  prisoners  of  war,  recoveired  Allied  military  person- 
nel, and  displaced  persons.  Patients  in  these  categories 
totaled  as  many  as.  450,000  in  Nfey  and  some  103,000  by  V-J  Day. 

175.  Evacuation.  ‘ 

a.  The  evacuation  of  hospitalized  Mlltaiy  per- 
sonnelv-was  at  first  based  on  a 60-day  policy,  idiloh,  togeth- 
er with  a liberal  availability  of  sea  and  ari  lift,  made 
possible  the  evacuation  of  41f600  patients  in  May  and  some 
21,700  in  July.  l«H.th  the  inauguration  of  a 120-day  policy, 

e vacTiati on  tapered  i off  to  approximately  9,500  patients  dxiriog 
August* 

b.  Cherbourg  and  Southampton  were  first  the 
principal  ports  through  which  patients  were  ovacua'ted  to  the 
Zone  of  the  Interior.  When  the  line  of  communications  was 
shifted  to  Germany,  however,  Bremen  and  Bromerhaven  became 
the  main  ports  of  evacuation.  Patieebs  whoso  condition  call- 
ed for  air  evactxation  wore  flown  from  Orly  Field  in  Paris. 
Hospital  trains  traversed  .vrestorm  Europe,  carrying  patients 
from  hospital  tp  hoepital  andr  from  hospital  to.  port.  The 
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transfer  of  hos^'ltaliadd  prisoners  of  war  at  times  made  np 
the  majority  of  hospital  train  moves.  This  iias  true  in  the 
autumn  of  1945 » when  apjaraximatoly  16 1 000  were  moved  ftrom 
IVance  to  Germany  aiid^  from  on  their  arrival  from 

Norway.'  ' 


c.  The  reduced  troop  strength  and  the  120-day 
hospitalization  policy  reduced  the  scale  of  evacuation  op- 
erations in  194^.  One  ship  a month  provided  sufficient  sea 
lift  to  handle  all  evacuation  in  the  spring.  This  was 
suprlemonted  hy  an  air  lift  of  one  plane  a month.  A patient 
who  needed  to  be  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  had 
to  wait  no  more  than  thirty  days  for  transportation.  On  the 
Continonty  Plesol  auto-rail  cars  were  used  in  addition  to 
ho^ital  trains.  Over  5»000  U.  S.  Army  patients  and  some 
19 » 000  sick  prisoners  of  war  were  transported  by  rail  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1946. 


176.  Health  of  the  Command. 

The  health  of  American  troops  during  the  months 
between  V-E  Pay  and  V-J  Pay  was,  on  the  whole,  excellent. 
With  the  exception  of  venereal  disease,  there  was  a low 
incidence  of  communicable  disease.  No  major  problem  exist- 
ed, although  infections  hepatitis  showed  an  incidence  some- 
what above  normal.  Common  respiratory  disease,  which  fail- 
ed to  show  a seasonal  rise  until  late  in  November  1945,  rose 
to  175  per  thousand  per  annum  in  March  1946  then  declined 
to  83  in  June,  , Although  considered  normal,  the  average  rate 
for  1946  remained  far  above  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  year  before— a fact  attributed  to  the  youthfulness  of 
the  new  draftees  who  were  replacing  the  battle-hardened 
veterans,  ftrimaiy  and  atypical  pneumonia  presented  no  spe- 
cial problems.  Influcima  did  not  become  troublesome,  as 
some  medical  authorities  feared.  Piphtheria,  reported  fl*om 
scattered  places  throughout  the  Theater,  was  no  more  preva- 
lent in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States  and  no  clinical 
differences  existed.  It  showed  generally  a*fatallty  rate  of 
below  2 percent.  The  diagnosis  and  therapy  of  this  disease 
proved  in  some  ways  confusing  late  in  1945,  a difficiilty 
that  was  in  part  attributable  to  the  use  of  pehielUin, 
which  served  to  mask  the  local  mainfestations  of  the  disease. 
Of  the  intestinal  disease— typhoid  and  paratyphoid— only 
sporadic  cases  Were  reported.  Pysentery  infections  were  on 
a low  level,  and  outbreaks  of  common  diarrhea  were  infre- 
quent, The  incidence  of  such  ccmimunicable  disease  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  German  measles  was  low.  On  the 
other  hand,  scabies,  which  was  widespread  in  the  German  pop- 
ulation, was  similarly  widespread  among  United  States  troops 
—one  of  the  results  of  association  with  German  women. 
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177,  ygneron.1  Disease « 

a.  Without  question,  the  most  serious  medical 
problem  with  which  the  U,  S,  Arny  in  Europe  was  faced  was  the 
control  of  the  venereal  diseases.  Only  \diere  strong  measures 
to  repress  clandestine  prostitution  were  instituted  did  the 
incidence  of  the  diseases  remin  within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  other  areas  the  policy  of  nonfraternization,  educational 
programs,  increased  recreational  facilities , and  a wide  set 
of  prophylactic  stations  failed  to  check  the  contradtion  by 
Urdted  States  troops  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  Leave  cen- 
ters and.  redeployment  areas  were  the  heaviest  contributors 
to  the  number  of  infections,  Paris  and  Marseille  along 
contributing  some  4^  percent  of  all  cases  contracted  in 
Prance  Just  prior  to  V<»J  Day,  A little  over  one-third  of 
all  the  infections  were  contracted  in  Germany, 

\ * 

b.  Prom  a rate  of  below  50  per  1,000  per  andum 
during  the  last  weeks  of  combat,  tHe  Incidence  of  the 
venereal  diseases  rose  to  182  in  October  and  251  in  Decem- 
ber, reaching  a peak  of  264  in  June  194^«  The  rates  of 
infection  in  Negro  troops  were  particularly  high  throughout 
the  entire  year  of  the  occupation,  Whewas,  for  example, 
the  white  rate  of  the  Theater's  high  week  (ending  21  Decem- 
ber) in  1945  stood  at  179  per  thousand  per  annum,  the  Negro 
rate  stood  at  1,029;  and,  when  the  over-all  Theater  peek  of 
264  was  reached  during  the  week  ending  14  June  1946,  the 
Negro  rate  was  at  895  and  the  white  rate  at  197,  The  Negro 
rate  never  fell  below  512  per  thousand  per  annum;  the  white 
rate  never  rose  above  197, 

c.  All  major  commands  contributed  Iro  the  high 
rate  of  venereal  disease.  In  1945,  when  large  bodies  of 
American  troops  passed  through  the  redeplpyrnent  camps  in 
Prance,  that  country  contributed  close  to  46  percent  of  the 
total  incidence,  or  over  56,300  infections  from  July  through 
December  1945*  Germany  became  the  chief  country  of  infec- 
tion vdien  troop  concentrations  shifted  to  that  area  in  1946, 

d.  Penicillin  was  provided  to  Gorman  civil 
authorities  and  all  German  physicians  and  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  were  instrtictod  to  report  all  cases  of 
venereal  infection  coming  to  their  attention, 

178,  Administration  Subsoouent  to  V-J  Day, 

A now  period  in  Theater  administration  was  enter- 
ed when  V-J  Day  was  announced.  Although  redeplcynant  was 
still  the  biggest  task  that  confronted  the  Army  in  Europe, 
all  operations  began  to  be  conducted  irf.th  an  eye  to  the  long- 
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range  occupation  of  Germany#  Phasing  out  of  Hquidatlon 
force  medical  installations  was  acc^lorawd  atld  planhod  hos— 
'''Pltallzation  facilltlos  for  the  forces  o^;.o<5ci;ip?'.iion  in 
Gorraan^and  Austria  were  reduced#  R^^pondihility  f6f  fixed 
-'hospital  InStAllations,  ba^cfii%:i!^fJL;ci^  depots:^  and 
ch^tured  onony  madical  from,  the 

Surgeons  of  the  two  MlUteiy  to 'Headquarters > 

Theater  Service  Forces , and  at  the  end  of  1945  to,  tiie.,^ , 
Theater  Surgeon#  Some  functions,  however,  were  decent^Hzbd 
--rather  than  centralized— the  newly  activated . Continental 
Base  Section  was  charged  with  the  responslhility  of- medical 
supply  to  the  forces  of  occupation  and  of  operations  in  the 
fields  of  hospitalization  and  evacuation#  In  Jome  1946 -the 
West  African  District's  medical  facilities  and  problems  were 
integrated  with  those  of  the  rest  of.  the-Theater#  The  adr 
.iustment  of  individual  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
ifedical  Departnient  became  the.  responsibility  of  the  Theater 
Surgeon# 

179#  Supplies# 

To  Keep  medical  supplies  and  equipment  constant- 
ly flowing  to  where  they  were  needed,  a network  of . ^dical 
supply  depots,:  filler  depots,  and.  base  depots  was  maintained# 
This  was  gradually  reduced  until  there  were  oi^  a few 
consolidated  depots  by  the  end  of  June  1946#  A reorder 
point,  of  180  days  was  established,  which  was  based  upon  an 
authorized  60-day  level  of  stocks  on  hand  pl\is  a 120-day 
allowance  to  provide  for  ordering  and  shipping  time  from  ^ 
the  date  of  the  depot  inventories  to  the  actual i receipt  of 
stocks  from  the  Zone  of  the  Interior#  To  build  up  levels 
of  reserve  in  all  medical  depots  in  Germany,  large  stocks 
wore  transferred  from  .depots  in  liberated  countries#  • 
Supplies  not  needed  for.  the  forces -of  occupation  were  de- 
clared surplus  and  turned  - over  to  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
liquidation  Commissioner#  Large  stocks  of  medical  supplies 
especially  designated , for  Civil  Affairs  and  Mlltary  Govern- 
ment wore  issued  to  civil  authorities  as  the  situation  de- 
manded# 

180.  HosnltaHzation.  -,  ■ , 

The  U#S#  Amy's  medical  and  dental  facilities 
in  the  European  %eator  were  made  available  to  all  members 
of  the  armed  forces  and  their  dependents;  to  all  personnel 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the;Allies  in  United  States  areas  of 
occupation  when  medical  faciHties  of  their  own  national 
government  were  not  available;  to  emp^cyees  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  UNRRA;  to  United  States  and  United  {-Nations 
citizens  employed  by  the  United  States  Government;  and  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  vdio  were  not  omplpyoes  of  the 
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Goverjanent  but  were  in  the  Theater  on  officially  authorized 
niiasioitev  Patients  Who  heeclbd  no  more' than  TjJfhoiirs  * hoer;.,, 
pitali^tioh  wore  usually  confined  tp  general  dispjonsarios*. 
^iold  '^and  evaciKition  hospitals -provided  30-days'  h(C«pitali,iBa- 
tiohv‘and  station  eiiifl  general  hospitals  providod  .ho^I^taiiza- 
tion  of  from  30  to  120  days » At  the  end  of  June  1946^ 

‘ thir%-six  hospitals  word  in  operation  in  the  European 
Theater,  with  a total  of  some  5 #600  patients* 

ISl.  iris oners  of 

The  hospitalization  of  Oermah  prisoners*  of  war 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  military  medical  authorities 
“in  the  Theater*  A number  of  prisoner-of-war  general  and,, 
station  hospitals  wore  maintained,  staffed  ty  Gorman- (doctors 
and  nurses  under  the  si^rvision  of  TJ*S,  Army  medical 
officers*  Similar  medical  responsibility  was  exercised  oyer 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  displaced  persons  camps* 

, 182*  Nutrition*  'si.'. 

' Placing  ail  troops  on  a peacetime  diet  became 
an  important  responsibility  of  the  Theater  Surgeon*  For  a 
time  after  V-E  Day  the  reduced  troop,  strength  creail^d  ex- 
cess stocks  of  food  of  the  ”C”  and  "K"  ration  types,  which 
had  to  be  integrated  into  the  troop  menus  * Importanoe  of  re- 
placement, wherever  possible,  of  the  preserved  and  dessicated 
items  of  the  ration  with  increased  quantities  of  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables,  frozqn.. fresh  meat,  and  shell  eggs  was 
stressed,  however*  Special  diets  wore  prepared  for  patients 
in  hospitals  who  needed  specific  dietary  therapy*  Army 
nutrition  exports  studied  the  nutritional  status  of  recover- 
ed Allied  military  personnel  and  made  recomnendations  con- 
cerning the  necessary  preventive  and  therapeutic  measures 
required  for  proper  nutritional  management  in  both  medical 
and  nonmodical  eases*  J^cial  rations  wero  prepared  for 
Gorman  prisoners  of  war*  The  nutritional  state  of  the  com- 
mand in  the  Theater  continued  good  throughout  the  first  year 
of  the  occupation*  The  caloric  Intake  was  adequa'te*  The 
rations  for  both  troops  and  civilians'  employed  by 'the  army 
inprovod  with  time  and  the  number  and  typos  of  food  items 
increased*  The  feeding  of  prisoners  of  war  an^  eneny  civll- 
“lah  intorhees  presented  some  problems,  since  a large  propor- 
tion of  them  suf.fored  from  malilutrltion*  Displaced  persons 
fared  well  nutrltionaly,  being  provided  a diet  of  3»000 
calories  per  day* 

■ ' ■ , 

183*  Sanitation. 

Special';  problems  of  sanitation  arose  first  in 
connection  with  redeployment  and.  later  in  establishing 
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military  oorart(^  to  house  the  families  of  personnel  making 
up  the  forchs  fof  occupation*  A gradual  shift  took  place 
from  the  treatment  of  water  hy  field  methods  to  the  use  of 
•properly  treated  municipal  supplies  as  repairs  to  war-damaged 
distribution  systems  progrGsfsed.,  ilikowise,  pit  latrines  gave 
way  to  watorflushed  toilet,  facilltlos*  Damaged  sower  systems 
wore  reconstructed*  GarbaifO  and  rubbish  wore  disposed  of 
either  In  existihg  oiviliap  dumps  or  in  sanitary  fills* 

184*  Typhus  in  the  Civil  Population. 

The  most  seflods  public  health  threat  was  the 
louse,  transmitter  of  typhiis#  Tq  check  its  spread,  particu- 
larly in  the  immediatSa  posthostitlities  months,  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  displaced  pcrsoM  trekked  across  Europe,  the 
TI.S,  Army's  medical  authorities  had  all  people  moving  into 
and,  out  of  Gkjrmaiy  through  the  border  control  points  sprayed 
with  DDf  powder.  A'  similar  procedure  was  followed  when 
check  points  were  established  at  crossings  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  river  was  made  a cordon  santaire  against  the  migration 
of*  the  bodylpuse  from  one  part  of  Germany  to  another.  Chief 
foci  of  typhus  infection  were  the  concentration  camps, 
expocially  T>achau  and  Mauthatison.  Field  teams,  stipplied  to 
lower  medical  units  ly  the  Office  of  tho  Theater  Chief 
burgeon,  were  used  widely  in  inwestigating  reported  cases 
of  typhus  and  in  discovering  unsuspected  ones • 

185.  Tuberculosis  among  Displaced  _Per sons. 

Tho  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  displaced 
persons  camps  seriously  affected  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion of  occupied  Geimiany.  U*S,  Army  medical  officers  irere 
faced  with  tho  stupendous  problem- of  X-raying,  entire  groups 
of  people  for  identification,  diagnosis,  and  therapy.  Those 
s\:iffering  from  the  disease  were  treated  by  the  latest 
methods. 

186.  Food  for  the  Civil  Population. 

The  lack  of  food  constituted  potentially  tho 
greatest  single  menace  to  public  health  in  the  occupied 
areas  of  Germatyand  Austria,  This  was  true  particularly  in 
industrial  ai^es,  where  hard  work  and  little  nourishment 
reduced  the  resistance  to  disease  to  dangerotisly  low  levels* 

187.  Professional  Services* 

To  enable  the  Theater  Chief  Surgeon  to  maintain 
high  standard^  of  professional  service  in  military  medical 
installations,  his  staff  inclvided  consultants  in  orthopedic 
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and  plastic  surgery j infectious  diseases j tuberculosis  urolo- 
gy » neuropsychiatry,  and  other  specialties,  who  acted  as 
technical  advisors  in  the  various  fields  of  surgery  and  medi- 
cine. When  redoplcyinent  drastically  depleted  the  staff,  the 
number  of  consultants  was  reduced  proportionately  until  by 
June  1946  only  the  consultant^  in  surgery  and  mediuino 
remained. 

188.  Dental  Seyvljifp. 

A particularly  heavy  |oa4  was  thrown  on  the  Den- 
tal Corps  when  fighting  qaiic  t6  an  snd»  In  redeployment 
staging  areas  largo  dental  clinics  were  organized,  which 
wore  to  a considerable  extent  staffed  by  officers  who  wore 
themselves  awaiting  redeployment.  For  troops  remaining  with 
the  forces  of  occupation,  dental  clinics  were  established 
in  important  cities  in  and  near  Whloh  there  Were  heavy  troop 
concentrations. 

189.  Veterinary  Service* 

a.  The  chief  function  of  the  Veterinary  Corps 
was  to  inspect  the  tons  of  food  which  the  forces  consumed. 
Although,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  medical  service, 
the  Veterinary  Corps  worked  with  a'  shortage  of  officers  and 
ehlisted  men,  it  accomplished  prodigious  tasks.  Several 
billions  of  pounds  of  meat  products  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  potaids  of  nonanimal  products  were  inspected. 

b.  The  care  of  animals,  particularly  of  dogs 
acquired,  by  members  of  the  forces  as  pets,  also  fell  to  the 
Veterinary  Corps.  Before  animals  could  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  they  had  to  undergo  thorough  examinations  for 
the  presence  of  parasitic  diseases.  Veterinarians  cared 
also  for  arny  horses  and  for  pigeons  used  by  the  Signal 
Cosrps. 

190.  Army  Nurse  Corns. 

The  Amy  Nurse  Corps  entered  a somewhat  hectic 
period  when  active  combat  came  to  an  end.  Continuing  to 
provide  excellent  service  to  hospitalized  troops  ^ it  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  reducing  the  Theater  nurse  strength 
from  the  peak  of  some  17,800  in  ffey  without  inpairing  the 
service  in  fixed  and  mobile  installations,  dispensaries,- 
leave  centers,  school  centers,  hospital  trains  and  trains 
carrying  dependent  families,  displaced  pereons  camps,  and 
public  health. 
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Chapter  XV 
CIVIL  AFFAIRS 

STAFF.  REIATIOISSHIPS  IN  CIVIL  AFEMRS  AND  MILITARI 
GOT^NMENT  UNDER  THE  G-5  DIVISION 


191.  Early  DovelafPinonta, 

a*  ,To  aiflminister  enemy’  territory  and  to  aid  in 
th®  reestablishment  of  civil  government  .J.n  ^berated  conw* 
tries,  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the  Supremo.  Allied  Cork- 
mand  \ms  reorganized  as  the  G-5  Division  of  the  general 
staff  of  Supremo  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary,  For 
on  15  February  1944,  with  thirty-five  officers  allotted' 
to  it*(l)  The  G-5  Division  of  Supreme  Headquarters  became 
the  policy-making  and  coordinating  body  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  civil  affairs  in  liberated  countrios  and  to 
military  government  in  occupied  territory*  As  originally 
established,  the  Division  comprised  the  following  sectional 
Fiscal,  Legal,  Supply,  Economics^  Civil  Affairs  Operations, 
and  Staff  Duties.  A Special  Staff  Division  on  ci-vll 
affairs  was  also  instiWted  outside  the  framework  of  the 
G-5  organization; (2)  this  unit  was  later  fused  with  the 
United  States  element  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority  in 
Berlin,  A Deputy  Chief  Civil  Affairs  Officer  directed 
activities  of  the  Special  Staff  Division,  His  duties  in- 
cluded stiqpervising  the  training  schools,  controlling  the 
Country  Sections,  which  were  set  up  for  the  liberated  coun- 
tries as  well  as* for  Germany,  and  commanding  the  roar 
echelon  of  the  G-5  Division*  When  the  United  States  Gro^p 
Control  Council  took  over  the  functions  of  the  Special  . 
S.taff  Di'vlsion  on  cl-vll  affairs,  the  Country  Sections  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-5,  for  operations  and  planning. 
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b*  It  was  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Supremo  Commander  that  tho  civil  affairs  organi- 
zation sho\ild  be  closely  integrated  with  the  regular  mili- 
tary staff  throughout  the  chain  of  command*  Not  only  at  tho 
level  of  Supreme  Headquarters,  but  also  in  lower  echelons, 
the  G*5  Division  became  an  integral  part  of  tho  ilmy  organi- 
zations Civil  affairs  and  military  government  staffs  wore 
authorized  general  staff  status  in  armies  and  corps  on  3 
May  1944,  and  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 

G-5,  was  accordingly  established  at  those  headquarters*  As 
new  armies  and  corps  wore  activated  in  the  ^heater  thereafter, 
their  tables  of  organization  inc''udod  provisions  for  G-5 
Divisions* 

Q-5  Structure,  in  the  Spying  of  1945* 

a*  On  7 May  1945,  the  functional  pattern  for  . 
tho  G-5  staffs  at  the  various  command  levels  was  prescribed 
in  Appendix  "G”  to  Mministrative  Memorandum  No* 

39* (3).  This  plan  of  organization  divided  staff  functions 
according  to  the  foilowing  sections s internal  affairs} 
economics;  displaced  persons,  refugees,  and  welfare; 
legal  and.  financial;  and  reparations,  deliveries,  and 
restitutions*  * "^his  plan  was  followed  rather  closely  at 
all  echelons  of  the  command,  with  minor  deviations  to  per- 
mit adjustment  to  varying  local  conditions* 

. b*  On  V-E  Day  the  strength  of  the  G-5  Divisions 
of  Supreme  Itoadquarters  and  the  various  subordinate  commands 
was  as  follows* 


Headquarters 

SH&EF 
Com  Z 

Base  Sections 

12th  Army  Group 

First  US  Amy 

Third  D*S,  Army 

Ninth  U*  S*  Amy 

Fifteenth  D*S*  Amy 

Corps  (Fifteenth  Amy) 

Division  (Fifteenth  Amy) 

6th  Amy  Group 

Seventh  U,S,  Amy 

First  French  ?my 

Corps  (Seventh  Amy) 

Divisions  (Seventh  Amy) 

Corps  (First  French  Amy) 

Division  (First  French  Amy) 


dicers 

WO 

EM 

120 

5 

148 

31 

39 

63 

77 

67 

1 

82 

31 

44 

24 

1 

40 

2S 

1 

47 

32 

1 

31 

39 

43 

201 

267 

40 

1 

107 

18 

20 

8 

' 

10 

12 

' 96 

72 

96 

2 

2 

5 

5 
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193.  B9Qr^aniefi'tiaa'.fly,  the  Q»?  PAvlg^sn* 

-■  ■ estaiaiBhraent  of  miUtaiT’  gpvernmon^i  in.  Gor-«f,  . 

many-  poso^  several  major  problems  vhich  the  planning  staff 
of  bhe  G-5  Division  of  Supreme  HeeuSquartpr?  attempto^l  to 
solve  by  reorganialng  its  ;(Bi^|!|^i||r]|s  SubsWiary  ob- 
jectives of  the  move  were  of  the 

G-5  organization  idth  that  of  tlie  Allied  Control  Council 
for  Germany,  adaptation  of  the  Division  to  the- different  . 
fbypb  of  operations  irequlred  in  occupied  territory,  and  utili- 
zation of  manpower  assigned  to  the  staff  so  as  to  attain  - 
maximum  economy  and  efficiency.  The  plan,  which  became 
effective  on  1 March  1945,  provided  for  seven  fpnctional 
branches,  representatives  from  five  of  which  corapoaod.  a plan- 
ning conrdttco,(4)  The  last  major  change  in  organization  of 
the  G-*5  Division  under  the  combined  ccwnnand,  30  /^rll  1945, 
provided  for  eight  branches t Supply,  Displaced  Persons,  ; 
I^gal,  Public  Health,  Finance,  Economics,  Public  Relations,  . - 
and  Administration. (5)  This  final  reorganization  consti-i 
tuted  merely  .a  regrouping,  of  ftuictions.  Responsibilities 
of  the  G-5  Division  of  Supremo  Headquarters  included  forma- 
tion of  policies  on  civil  affairs  and  military  gpvornmentj 
mobilization,  training,  and  assignment  of  personnel  to  i»-  . 
plement  those  poll ciesj  and  supervision  of  execution  of  . 
policies. 

194* Rolo  of  the  G-5  Division  at  Theater  Beadauartora 
Level,  ♦ 

The  G-5  Division  of  Headquarters,  European 
Theater,  of  Operations,  functioned  in  the  Communications 
Zone  as  an  area  command  subordinate  to  Supreme  Headquarters. 
Because  army  groups  wore  under  the  operational  jiirisdlction 
of  the  Siqprerae  Command,  the  G-5  Division  of  Theater  Head—  • 
quarters  played  but  a minor  role  in  the  early  dovolppmont  of 
military  government  in  Gomiany.  Only  on  personnel  and  adr- » 
ministrative  matters  did  the  Chain  of  command  lead  -freau  the 
G-5  Divisions  of  army  groups  to  Hcadquartors,  Europqap 
Theater  of  Operations*  Ibc  G— 5 Division,  of  Headquartqrs,  , . 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  oventually  merged, with  the 
United  States  element  of  the  G-5  Division  of  Supreme  -Hoed— 
quarters  to  form,  the  G-5  staff  of  U.S.  Forces,  European 
Theater, (6) 

195.  G-5  Staffs  in  Army  Groups.  v • 

a.  The  organization  of  G-5  .Divisions  in  arny 
groups  anticipated  to  a largo  extent  the  form  proscribed  for 
them  in  Appendix  "G”  of  SHAEF  /administrative  Ifcmorandura  No., 
39.(7)  ?fter  its  reorganization  on  17  March  1945,(8)  the 
G— 5 staff  of  the  12th  Army  Group  conformed  almost  coropletoiy 
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with  tho  provisions  of  tho  directive.  The  only  changes 
necessary  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Appendix  "G” 
wore  the  reduction  of  the  Public  Safety  Branch  to  tho 
status  of  a subbranch  under  Internal  Affairs  and,  tho  real- 
location  of  several  functions  of  the  Econoiaics  Branch* 

The  most  critical  of  the  problGitis,  faced  by  the  G-5  Division 
of  the  12th  Arny  Grot^)  yas  the  lack  of  personnel  for  its 
military  government  detachinsntejf  On  6 May  1945  Head- 
quarters, European  Theater  of  Operations,  authorized  a tem- 
porary overstrength  in  order  to  activate  provisional  mili- 
tary government  uni^*(9)  ^rsonhel  comprising  the  over- 
strength  were  attacl^ed  to  the  Epropean  Civil  Affairs 
Division  for  adrainistpaiive  purposes»  and  allocated  to  tho 
First,  Third.,  and  Nipth'  U^S,  Armies*  When  the  12th  Amy 
Group  was  inactivated  on  1 August  1945 »( 10)  officers  of 
its  G-5  Division  wore  assigned  to  Theater  Headquarters, 
which  reassigned  several  of  them  to  the  G-5  Di^sion  of  the 
Theater  General  Board*(ll) 

b*  When  the  6th  Apiiy  became  operational  on 

15  September  1944,  its  Oivil  iiffaips  Section  was  granted 
general  staff  status  ih  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Supreme  Command,  Tho  '6th  Amy  Grov^  established  a train- 
ing center  to  provide  specialists  in  tho  different  phases 
of  military  government  to  supplement  military 'government 
officers  received  from  the -Einrope an  Civil  Affairs  Division, 

(12)  When  6th  Arny  Group  whs  inactivated  on  21  July  1945 

(13) ,  its  G-5  activities  vrara  absorbed  by  the  G-5  Divi^ 
sion  of  Headquarters,  U,S,  Forces,  European  Theater, 

196,  G-5  Staffs  in  Armies, 

a.  The  organizational  pattern  for  civil  af- 
fairs and  military  government  sections  in  armies  was  es- 
tablished by  a Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowances  pub- 
lished on  15  April  1944,(14)  The  Table  provided  for  an 
army  G— 5 division  vdth  a staff  of  thirty-one  officers  and 
fifty  enlisted  men  of  specific  qualifications.  As  the 
European  Civil  Affairs  Division  was  not  authorized  to  secure 
military  goveriinent  personrol  from  other  than  its  own  re-, 
sources,  amy  G-5  sections  frequently  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain men  of  the  grades  and.  ratings  indicated,  by  the  Table, 
Deviations  from  requirements  imposed  by  the  Table  wore  made 
in  the  organization  as  well  as  the  personnel  of  the  G-5 
staffs.  The  G-5  Division  of  tho  Third  U,S.  Amy  was  es- 
tablished xd-th  only  five  of  the  twelve  branches  recommended 
by  the  Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowances,  The  First  and 
Ninth  Armies  made  similar  adjustments.  Through  amy  groups, 
tho  Supreme  Conni'and  attached,  specialists  on  monuments,  fine 
arts,  archives,  and  military  histories  to  tho  amy  G-5 


sections.  Naval  officers  vdth  specialiaefl  training  in  mill- 
taiy  governiMnt  Vork  were  px^ssed.  into  service.,  Piarther 
snpplementihg  the  CU5  staff  were  American  Red  Cross  workers 
in  civilian  war  relief  and  ..field  directors  of  UNRPA.  Opera- 
tional control  of  all  milit^s^,  j^oiver  vas'  , 

vested  in  the  amy  cbimnand^iSi^tr^tl^Q^  headqtiarters 

handled  matters  of  supply the  units* 
To  obtain  ad<-''itional  military  govermerit  personnel!  the 
commanders  of  each  of  the  four  armies  established  trainii^ 
centers  in  their  respedtive  areas.  ' 

b.  In  accordance  with  instructions  initiated  "by 
the  Supreme  Command,  the  First,  Third  and  Ninth  U.S.  Armies 
mobilized  about  130  provisional  militaiy  government  units 
for  temporary  deployment  in  the  Soviet  ajr€a.(15)  When  the 
Soviet  forces  assumed  responsibility  for  military  government 
on  4 July  1945,  the  American  provisional  detachments  were 
withdrawn  end  disbanded. 

c.  With  the  formal  confirmation  Of  the  Eastern 
Military  District  on  12  August  1945(16),  the  G-5  Division 
of  the  Third  Army  was  reorganieed  as  the  Office  of  Military 
Government  for  Bavaria,  and.  consolidated  with  Regional 
Military  Government  Detachment  E-201,  The  Assistant  Chief 
of  staff,  G-5,  of  the  Third  Army  became  Deputy  Director  of_ 
the  new  organization.  The  G-5  Division  of  Seventh  D*S. 

Army  was  reorganized  at  the  same  time.  A staff  memorandum 
of  the  Seventh  IT.S.  Army  placed  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G-5,  on  a Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  level  and  made  him 
responsible  to  the  array  commander  for  all  military  govern- 
ment of  Western  Military  District. (17)  1<Jhen  the  Seventh 
N^S.  Army  was  phased  out  On  1 April  1946(18),  its  area, 
units , and  functions  were'  put  under  Third  Army  control.  On 
1 January  1946  the  G-5  Division  of  the  Third  Army  was  re- 
established with  Administration,  Mllitei^  Government,  and 
Displaced  Persons  Branches.  ..  The  most  important  functions 
of  the  new  G-5  Division  "word  the  .control  of  displaced  per- 
sons and  acting  as  liaison  between  the  independent  units  of 
military  government  and  tactical  forces,  whose,  only  other 
tie  was  the  Theater  Cooimaeder. 

197.  The  G-5  Division  of  Theater  Headquarters. 

a.  After  final  determination  of  the  exact  limits 
of  the  United  States  Zone  of  17  JtQy  1945,  the  functions  as- 
signed to  the  G-5  Division  of  Theater  Headquarters  rapidly 
increased.  ’'Jhen  the  German  Economic  Control  Agency  was 
abolished  on  1 August  1945(20),  its  functions  and  personnel 
were  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-5,  of  Thea- 
ter Headq\jarters.  On  10  August  1945,  the  Theater  G-5 
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I^ivision  assxaied  control  of  all  German  plants  \diich  processed 
or  stored  food  and  Beverages •(21)  T^nth  the  elimination  of 
the  Production  Control  Agency  on  24  August  , 1945 » the  Indi:®try 
Branch  was  established  to  teike  over  its  responsibilitios  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  (W5  PiviSion,!  The  Industry  Branch 
panned  for  the  industrial  diBairo^nt  of  Germany  and  super- 
vised all  activities  of  n434tcTy  gpyornftent  agencies  in  the 
control  of  . industry.  Theile  reBponsib3,iity  were  of  brief 
duration,  however^  for  on  4 DotObor  1941  the  G-»5  Division  of 
Theater  Headquarters  was  rodosignaibed  as  the  Office  of  ^fl.li- 
tary  Government  (U.S.  Zone)  and  4^8  personnel  and  functions 
were  absorbed  by  the  now  otganizaibi0n*i[^)  This  move  result- 
ed in  a complete  break  bet^feon  military  government  and.  the 
tactical  forces,  the  only  yemaiping  liq-Lson  being  the 
Theater  Commander,  who  wps  also  Wlltayy  Governor  of  the 
United  States  Zone*  ; * 

b*  Consolidation  of  the  varied  divisions  and 
branohes  of  military  government  Berlin  early  in  1946  led  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  G-5  Division  at  Headquarters, 

United  States  Forces,  T'toopoan  Theater#  Aeeordingly  a 
general  order  recreating  the  G-5  staff  of  the  Theater  Can- 
mander  was  published  on  7 March  1946  to  become  effective  on 
1 April* (23;  At  the  same  time,  the  Office  of  Jttlitary  Goverit- 
ment  (U.S.  Zone)  was  disbanded  and  its  functions  were  divid- 
ed between  the  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany 
(U.S.)  and  the  new  G-5  Division  of  Theater  Headquairtors. 
*ifty-oight  offieers  and  two  warrant  offieers  were  assigned 
to  the  G-5  staff  on  28  ^ferch  1946«.(24)  The  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-5,  held  also  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  Displaood 
Persons  Brandh*  The  organizational  chart  of  the  Division 
provided  for  seven  branches:  Plans  and  Coordination,  Re- 

ports and  Information,  Administration,  Economic  Affairs, 
Government  Affairs,  Supply,  and  Displaced  Persons.  . The  G-5 
Division  was  charged  with  the  following  staff  responsibili- 
ties: advising  the  Theater  Commander  on  military  govemmont 
matters  affecting  the  occupation  fwces;  coordinating  the 
activities  of  field  forces  with  those  of  military  government 
agencies;  maintaining  liaison  with  the  Office  of  Military 
Government  f<Jr  Germany  (U.S,);  caring  for  displaced  persons 
in  the  United  States  Zone  and  repatriating  them  in  accord- 
ance with  arrangements  made  by  the  Combined  Repatriation 
Executive  of  the  Allied  Control  Authorily;  establishing'.  , • 
liaison  with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  in  the  United  States  Zone  and  also  for  Ger- 
many as  a whole;  and  conducting  civil  affairs  in  countries 
other  than  Germany. 
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G«5  Pi:^^3lon  of  tho  Gonoral  Bo^Td.. 

The  Goiteral  , of  Theater ^ was  os-  - 

tabllshea^on;!?  Jur|p  1945||||i-|sij|0^  tto  Haad-" 

quarters  of  the  Hf|eentH  ia.s,  '^i’ch  becainp'  a,  station 

comple^nt  for  the  |pard*(25)  The,  purpbso  of  the.  General  i: 
Board  was  to  analyse- tbo  cangjaign.lh  the  Evaropean  .Renter 
and  the  tactics  and  administiration  of  the  B.S.  forces  in  the 
European  Theater,  and  to  m^o  studies  and  rocoiranandations  on 
such  special  probleins  as  \rero  rbforrod  to  it  by  Theater  Hoad-^ 
quarters. (26)  Brig.  Gen.  C.  B.  .Byan  headed  the  G-5  section 
of  the. General  Board,  which  was  staffed  by  a group  of 
historians,  analysts,  and  research  specialists,  assisted 
periodically  by  special  consTiltants. 


DISPIACED  PERSONS 


199.  Origin  oS^  the  Displaced  Persons. 

a.  In  1939  Germany  lacked  adequate  manpower  for 
prolonged  total  war,  and  it  was  only  through  the  use  of 
foreign  labor  that  the  Nasls  wore  able  to  maintain  simul- 
taneously a large  military  force  and.  a high  level  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  production.  It  was  estimated  that 
before  the  war  the  Reich  was. employing  half  a mlllioh  for- 
eign workerh,  largely  Italians,  Large-scale  recruitment 

of  additional  workers  dated  from  the  autumn  of  1939,  after 
tho  dutbreak  of  the  war,  These  consisted  mostly  of  forood 
laborers  and  prisoners  ftom  tho  conqxiered.  countries.  By 
the  close  of  1940,  a million  foreign  laborers  wore  in  Ger- 
many, and  tho . nimabor  had  increased  to  an  ostimatod  five 
million  by  June  1943. 

b.  In ■ obtaining  laborers  throughout  the  occu- 
pied countries  the  Fa.ais  omployod  recruitment  methods  which 
Varied  from  enticement  to  indirect  compulsion  and  open 
conscription.  They  described  all  foreign  luborers  as  vol- 
unteers, but  they. divided  them  into  throe  categories  and  had 
'a  distinct  standard  of  treatment  for  each  groijjp',^  The  fiSrat 
group,  coming  from  Prance,  Belgium,  qr)d 'the  Netherla.nds,  re- 
ceived virttmilly  the  same  pay  and  troaln'oht  as , Gormn  labor- 
ers, The  second  group,  the  P9I0S,  received  ohiy  the. -lowest 
customary  rate  of  pay  and  were  subject  to  mariy  restrictions 
in  public  places.  The  third  group,  con^josed  of  Russians  and 
Ukrainians,  recoivod  the  worst  treatment  of  all,  as  they  ware 
denied  the  few  benefits  oxtondod.  to  most  foreign  workers. 
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,c.  In  JijijQ  1944  it  ^fes  ostimpited  that  there  were 
11»332,700  Tdltsplaced  persons  and  tcfugees  (exclusive  of  Ger- 
man refugees)  in  JV’ance,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Luxoiiiburg,  and  Goi^any*  Of  this  number,  8,935,400 
wore  displaced  persons  in  countries  and  2,3^,3<W 

wore  refugees  vdthin  thsir  oisi  COW  They  spdfce  at 

least  twenty  different  languages*  00^3  from  twenty  coun- 
tries, and  were  the  concern  of  as  governmeffts* 

200,  Plans  for  Dealing  Persons. 

' a#  Plans,  ^or  bundling  displaced  persons  were 
being  studied  by  the  United  States  csbii^t  as  early  as  29 
October  1942*  The  broad  policies  and  proceduius  vdth  re- 
spect to  those  individuals  wore  comprehensively  stated  in  the 
"Outline  Plan  for  refugees  ai^  Dlspla-ced  Persons,"  pub- 
lished by  Swrome  Headqunptors,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force 
on  4 Juno  1944*  This  provided*  among  other  things,  that 
machinery  in  liberated  territories  would  be  set  up  so  as  to 
prevent,  insofar  as  possible , movement  o£  displaced  persons 
and  refugees  fr'om  hindering  operations  of  the  annies.  The 
core,  control,  and  repatriation  of  these  persons  was  made 
the  responsibility  of  the  Allied  national  authorities  con- 
cerned, sub.lect  to  supervision  by  the  military.  The  prin- 
ciples of  this  plan  remained  in  effect  during  most  of  the 
operations  in  France  arK?  Belgium.  The  policies  announced 
in  Jime  1944  were,  in  general,  reiterated  in  an  administra- 
tive  nremorandum  of  Supreme  Headquarters,  dated  18  November 

1944  and  revised  16  April  1945*  The  revised  policies,  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a guide  for  operations  in  Germany, 
differed  in  many  respects  fran  those  of  the  "Outline  Plan*" 
Purlrg  the  period  of  combat  operations.  Supreme  Head- 
quarters assumed  over-all  administrative  supervision  of  the 
care,  control,  and  repatriation  of  displaced  persons  and 
control  of  refugees,  but  after  military  government  was  Im- 
posed, responsibility  for  United  Nations  displaced  persons 
was  vested  in  field  commanders. 

b.  The  Yalta  Agreement,  concluded  pn  11  February 

1945  at  Yalta,  in  Crimea,  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States,  an3  Great  Britain,  included 
plans  for  the- care  of  displaced  persons  of  the  three  coun- 
tries concerned.  As  it  gave  to  liberated  Soviet  citizens 
the  same  maintenance  scale  as  that  aluthorized  for  Allied 
military  personnel,  the  Yalta  Agreement  created  a privileged 
class  of  persons  idiose  handling  became  more  and  more 
difficulty  , 
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201.-  V Early  JExperlences  In  %ndllng  Displaced. 

:<  a.  : The  di^-placea 
the  perl-p4  ,1ust 

rather  than  displaqed  pejfrslMi 

first  displ^od  persons  were  moved  fron  aimor:  areas  into  the, 
French  7 one. of  the  Intori or*  A^oncios,  other, than  the 
military  and  Allied  national  authorltios  concerned  ^ iirtiich 
assisted  in  the  care  and  control  of  displaced,  persons  and 
refugees  ijore  lilJRPA,  InteWlovorhmehtal  Committee  on 
Hefugoesf.and.  Mission  Militaire  lAaison  Mministrative* 

The  Displaced  Arsons  Executive  was  that  part  of  the  oivl^  . 
affairs  organizati.on  assigned  to  specific  tasks  in  connec-;; 
tiop;  with  the  discharge  of  the'  Si^reme  Cami^nder*s  responp- 
sibility  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons.* 

, b*  The  displaced  pors^  program  in  France  was 
at  all  times  [handicapped  by  inadequate  housing,  food,  fuel, 
medical  dupplles,  and  clothing^  a^  trj^portatiqn  was  not 
always ^available- for  bringing  supplies "into  camps*  The 
knowledge  gained,  in  movements  of  dispiacod  Tperspna  in  Prance 
and  other  liberated  countries  proved' to  be  ini^li^ble  in 
organising  the  mass  movements  which  characterised  .the  pro- 
gram of  repatriation  from  Germany*  : ; ■ • r * 


202*  Experience  in  Handling  Displaced  Persona  Gained 
in  the  Rhineland  Campaign* 


f . ' f _ • i t . ' 

a.  ' Under  the  >’?standfast'!  policy  directed  by 
Supreme  Headquarters  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Gemany,  no 
uncontrolled  moyomont  .of  displaced  persons  was  to  bo  por-  . 
mittod.  - -Western  Europeans  wore  to  be  returned  to  their., 
countries  as  soon  .as  possible,  and  eastern  Europeans  were 
to  be  collqcted  and  held  in  assembly ..oontors  pending  com?*;, 
plotion  of -arrangements  for  their  crossing  Soviet  linos 
for  repatriation* 


b.  As  the  United  States  armies  -advanced  into 
Germany  east  of  the  Rhine,  the  numbers  of  liberated  dis- 
placed person^  increased  considerably.  Housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  •COTjmunlcation  facilities  were  inadequate,  Jt 
became  apparent  that  existing  plans  fca*  dlspiacGd  persons  - 
centers  were  not  feasiblq  in.-^^ew  of  conditions  encountered 
and .personnel  available*.  Experience  gained  in  Prance  and  in 
Germary  iixlieated  that  plara  for  executing  largo  scale  move- 
ments should  ta.ke  into  consideration  the  need  for  careful 
synchronization  of  transport  and  movements,  study  of  traffic 
flow  and  available  routes,  and  planning  of  reception  arrange- 
ments* 
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203 • The  Displaced  Population  as  of  V-E  Day • 

On  8 May  1945  there  viere  over  2|320,000  displaced 
persons  in  the  part  of  GeriBQiiy  pndej*  Amorican  control  (areas 
held  by  the  12th-  and  6th  4^17  Maintenance  of  law 

and  order  was  a problein  pf  ^^ave  poppbpn  to  xnilitaiy  authori- 
ties, as  Tnany  displaced  psi’i^one  went  a rampage  on  being 
liberated*  This  usually  to^  the  fcsp  of  vdld  and  unauthoa- 
rized  shooting,  and  widespread  looting  of  Gorman  homes, 
stores,  and  warehouses*  When  tactical  units  could  be  used, 
order  \ias  rapidly  established*  " 

204,  Readjustment  apd  Changes  ii^  Administration  after 
V-E  Day.  - ■ ^ 

Staff  responsibility  fop  displaced  persons  opera- 
tions during  the  period  of  combined  ctmitnand  was  assigned  to 
G-5  Division,  Supreme  Headquarters*  fhe  Staff  element  with 
primary  responsibility,  was  knoim  as  the  Displaced  Persons, 
Refugees,  and  Welfare  Branch,  redesignated  in  March  1945  as 
the  Displaced  Persons  Branch*  Upon  the  dissolution  of 
•Supreme  Headquarters  on  14  July  1945,  U*Sw  Forces,  European 
Theater,  assTiined  control  of  the  United  States  Zone  of 
Germany*  A new  agency,  known  ns  the  Combined  Displaced 
Persons  Executiyo^  continued  operations  with  respect  to  dis- 
placed persons*  The  Combined  Displaced  Persons  Executive 
ceased  to  exist  on  1 October  1945,  on  vrtiich  date  the  Com- 
bined Repatriation  Executive  came  into  being*  The  new 
agency  was  a quadripartite  body  under  the  Allied  Control 
Authority,  with  the  function  of  coordinating  interzons.1 
and  repatriation  movements*  After  this  change,  displaced 
persons  operations  became  zonal  functions,  staff  responsi- 
bility in  the  United  States  Zone  being  exorcised  by  the 
Displaced  Persons  Branch,  G-5  Division,  U*S*  Forces,  Euro- 
pean Theater,  The  Combined  Repatriation  Executive  was  the 
operating  agency  of  the  Rrlsoner  of  War  and  Displaced  Persons 
Directorate  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority* 

205*  Reduction  of  the  Displaced  Ropulatioti* 

a*  During  the  period  of  combat  operations,  re- 
patriation of  displaced  persons  was  undertaken  only  vrhen 
operations  permitted  or  reqiilred*  Upon,  termination  of 
hostilities,  however,  ropatrintion  became  an  undertaking  of 
high  priority  and.  major  importance*  Displaced  persons  re- 
turned home  in  many  types  of  transport*.  Organized  movements 
were  made  by  truck  convoy,  ,t-rcin,  air,  and  boats,  but  there 
were  also  many  repatriates  who  traveled  on  foot,  by  bicycle, 
in  automobile  and  horse-drawn  conveyances* 
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. b.  In  Nay  alone , more  thax;i  half  of  tho  Fronchi 
Belgians,  Nothorlandors,  anfl  IwKombinrgQrs  wore  repntrl^ 
and  by  15  j’one  1945  the  g®oatol?’  part:  ' tho  displabe 

ern  Europoans'  had  booh’  ■e'ountriea*__ 

Soviet  citizens'  constitu^d  'the  liw  single  catogo^ 
maining  to  be  repatriated  from  the  United  State's  Zone’*  ■ * 
Although  the  movoihont  bf  Scariot  citiaens  homeward  did;  not 
get  under  way  until  Ntiy  , almost  99  pQrc0*itof  those  uncevorod 
in  tbe  Ifeitcd  States  Zone  had  been  repatriated  by  .'the  end 
of  August*  This  rdewd  was  possible  because  of  agreements 
concluded  botxjeon  Soviet  and  United  States  authorities* 

Mass,  .delivery  through . arny  lines  bfficially  -began  vttth*  the 
signing  of  the  Hallo  Agreombnt  on  22  May  1945*  Informal 
movomont  of  Italians  began  early  in  June,  and,  as  a. re suit 
of  eonfqrences  hold  at^ Bolzano  and  Hdmc,  the  repatz'lation 
of  Italians  progressed  rapidly  from  Juno  thfoiigh  .^ptembor* 
®y  the  end  of  September  1945*mbre  than  97  percent  of  all 
known  displaced  Italians  in  the'  United  States  Zone  had  boon  .. 
sent  home*  Polish  repatriation  actually  started  about 
mid-July  1945,  but  .progressed  very  *8lowly*  Other  agreements 
facilitated  the  repatriation  of  Tiigdslavs,  Greeks,  and 
Balkan  ox-enemy  .nationals* 

206*  Disposition  of  Speolal^Categorles  of  DisnlaCod 
Persons*  . 

a*  Soviet  citizens  uncovered  in  Allib<^;  military 
operations  originally '.wore  treated  in  th6  Shi&e' man^r  as 
other  United  .Nations  nationals*  However,  tho  Yalta  AgTopr 
ment  contained ■ special  additional  provlsiofas  for  their  lene- 
fit,  one  being  that  . they,  wore  in  all  cases  to  b^  se^gatdd 
in  special  centers  as  soon  as  their  claims  to  Sovlot  \ 
citizenship  hod  be  on  ..Accepted  by  the  Sovlot  repatriation  " 
ropre  sentatiyo  • 

b*  In  June  1945  the  Siqjromo  Cemonandor  directed 
that  immediate  plans  should  'bo  made,  to  establish  special 
camps  for  stateless  and  nofi^^jrepatx^blo'  perabits  and  these 
whose  repatriation  was  likely  to  bo  deferred  for  some  time* 
In  August  1945'  this  policy  was  restated  more  completely*  ■ 

Tho  established  policy  of  U;S.  Forces,  European  Theater, 
was  that  steteloss  and  non*rojpat3?iable  .per8OTi8  be 

granted  the  ?f-me  assistance  as  United  Nations  displaced  per- 
sons* ' 

c*  Special  considerations  wore  asked  for  porse- 
cuteoB,  including, Jewish  displaced  persons.  In  October  1945 
special  rations  wore  authorized  for  certain  persons  who  had' 
boon  persecuted  'by  tho  Nazis*  Persocutecs  who  so  desired 
vroro  to  he  accommodated  in  spocial  ccntcps  apart  from  other 
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displaced^persctxa  installations,  and  those  living  in  approved 
centers  wore  to  receive  a food  ration  of  2,500  calories  per 
person  a day,  instead  of  the  regular  ration  of  2,300  calories, 
Persecuteos  residing  putside.  approved  centers  were  entitled 
to  a ration  card,  one  cntegpiy  highep  then  the  German  rations 
which  would  otherwise  ha'TO  authofized  for  them# 

- d.  The  policy  affoctiipg  cXfOhsw  displaced 

persons  provided  that  tjjey  wow|d  lip  to  their  oou»* 

trios  of  nationality  fpnrier'^alde?»do»  without  regard  to 
their  personal  wishes,  with  thp  expep^lon  of  persecutoes 
among  them  \iho  wore  assimilathd  to  United  Nations  status# 

207#  Caro  and  Ma^i^tg]^n,p|^  o^  B|^|placod  Persons. 

The  care  and  msintenapee  6:^?  United  Nations  dis- 
placed persons  was  from  tj^s  first  the  i;ijespon^^  of  the 

senior  military  cesnmander#'  t^on  teimdiiation  of  hostilities, 
field  commanders  wore  diroctSd  tp  execute  fully  tho  plan  for 
care  and  control  of  displaced  persons#  In  the  summer  of 
1945  tho  Theater  Commander  reviewed  tho  problem  of  displaced 
persons  and.  established  the  standart  for  their  care  and 
maintenance#  It  was  onqphasized  that  tho  care  of  United 
Nations  displaced  persons  and  assimiloes  still  remained  a 
major  military  objective*  Provisions  wore  made  for  obtaining 
necessary  supplies  and.  for  furnishing  displaced  persons  with 
nodical  care,  educational  opportunities,  and  employment# 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
displaced  children  rmcovored  in  Gemasy,  with  particular 
reference  to  those  who  were  not  accompanied  hy  a parent  or 
legal  guardian. 

208,  Relationship  be tireon  the  Army  and  UMBRA. 

a#  The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  program  in  the  Dnitcd  States  Zone  of  Germany 
was  limited  to  the  performance  of  certain  functions  dele- 
gated to  the  agency  by  the  Theater  Commander.  The  military 
assumed  responsibility  for  basic  supplies  for  the  care  of 
displaced  persons,  which  included  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  stpplies  necessary  to  maintain  health  and  san- 
itation within  the  , camps*  It  also  was  responsible  for 
transporting  supplies  to- the  carps,  maintaining  security, 
and  providing  communication  facilities#  Array  also  a- 
greed  to  furnish  necessary  facilities  for  the  maintenance 
of  administrative  operations  of  UNRRA  at  team  level  and  at 
necessary  headquarters  id. thin  the  United  States  Zone. 

UNHRA  provided  the  necessary  personnel  for  camp  administra- 
tion and  supervision  above  the  team  level,  and  also  agreed 
to  furnish  such  supplies  as  cigarots,  soap,  and  razor  blades 
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for  the  displaced  persons*  During  the  first-  few  months  of 
the.  occupation,  there  existed  some  confusion  with  respect 
to  the  relationship  \diich.  should  OTCist  the  Arny^ 

and,  UMRRA,  hut  this  rel^i|^i|||pviiW|i 
factory  basis  during  tho^^lw^|ii^  ■' 

b*  The  agreement  made  b®twoen  the  St^prom©  Cem- 
mander.and  DNRBA  on  25  November  1944  continued  in  effect  * 
even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  combined  command  in  July  ’ 
1945*  The  draft  of  a proposed  new  agreement  between  the  - 
military .authorities  in  the  United  States  Zone  and  UNBEA  * 
was  submitted  to  the  War  Department  for  approval  in  Septem- 
ber 1945)  and  an  approved  draft  was  released  by  the  War 
Department  in  January  1946*  This  was  amended,  and  signed  as 
the  now  .agreement  on  19  February  194&*  ' 

209*  Changes  in  AdndnlStratlve  Structure  in  1946* 

a*  On  1 January  1946,  the  Offices  of  Military 
Government  for  the  three  Gorman  lander  in  the  United  States 
Zone  becamei..jd,ndeppndent  commands  under  their  respootivo 
directors*  .c,.5p^yor,  the,  Co^imahding  Generals , Eastbrn  and  - '•  ' 
Western  Military  Distriots,  and  the  Commanding  General,  ' 
Theater  Service. Forces*  retained  existing  responsibilities' " 
for  the  administration  of  d.isplaCGd.  persons,  including  the 
management,  of  camps,  disciplinary  control,  supply,  and  mcrTO 
ment  of  such  persons*  With  this  change  in  administrative, 
structure , responsibility  for  displaced  persons  was  trails-  * 
f erred,  from  military  government-units  to  units  of  the  oCcu^ 
pational  forces.  The  1st  Armored  Division  assumed  control 
of  all  camps  and  assembly  centers  in  the  Wurttemberg-Baden.. 
area,  and  the  3d.  InfantiyJW’^si on,  assumed  control • 
Grosshesson*  / . 

b,  (hi  1 April  1946  the  Office  of  Militaiy  Govern^, 
ment  (U.S,  Zone)  ceased  to  exist,  and  simultaneously  there 
was  established  in  Theater  Headquarters-  a now  G*i»5.  Division 
with  primary  staff  responsibility  for  displaced  persons*' 

The  G-5  Division  was  charged  with  the  supervision-  bf  control, 
maintenance,  and  care  of  displaced  persons  in  the.  Bni tod 
States  Zone  and  their  repatriation  in  accordance  with 
announced  policies  and  in  accordance  with  airangements  mad© 
by  the  Combined  Hepatriation.Executivo  of  the  Allied  Control 
Authority  for  coordimting  group  movements  between  the  . 

United  States  Zone  and.  other  zones  or  other  ■coutitrios* 
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a«  During  October  1945  It  became  appasrent  that 
Jews  were  infiltrating  t|»  tlnite4  States  Zone  of  Ger- 
many in  substantial  nvanbcrot  Thtp  miipatiton  continued  for 
weeks  attaining  peaks  in  i;io^f?|l|5ey  February  1946, 

and  in  the  following  sp^^g,  , was ‘generally  ftpn 

eas'tem  Europe,  predooi|^||y  ^||nd,  where,  it  was. 
estimated,  as  many  as  90  ^^cent  of  t|e:  i^iltrees  origi- 
natedk  Early  in  Januarjir  fleye  weiw  a;pproximately  40,000 
Jews  in  the  ttoited  States '’^het  the  P^  ia  regard  to 
these  persons,  initially,  :^0  t®  a(^|  them  to  special 
centers  apart  from  other  ^Ifplaped  pef^s  and  accord  them 
reasonable  car©  mtil  tiio^  |>e©n  clarified*  In- 

filtration of  displaced^  j^^i^bns  int4  fhe  Ihilted  States  Zone 
showed  a marked  inereaso  <|uf%ig  th$  of  l&y  1946  and 
continued  at  a steadily  aocWerating  r^te  from  all  directions 
in  June* 

b*  An  increasing  amount  of  lawlessness  and  crime 
throughout  the  fall  of  1945  indicated  the  Inadequacy  of 
existing  policies  for  maintaining' law  and  oirder  among  dis- 
placed persons*  Now  directives  on  maintenance  of  laW  and 
order  were  issued  in  January  and  again  in  March  1946*  In 
Ikiy  the  Theater  Oommander  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  control  over  displaced  persons , as  evldoncod  by 
the  many  reports  of  their  participation  in  armed  aggression, 
theft,  and  bi^ck-market  activities,  and  ordered  a rosurvoy 
of  all  control  measures  then  in  cffoct* 


a*  order  to  clarify  the  doubtful  status  of 
many  displaced  persons  and  to  encourage  repatriation,  a re- 
view of  the  status  of  all  persons  who  had  been  accorded 
Ikiitcd  Nations  displaced  persons  treatment  was  proposed  in 
November  1945*  The  plan,  as  determined  in  January  1946 
with  ttio  approval  of  tho  Uar  Dopartmont,  was  sintpUfiod  to 
consist  of  a thorough  screening  of  all  inhabitants  of  Ihitod 
Nations  assembly  contors  and  of  future  applicants  for  ad- 
mission thereto*  Plans  wore  laid  for  a full-scalo  screen- 
ing to  begin  in  June  1946,  By  tho  end  of  Juno,  approximate- 
ly 12  percent  of  tho  displaced  persons  in  the  Tftiited  States 
Zone  had  boon  scroonod*  JIpproximatoly  8 percent  of  those 
had  boon  found  unqualified  for  displaced  persons  status* 
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b*  Theatev.; policy:  on  the  repati'fetion  of 
citizen^  as  restated  early  in  January  1946  provided  that 
certain  categories  would  be  repatriated  without  regard  to 


their  persons!  wishes 


i;  ^ ^ 


c«  The  UMted  Nations 

displaced  persons  care  and  treatment  for  ceftain  categories 
of  displaced  persons y considered  in  November  of  the  previous 
year,  became  effective  on  15  May  1946*  The  provision  was 
applieablft  to  nationals  of  Belgium,  Gzechosl^alcia,  Denmark, 
France,  Greese,  Ltacemburg,  the  Netherlands,  rhnd  Norway,  but 
certain  exceptions  were  made* 


•4  • 

d«,r.  ;The  President  of  the  United  States  issued, 
under  datp  of  22  December  1945,  a dii»ective  bn  immigration, 
whieh  had  the  effect  of  setting  in  mbtlon  preparations  for 
the  early  resumption  of  immigration  to  the  United  States* 

It  was  realized , however,  that  the  established  quotas  for 
iimnigration  would  not  permit  entry  to  any  appreciable 
number  of  displaced  persons* 


e*  On  30  J'une  1946  there  were  in  the  United 
States  Zone  of  Germany  368,000  United  Nations  displaced  per- 
sons in  camps  and  115,000  (estimated)  outside  camps,  for  a 
total  of  483,000;  in  the  United  States  Zone  of  Austria  there 
were  23,P39  in  camps  and  20,489  out  of  camps,  for  a total 
of  43,528.  . 

, ^ ^ ' 'a..*  * . - j • 

f.  In  June  1946  the  responsibillturfor  displaced 
persons  was  delegated  to, the  Third  U.S.  Arny'l 'which  in  turn 
delegated  the  responslbiilty  to  field  units.  Actual  canp 
operation, Mas  ^rformed  by  UNI®A,  which  hadlbPJa^CPtimateJy  ■ 
143  assei&l^  center  teams  supervising  about  454.sep^,ato 
displaced  persons  camps. 
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1 Nov  45. 

72,  Provost  Farshal,  Report  of  Operations.  8 LIay-30  Sep  45. 

73,  Ltr,  Hq  USFET,  22  Dec  45,  file  AG  371.2-4  GCT-AOE,  subj; 
"Police-Type  I&thod  of  Occupation,” 

74,  Cable  Hq  USEET,  S-32630,  Patton  to  AGIAR  for  NARCOS,  24 
Nov  455  Ltr,  Hq  USFET,  22  Dec  45,  file  AG  371.2-4  GGT- 

- AGE,  subj  X 

75,  Ltr,  Hq  USFET,  22  Dec  45,  file  AG  371.2-4  GCT-AGE, 

subj:  "Polico-Type  Bfethod  of  Occupation,” 
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Chapter  VI 


1. 


IftiXess  other  refer6h|||;;i^|4|J||^  ‘source  for  any 
statement  in  this  sei6tloh  is  ttie  nioh^  "Redeploy* 
ment/'  Occupation  Forces  In  Europe  Series  19A5-46.  Chap 
III  and  IV,  For  further  information  see  this  monograph. 


2,  USFET  G-3,  Redeployment  Branch,  Mian, thly  ■Progress  Re- 
ports: 31  Jul  and  31  Oct  45, 


3,  USFET  G-3,  Redeployment  Branch,  Iibnthly  Progress  Re- 
ports: USFET  Redeployment  Coordinating  Croup,  Re- 
port of  Operations.  17  Apr  to  2S  Feb  46, 

4.  Cable  11-47214,  10  Aug  45,  AGRAR  to  USFET  and  Theater 

concerned;  cable  10  Aug  45,  AG7Z&R  from 

Lbrshall  to  USFET  lihin  personal  for  Eisenho^mr  and 
I'/ITOUSA  personal  for  LteNarney,. 


5,  Cable  1410,  14  Aug- 45,  AGUAR  to  Theaters  concerned; 
cable  IK-49784,  15  Aug  45,  fCRM  to  USFET. 

6.  USFET  G-3,  Report  on  Redeployment.  Nbv  46, 

7.  Ibid. 

8,  Ibid. 

► ^ P ' * 

9«  Cable  EX-80003,  18  Aug  45,  I^FET  to  major  commands. 

The  point  system  was  the  result  of  investigation  by 
the  Vifar  Department  into  soldier  opinion  on  the  sub-' 
joot  of  priority  for  releaso.  Four  types  of  oiwdlt 
were  recognised:  service  cTOdit,  based  on  the  total 

months  of  Army  service  since  I6  September  1940;  , over- 
seas credit,  based  on  the  number  of  months  of  overseas 
service;  combat  credit,  based  on  the  first  and  each 
additional  award  of  a decoration;  and  parenthood 
credit,  which  allowed  for  each  dependent  child  under 
eighteen  years  up  to  the  lii'ait  of  throe  children.  For 
•each  of  those  credits  the  soldier  was  awarded  a oor'bain 
number  of  points,  the  total  of  which  made  up  his  ad- 
justed service  rating  score,  which  in  turn  decided  his 
eligibility  for  release.  The  exceptions  to  this  wore 
certain  types  of  irreplaceable  specialists  whom  'the 
Army  was  unable,  on  grounds  of  military  need,  to  re- 
lease. 
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K)*  Cable  W-49576,  U Aug  45,  AGWAR  to  USFET  Ifein,  personal 
to  Eisenhower. 

11*  Cable  W-49544,  14  Aug  45,  AGmR  to  USPET,  personal  to 
Eisenhovjorj  cable  ^^7602,  JS  Aug  45,  USEET  to  AGWAR, 

12,  Cable  EX-81337,  23  Aug  45^  Base  Sections  and 

Bremen  Fort  Command, 

13,  USPET,  Ihtoriffl  Dirootivo  for  Rodeploymont  and  read.iust- 
ment.  Followtoe  the  Defeat  of  Jap^.  22  Aug  45. 

14,  USPET  G-3  Div,  Rot)9;pt  pn  Rodoplpypent.  Nov  46, 

15,  Cable  BX-80003,  18  Aug  45,  tJSFET  to  major  ooramands, 

16,  Cable  S-20076,  28  Aug  45,  USPET  to  AGMR, 

17*  USPET  G-3,  Retx^rt  on  Redeployment.  Nov  46. 

18,  Ibid. 

19,  Cable  S-20075,  28  Aug  USPET  to  AGmR. 

20,  Cable  HX-571S2,  3,0  Aug  45,  AGmR  to  USPET, 

21,  USPET  G-3,  Roport  on  Redoplo-Vmont.  Nov  46, 

22,  Cable  IK-57162,  30  Aug  45,  AGlliAR  to  USPET, 

23,  USPET  G-3  Biv,  Rodoploymont  Br,  Ifcnthlv  Progress  Re- 
port ^ 31  Oct  45. 

24,  USPET  G-3,Div,  Report  on  Rodeploymont.  Nov  46, 

25,  Telephone  Conference,  Washington  (i.!aj  Gen  Craig  and 
liaj  Gen  Henry)  with  Franlcfurt  (Brig  Goa  Eyster),  2 
Sop  45. 

26,  %)0oial  TTK  Conference,  AGHAR  and  USPET,  TT-4059,  3 

Sep  45,  subj:  "Redeployment,'* 

27,  USPET  G-3  Div,  Report  on  Redeployment.  Nov  46, 

28,  Ibid, 
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Gable  ll£**^240^  6 Sep  45  ^ 4GH&E  to  ^ea^tera^ . Coniaands^. 
and  11D  Staff  Divisions* 


USFBT  G~3  Div, 

Hs^> 


t..  ^ 


Npv  46. 


2^ 

USjBET  G-3  'Div,  Trps  and  Redeployaanf  |r, 
Progress  Report^,  30  Sep  45*  ' 


DSIET  G-3,DiV,  Report  on 
■ 


Nov  46. 


Ibid. 

USEET  G-3  Div,  Trps  and  Redeployment  Br, 
Progress  Renortf  31  Oct  45. 


IJSEBT  G-3  Div, 


Nov  46.'-’ 


DSFET  G-3  Div,  Trps  and  Redeployment  Br, 
Progress  Report.  30  Nov-  45.  ' 


USST3T  G-3  Div, 


on  Kedei 


Nov  46* 


USEET  G-3  Div,  Tips  and  Redeployment  Br, 
Progress  Report,  31  'Dec  45. 


Ibid. 

roid. 

Cable  TaR-81908,  9 Nov  45,  AOW  to  USEET  t^ain  Personal 
to  Eisenhower* 


USFET  G-3  Div,  Trps  and  Redeployment  Br, 
Progress  Report.  31  Dec  45* 
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49.  USFET  G-3  Div,  Trps  and  Redeployment  Br,  Redeployment 
Progress  Report j 31  Deq  45. 

50.  USFET  SGS,  BaPort  Ctoersttl^ns,  t6;..30  Sep,  45. 

51.  Ibid- 

52.  Ibid. 

53.  G-3  Report  No  89,  USKST^  2!2  Oct  45,  par  3&. 

54.  USFET  SGS,  Report  of  Operational  8 Nay  to  30  Sep  45. 

55.  G-3  Report  Wo  130,  USBST,  2 Deg  45,  par  3&, 

56*  Cable,  S-25879,  USFET  to  and  major  Commands, 

57,  Theater  Connnander»s  Weekly  Staff  Conference  Report. 
USFET  No  7,  Rpt  of  ACofS,  G-1, 

58,  Bremen  Port  Command,  Report  of  Operations.  Oct  to  Dec 

45. 

59,  Theater  Commander *s  Ueeklv  Staff  Conference  Report. 
USFET  Wo  1,  18  Dec  45,  Rpt  of  ACofS,  G-1. 

60,  Cable  W-75415,  1 llay  45,  AGl^aR  from  Hull  to  ETOUSA 
personal  for  Eisenhower. 

61,  USFET  SGS,  Report  of  QperationSf  8 tfey  to  30  Sep  45. 

62,  Cable  S**14945,  1 Aug  45,  USFET  to  major  commands, 

63,  ifemo,  USFET,  ACofS,  G-3,  8 Oct  45  for  CofS, 

64,  USFET  G-1,  Report  of  Operations.  1 Oct  to  31  Deo  45. 

65,  AG  Non-T/O  Allotment  Letters,  Wo  501  A,  Jim  45  to  Jul 

46. 

66,  IRS  USFET,  OCQI!  to  AG  Mil  Pers  through  G-^  18  Aug 
45  j cable  S-21115,  1 Sep  45,  USFET  to  AGVCLR|  cable 
74^7,  29  Sep  45,  ASF  sgd  Henry  C,  Wolfe,  Brig  Gon, 
USA,  Dir  Planning  Div;  liemo,  I.aj  Gon  Daniel  Noco, 
Acting  CofS,  ASF,  for  Lt  Gen  John  0,  H,  lee,  CG 
TSFET. 
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67.  US^T  Qnl,  of  Obeiatlona  ;i  Oct  to  31  Dec  45, 

68.  Ibisi.  . . . ••  • - 

69.  t-feroo^  ACofS|  G**3y  6 l^c  45,  for  GofS. 

'^0.  Theater  Connaander^s  Weekly  Staff  Conference  Report.  . 
USEBT  No  1.  18  Dec  45,  Hpt  of  ACofS,  G-1. 

71.  USFBT  G-1  Olv,  Beport  of  Operations.  1 Oct  to  31  Dec  45 

72.  Cable  ETX-4015,  23  Oct  45,  CSPET  to  AGiaR. 

73.  Cable  H?-80642,  2 Nov  45,  AOmR  to  USEBT, 

74.  Cable  S-34223,  8 Dec  45,  USEBT  to  AGMH, 

75.  ifemo,  USEET,  24  ^ov  45,  for  najor  commands j USEET  G-1 


76,  I5emo,  USEET  OTIG,  23  Jan  46,  subj:  "liethod  of  Assign- 

ing Replacements,"  for  CofS, 

77,  IRS,  USEET,  G-i,  13  Feb  46,  subj:  "IG  Report  on 

Assignment  of  Replacements,"  for  SGS, 


USEET,  No  1,  18  Dec  45,  Rpt  of  the  ACofS,  G-1. 

79,  USEBT,  G-3,  Report  of  Operations  ^ Oct-Dec  45. 

80,  Ltr,  USEET  G-3  Div,  29  Nov  45,  file  GOT  370  jpS,  subj  r 
"Estimates  on  Futxire  Troop  Basis,  ET,"  jkJ  'HD,  sgd  A. 

S,  Nevlns,  Brig  Gen,  GSC  A/ACofS,  G-3, 

81,  Theater  Coramander * s Ueeklv  Staff  Conference  Report 

18  Dec  45,  and  No  2,  2 Jan  46, 

82,  I&iless  other  references  are  given  the  material  in  this 

section  is  drawn  from  the  monograph  "lianpower,"  Occupa- 
tion Forces  in  Europe  Series  1945-46.  pt"  II,  ••  For 
further  information  see  this  monograph,.  , 

83,  Ltr,  USEET,  21, Aug  45,. file  AG  230  G4P-AG0,  subj:. 
"Employment  of  Civilians," 

84,  Civ  Pers  Cir  15,  USEET,  20  Llay  46,  subj:  "Civilian 

Employment  Priority," 
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85«  ”G-1  and  its  Role  in  iiie  Fight  against  Nazism  in  the 

ETO,»  USFET  G-1  Div,  1945. 

86,  USFET  G“4  Div,  Report  o£  (^r^t^of^pf  8 lilay  to  30  Sep  45_« 

87,  Third  US  Army,  G-2  3e<tf  Hj^^torical  Report.  Jun  45, 

88,  Staff  Study,  USFET  G-1  Div  to  ppfS,  15  Sep  45,  subj* 
"Employment  of  Civilians  ^ the  Oppupied  Zone," 

89,  Ltr,  USFET,  21  Aug  45,  file  AG  230  GIP-AGO,  subj: 
"Employment  of  Civilians," 

90,  Ltr,  USFET,-  22  Sep  45,  file  AG  230  GAP-AGO,  subjj 
"British  Civilian  Volunteer  Clericals," 

91,  Ltr,  USFET,  15  Sep  45,  file  AG  230  G^-AGO,  subj: 
"Employment  of  Civilians," 

92,  SOP  29,  ETOUSi,  26  Fay  44,  subj:  "Procurement, 

Utilization  and  Adminis-bration  of  Ci-vllian  Labor  in 
Liberated  or  Occupied  Territory"  j Sta^f  ’.temo  No  45, 
USFET,  18  Sep  45,  subj:  "Staff  Responsibilities  for 

Civilian  Personnel,"  appendix  1;  ltr,  USFET,  8 Sep 
45,  file  AG  322.011  GAP-AGO,  subj;  "Delegation  of 
Civilian  Personnel  Authority,"  appendix  2;  1-tr,  USFET, 

3 Oct  45,  file  AG  322.011  GAP-A(E,  subj:  "Responsi- 

bility for  Civilian  Personnel  Administration," 

93,  Cable  125,  17  Jul  45,  SECSTATE  to  USFET  Islain, 

94,  SOP  49,  ETOUSA,  9 Jfey  45,  subj:  "Employment  of  PW*s,“ 

95,  USFET  G-4,  Notes  of  G-4  Daily  Conference,  15  ^5ar  46, 

96,  Ltr,  USFET,  23  Oct  45,  file  AG  322  GCT-AGO,  subj: 
"Policy  for  Employment  of  Disarmed  Enemy  Units  and 
Labor  Service  Iftiits,® 

97,  Ltr,  Hq  USAFE,  2 Nov  45,  subj:  "Luftwaffe  Signal 

Battalion," 

98,  TSFET  PM,  Report  of  Operations.  8 IfaV  to  30  Sgp  4i» 

99,  TSFET  Progress  Report,  for  August  and  December  45, 
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Chapter  yii • . ' \ 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


... 


GO  i;  USKST,  ■ 2 Jan  46. 

j ; 

GO  '26,'  ijSFEJ,  3P  Jan  46,  II.,  ; 

I.bmo,  TSDET,  19t  Nov  45>  aubj*  "Logistiqa,!  Support  of 
US  Occupation  of  GermnyJ'  - 


CBS^  'Report,  of  .f>porations.  15  Jan«31  Mar  46, 
GO  374,  TSFST,  26  Deo  45. 

GO  16,  TSFET, '22'jan  46,’ 


Ltr,  U^T,  12  Jan  .46,  file  AG  322  Q&P-AGO,  subj: 
"Inactivatiqn  of  GI’RC," 


9.  US5ET,  Theater  Coiiu:iander  * s Ifaatelv  Staff  Conferonco  No 

8 Jan  ,46. 

10,  .GO  1$,  ,26"jan  46,  I,  III. 

11.  GO  19,  TSfST,  29  Jan  46. 

12,  GO  66,  USEET.,  13  i^r  46.  . 

13.  GO  ^24,  TSFBT,  5 ,Peb  46.^ 

14.  GO,  1P3.>  USFEi;,  11  Apr  46^  , 

15.  GO  18,  USIET,  .18  Jan  46,  ,1. 

16,  GO  63,  U5TET,  '8  tfer  46,  I, 

17,  GO  36,  U3TET,  8 Ila.r  46,  ;I. 

18,  Ibldy  I. 

19.  Starlc-Leo 'Agre'emont,'  31'Uay  45,.  * 

20,  The  material  for  this  paragraph  was  furnished  by  tho 
Naval  Liaison  Office,  Hq  EUCOii,  June  1947. 
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21,,  GO  61,  USFET,  7 Ifer  46, 

22,  Ibid. 

23,  Third  Army,  G*-5  Sec,  msiiorlcal  ]^port,  Sop  45,  pt  VI, 

24,  USFET,  Troop  Assignroeat  ^ 3.39»  5 &p  45, 

25,  Staff  Meiao  No  72,  Seventh  Army,  4 S®P  45;  for  further 
details  see  monograph,  "QiviA  Affairs",  Oco^pation 
Forces  in  Europe  Sorie^ 

26,  GO  337,  US5ET,  14  Dec  45. 

27,  Ibid. 

28,  GO  43,  USPET,  19  Feb  46, 

29,  GO  117,  Third  Array p U Jun  45. 

30,  GO  61,  USFET,  7 I^r  46, 

31,  Staff  Ifemo  57,  USFET,  13  3tm  46. 

32,  Ltr,  USFET,  7 Ilay  46,  file  AG  371.2,  GRC-AGO,  subjt 
"Security  Liaison  between  Army  Units  and  IMlitary 
Government, " 

33,  Unless  other  i*eferences  are  given,  the  source  of  any 
Information  in  this  section  is  the  monograph  "Redeploys 
ment, " Occur>g.tioa  Forces  in  Europe  Series  1945--46.  For 
further  information  see  this  monograph, 

34,  Radeulovment  Progress  Report.  USFET  G-3  Div,  31  Dec,  45. 

35,  Ibid. 

36,  USFET  G-3  Div,  Report  on  Redeployment.  Nov  46, 

37,  Ibid_. 

38,  Stars  and  Stripes.  6 Jan  46. 

39,  Ibid. 

40,  Ib^d:  also  edition  of  9 Jan  46;  TliK  Conference, 

Washington-Frankfurt,  8 Jan  46. 
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s,  11  <|an  46* 


Ibid.  13  Jan  46, 

43.  Q-3  hiv, 


44.  Cable  WCL-3750,  15  "Jari  46,  AGmR  to  USEETj  Progs"  re- 
lease. No  1045,.  OSSET  Pip>  15  Jan  46.  . 

45.  Ibid-  , ^ . 

46.  USSET  G-3  Div,  ggRPJlt,.  P^,flpgr8,tfa>Pf.»..l  ^ 

47.  Ibid- 

43.  USSET  0-3  Dlv,  Trps  and  Redeployment  6r,  %derDloyaent 
Progress  Report^  31  Jan  46. 

49,  Ibid;  also  USBET  G-3  Div,  Rerort  on  Redeployment.  Hbv 
46. 

50,  USFET  G-3  Div,  Trps  and  Redeployment  Br,  Redeployment 
Progress  Report.  28  Feb  46, 

51,  USSET  Gf^3  Div,  Trps  and  Redeployment  Br,  Redeployment  • 
Progress  "Report,  31  liar  46;  DSIET  G-3  Div,  Report  of 
Operations  1 Jan-31  liar  46- 

52,  USEBT  G-3  Div,  RjOdeploj^nt  Progress  Report,  30  4pr  46} 
’31  I.lay  46;  30  Jqn  46;  US5ET  G-3  Div,  Report  on 

Redeployment f No  46;* 

53,  TS5ET  G-3,  Report  of  Operations.  1 Oct-  A5-28  Feb  l6- 


54.  Ibidt  DSSET  G-3,  Re; 


aerations . 


55.  DSFET  G-3  Div,  Report,  pp  Red^ploymoni/,*  No.y  46}  USFET 


G-3  Div,  Report  of  :>perat.Tons«  1 Apr-30  Jma  Z.6- 

56.  USFET  SGS,  Report  of  Qporations  1 Qst~31  Dec  45. 

57,  USFET,  Tboator  Coinmndarts  tfoeklv  Staff  Conference ' R< 
port  No  3.  8 Jan  46,  Rpt  of  ACofS,  0-1, 

53,  Itomo  ACo.fS,,  G-3,  29  Jan.  46,  fpr  CofS,  •,  ■ . ; 

59,  Cable  lf*89263,  25  I&y  46^  AGmR  sgd  imRCOS  to  US5ET, 
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60,  Ibid.  ‘ • : 

61,  Soo  par  166,  above* 

$2.  yspT,  IbQaAar..Comiayi^r»a  Hooklv  Staff  Conforenoe  Re* 
port  No  8:.  12  Fab  A6j'ftpt  nf  Afinffij  n«i.,  TTT 

Cable,  TJ-90337,  5 Jyl  46,  AGHIR  to  U^T, 

64*  USI^T,  ILhgAtgr.  CoitHiaoder*^  Weolclv  Staff  Conforonce  Re»> 
Poyt  No  14,  26  l!ar  46,  No'  liS,  2 Apr  46,  and  No  18,  26 
Apr  46,  Rpt  of  ACofS,  G-1.  ...  ^ 

651"  Ibidf  No  24,  4 Jun  46* 

66,  Interview  with  Gol  |joslie  E,  Jacoby,  foftnerly  Chief, 
SerSAc  Br,  G-1,  TSBETj.  TJSEBT,  Theator  Copanander^s 
Wobklv  .Staff  Gonferenco  Benort  No  .l4f  26,.  Ikr  46,  Hpt 
of  ACofS,  G-Ii;  ■ 

f « 

67,  Ibid«  No  20,  7 iiiy  46j  cable  S-2935  , 29  Apl-  46,  USFET 
to  AGRZARr  cable '^89263,  25  Llay  46,  AGl&R  to  tiSEET} 

IRS  USFET,  G-1  to  AG,  27  I.ky  46* 

. r’  • 

68,  Litorviow  pith  Col,  Jacoby,  as  cited  h*  66. 

69*  USFET,  Theater,  ypimn^dor’ 8 Wooklv  Staff  Conference  Hor 
••  torts'  No  20,  -7  Ifey  46  and  lto'  ’26',  19  Jun  46,  Rpts  of 
AGofS,  G-1;  cable, ’20  Fay  46,'’ySFET  to  Ivlajor  Coimands* 

70*  bSFET,  Theater  Commandor*s  Ueeklv  Staff  Conference  Re- 
port No  26,  19  Jun  46,  Rpt  of  ACofS,  G-1, 

71,  Lt'f/^USFET,  22  Jun  46,  6ubj*  ”Nogro  I'^npowor”  to 
najor  conunands,  ^ 

. 72,  USFET,  Theater  Cpmn<ft»der«  a l^oaklv.  Staff  Conference  Re-  ' 
ggji  No  29,  9 Jul  46,  Rpt'  of  ACofSy  G-lj  cable  t7-93524, 
4 Jul  46,  AGmR  to  USFET  j cable  m-27934>  .16  Jul  46,' 
AGH&R  te 

73,  All  infonaation  in  this  paragraph,  unless  otherwise 
cited,  is  from  USFET  Report  of  Operations  of  Jiho 
Theater  Liquidation  and  I.ian;»Wer*  Board,  1 Jan-31  I^ar 
and  1 Apr-30  Jun  46, 
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75*  Cir  4y  USIET,  4i^^  ^ 

Llqt^dation  ati^  iliiimpb'^^ 

76,  Ur,  U5IET,  U Ihr  46,  filo  AG  230  GiP-^GPC,  subjj 

"Continpntal  Wage  Soalo;  Civ  Fora  Gir  No  16  (revlsbd), 
USFET,  28  Jun  46,  annox  ”A”  "Gontinontal  Wage  Scale*” 

'77*  Cir  60,  USFET,  1 May  46* 

78*  USFBT,  Thoator  Cftiimander  fa  Weekly  Staff  Conferoiloo  Re- 
ports  Nos  3 to  30,  Jan-Jul  46* 

79*  Ibi4. 

80*  Mcao,  USFET  AG  27  Ihy  46,  subj:  ”Employmont  of  De- 
pendents of  tlilitary  and  Civilian  Personnel,”  for 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Special  Divisions, 
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